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HISTORY OF ARMENIA 
An Outline 


By DR. ARTASHES ABEGHIAN 


(University of Berlin) 
(Translated from German by V.C.N.) 


CT" 


A popular yet authentic handbook of Armenian history has been a long-felt need 
among the Armenians of America. This demand has come from two sources: our young 
people, and English-speaking friends who want an accurate, easily assimilable, com- 
prehensive, yet succinct narrative of the Armenian story, without having to wade (hm 
long and arduous pages of so-called scientific, recondite, and time-co volumes. 

Our collaborator, Dr. Artashes Abeghian, has accomplished this very thing in the 
present work which we publish in this issue. 

At the expense of trespassing the rules which govern journalistic space, we 
are publishing the complete text in one issue, instead of breaking the continuity by re- 
sorting to serial form. As it is, in addition to his usual amount of good reading matter, 
the subscriber of the Review will be getting a complete text book of Ar- 
menian history without paying an extra cent. 

Our translator, V.C.N., who usually cuutetbenes technical research studies on Ar- 
menian pre-history, wished this time to contribute something more widely useful by 
translating this short but scholarly and inspiring “outline” of Professor Abeghian. 

We feel that both Prof. Abeghian, and his able translator, have rendered an in- 
valuable service to the Armenians of America in offering this much-needed handbook. 


I. People and Country 


DAAAAA aaa NN ww ww 


1. Origin and Language of the Armenians (4th cent. B.C.), Strabon (63 B.C.-19 A.D.) 
Armenians belong to the eastern, Satem, and other authors of the antiquity, the an- 
division of the Indo-European family of cestors of the Armenians came from Thrace 
peoples. According to Herodotus (5th cent. and were related to the Phrygians. We find 
B.C.), the “Father of History”, Eudoxus similar information in the writings of Kor- 
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jun (5th cent. A.D.) and other Armenian 
classical writers. The historian John of 
Draskhanakert’tsi (9th cent.) expressly 
names Thrace as the earlier home of the 
Armenians. The languages of the two peo- 
ples, Armenian and Phrygian, were likewise 
related. Comparative philology has further 
established the fact that Armenian is a 
member of the European group of the Indo- 
European languages (1)—an independent 
branch occupying a position between the 
Slavic-Baltic and the Albanian phonetically, 
while its vocabulary shows many striking 
correspondences with the Greek, just as 
Phrygian does. (2) From these facts 
Science draws the conclusion that the an- 
cestors of the Armenians once lived 
in Europe, in the neighborhood of the an- 
cestors of the Greeks and the Thracians. (3) 

Armenians call themselves Hai, and their 
country Haik’ or Haiastan. Haic, the name 
of the ancestor of the Armenians, as well as 
a number of old-historical personal and 
place-names and old legends point to this 
connection. The word Hai is generally ex- 
plained as derived from the Indo-European 
pati (Cf. Arm. pet ‘chief?). P. Jensen (4) 
thinks it was derived from Khatti (Hat), 
native name of the Hittites. He considers the 
Armenians, ethnically and linguistically, 
descendents of the Hittites. The Georgians, 
neighbors of the Armenians, call them 
Somekhi and their country Jomkheti. The 
rest of the world calls them Armenian. The 
name has been in use as early as the time of 
the Old Persians who called them Armena.* 





1. Heinrich Hubschmann, Armenische Gramma- 
tik (Bibl. der Indogerm, Grammatiken, Bd. VI) 
Leipzig 1897, S, 399. 

2, Jos. Marquart (Markwart), Entstehung und 
Wiederherstellung der armenischen Nation. Berlin 
1919, S. 5. 

3. Ebenda (ibid). 


4. P, Jensen, Hettiter und Armenier. Strassburg 
1898. 

*Translator’s Note——The name given to Ar 
menians in Old Persian inscriptions is Arminiya, 
Armina is the name given by them to the mag we! d 
of the Armenians, i.e, Armenia, Of course bo 
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From the Persians it passed to the Old 
Greeks, and so on. It has been suggested 
that Armenians be recognized in the people 
mentioned by Homer as Arimi (Iliad II 
783). (5) Also, that the people Urmeni men- 
tioned in an inscription of King Menuas of 
Urartu (828-784 B.C.) must be Armen- 
ians. (6) 
* * # 
2. The People 

Two ethnic elements have been a deter- 
mining factor in the formation of the Armen- 
ian people: 1. The original Armenians, who 
are wanderers from Europe; and 2. The pre- 
Armenian inhabitants of the country. Hit- 
tites as an ethnic element also have played 
a role in this process. The pre-historic period 
of Armenia should likewise be mentioned— 
it could not have disappeared without leav- 
ing some residue in the final make-up of 
the Armenian people. 

It is then by the combination of the 
above-mentioned elements that the Armen- 
ian people was produced. Therefore it is, 
just as other peoples are, a mixture. As is 
well known, there are no absolutely pure- 
blooded peoples. Nevertheless, the Armen- 
ians should be considered as one of the 
least mixed in the world. This is so because 
the process of formation of the Armenian 
people had begun very early, and was con- 
summated already in the Early-Historical 
period. The historic land of the Armenians, 
cut-off from the outside world by lofty 
mountains and deep gorges, also their iso- 
lationist attitude in matters religious 
greatly helped to bring this about. 

The greater part of the population of 
Europe, Asia Minor, Armenia, the Caucasus, 
and the Near and Middle East are con- 
sidered as belonging to the Europid race. 
It has been recognized further, that there 





names. the ethnie and the geographic, have the 
same derivation, 

5. io, Marquart, Ebenda, 

6, C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, in SpA. ‘1900, S. 621. 
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exists a close racial relationship, even iden- 
tity between the majority of the peoples in- 
habiting the Balkan peninsula and the 
neighboring areas on one hand, and the 
population of Asia Minor, Armenia and the 
Caucasus and the Near and Middle East on 
the other hand. All these people are often 
designated with the common name of The 
Dinaric Race. And again, other scholars 
designate by this name only those who be- 
long to the first group, i.e. the peoples of the 
Balkan peninsula and the borderlands, with 
the Dinaric Alps as center. Other scholars 
refer the old Hittites and Haldians, as well 
as most of the old and new peoples of Asia 
Minor, Armenia, the Caucasus and the 
neighboring lands, to the same close group, 
which is called differently by different 
scholars: Hittite, Alarodian, Homo Tauri- 
cus, Homo Dinaricus, Caucasian, Armenoid, 
Western-Asiatic, etc. The following anthro- 
pological traits are considered characteristic 
for the members of this group (which are al- 
most the same as for the members of the 
narrower Dinaric group): short skull, 
black eyes, black hair, medium-broad face, 
light-brown complexion, etc. The Balkan 
peninsula, home of the Dinaric race was, 
as is well-known, the place of origin of the 
Armenians. 


However, the North-European race-type, 
ie. with long skull, blue eyes, blond hair, 
narrow face, pink-white skin, etc. is also 
represented among the Armenians, Europ- 
ean travelers and investigators who have 
observed the Armenians in their homeland 
have established this fact. 


Fridtjof Nansen, who undertook a study 
trip to present Armenia in 1925 has reached 
the same conclusion. “Under the men her2 
assembled”, says he, “I see different types 
of Armenians—from pure-Armenoid dark 
types, to types more Nordic”. (7) In mod- 





: 1. Fr. Nansen, Betrogenes Volk. Leipzig 1928, 
. 141. 





ern Armenian songs we often find blond 
youths and maidens as the subjects of pas- 
sionate rhapsodies. It is true that the brunet 
represents the beauty ideal of the Armenian 
bards, but blondes also are often considered 
beautiful. Also, in the oldest myths and 
sagas of the Armenians, their ancestors and 
national heroes are depicted as tall men 
with blue or light eyes and yellow hair. The 
excavations in present Armenia from the 
Neolithic and Bronze Ages show us that the 
pre-Haldian (pre-Urartian) population of 
the country was throughout long-skulled. 
This people lived in Armenia for a long 
period, till about the middle of the second 
millennium B.C. The short-skulled races 
came in only later as successors to the long- 
skulled ones. “Even this native population 
(the Haldian) seems already to possess a 
strain of Northeuropean blood” writes 
Reche. (8) Still later came the Armenians, 
“an originally Northeuropean tribe which 
had wandered out from Europe”. (9) 


* 2 @ 
3. National Character 


The foundation of the Armenian social 
life is the family. In the agricultural dis- 
tricts—which means the greater part of the 
country—it presents even today (or it pre- 
sented a generation ago) a strongly patriar- 
chal picture. Often it counts 20 or more 
members, representing three or four genera- 
tions, living under the same roof. Few peo- 
ples in the world can match the fecundity 
of the Armenian people. The Armenian mar- 
ried woman in general, and the peasant mar- 
ried woman in particular, is widely known as 
mother to numerous children. Childlessness 
is the greatest calamity that could befall an 
Armenian woman, especially in the rural 
districts: “She who has no child has no 
soul” says a proverb. 





8 Reche, im Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, Bd. 
I, Berlin 1924, S. 216, 
9, Ebenda. 
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At the head of the patriarchal family 
stands the grandfather. After his death the 
grandmother becomes the pillar of the home. 
An old Armenian saying characterizes the 
man as the outer wall of the home, the wife 
as the inner. The Armenian woman is dis- 
tinguished by her extraordinary fidelity. 
Divorce is practically unknown in the Ar- 
menian farm-country. Finally, the Armenian 
peasant woman is closely tied with the eco- 
nomic life of the village. 


The Armenian peasant is strong and 
sturdy. He is deeply devoted to his country 
and his people, to his language and faith. 
Tenacity and perseverance are characteris- 
tic of him. It is his great industriousness that 
transforms the rather poor earth of his 
homeland into fertile soil. The city-dwell- 
ing Armenian stands out by his greater in- 
itiative, while the peasant is slower and more 
conservative. The one and the other have a 
great inborn desire for learning and culture. 
They will do anything and stop at no sac- 
rifice to give their children a good education. 
The Armenian is further distinguished by 
his native intelligence, aptitude and depth of 
perception. He shows great ability in learn- 
ing foreign languages. He is brave—courage 
is a characteristic of the Armenian, partic- 
ularly of the Armenian mountaineer. The 
history itself of this people is an everlast- 
ing war. 


Spirituality is a marked characteristic of 
the Armenian. As an ancient Indo-European 
people, the Armenian’s conception of the 
Universe is manifested through traits which 
are characteristic of the Aryan—the eternal 
struggle of Light against Darkness and the 
final victory of Light; the fight between 
Good and Evil and the final defeat of Evil 
are fundamental articles of faith for even 
the most simple Armenian man. The sun, 
which played such a dominant role in the 
Old Armenian religion, occupies even to- 
day a central position in the Weltanschau- 
ung of the Armenian masses. European ex- 


perts and travelers who have seen the Ar- 
menian in his home-land, and have come to 
know him very closely, confirm all that is 
stated here. We reproduce below a few of 
their opinions: 
* 2 @ 
4, Well-Known Experts On Armenians 

Baron August von Haxthausen says: 

“Family life and conception of home 
among the Armenians are altogether pat- 
riarcial. But they differ deeply and essen- 
tially from that of the rest of the Asiatics in 
one point: the position of the woman, the 
recognition of her independence, equality 
and dignity, which find their expression both 
in her personality, and her position in the 
family. In my opinion it is this that justifies 
the Armenian’s claim to superior culture, 
just as his future lies in his remarkable men- 
tal faculties, through which he seems to be 
destined to be the link between Europe and 
Asia”. Von Haxthausen calls this “the world- 
historical role of the Armenian”. He goes on 
to say: “With the deepest devotion Armen- 
ians have held fast to their homeland, their 
speech, their customs, to Christianity and 
their National Church” .. . “The ease with 
which Armenians .carn foreign languages 
is remarkable” .. “The Armenians are one 
of the he:csomest peoples of the world. 
Their bodies especially are exceptionally 
well-built and proportioned.” (10) 
Hermann Abich says: 

“This remarkable people stands apart 
from the peoples surrounding it by its no- 
bility, a spiritual quality strengthened, 
heightened and hollowed by age which 
stamps the Armenian through all the vic- 
cissitudes of its history” ... “I have seen 
such wonderfully beautiful Armenian wo- 
men! Quite possibly the World-prize for 
beauty should go to them”. (11) 





10. Baron August von Haxthausen, Transkaukasia, 
2 Bde Leipzig 1865, Bd. I, S, 198, 291, 295, 314. 

ll. Hermann Abich, Aus kaukasischen Landern, 
2 Bde Wien 1896. Bd, I, S. 57, 85. 
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Heinrich Hubschmann says: 

“Almost alone of the multitude of peo- 
ples that occupied northwestern Asia in an- 
cient times, the Armenians have conserved 
their nationality and language to the present 
time. And they have done so not under easy 
and peaceful circumstances, but under per- 
manent strain and stress from within and 
without”. (12) 


Count Eberhard Joachim von Westarp tes- 
tifies: 

“We entertain the most erroneous ideas 
about the Armenians. My experiences with 
Armenians have been entirely different 
from the current view about them, and I am 
glad to say others share my impressions”... 
“Armenians are an exceptionally gifted peo- 
ple: they are the very carriers of culture in 
their part of the world. Among all the peo- 
ples of Asia, where they live, they are the 
most intelligent. As to energy and will- 
power, they are by far their superior” 
“The tenacity which they have adhered to 
their nationality is well-known” . . . “Also, 
the Armenians are excellent soldiers”. (13) 


Friedrich Rosen: 

“Whoever has lived among Armenians 
for four years as I have done knows that 
they are a sober, industrious and ambitious 
people—first rate in farming, cattle-breeding 
and manufacturing of rugs. Undoubtedly 
they are the most energetic and culture- 
able people in the whole Middle East.” 


5. The Land 


The homeland of the Armenians, the Ar- 
menian Highland, is a geographical unit. 
Karl Ritter, Father of modern geography, 
very aptly has called it a Mountain-Island. 





12. Heinrich Hubschmann, Armenische Gram- 
matik, Leipzig 1897, S. V, 


13, Graf Eberhard Joachim von Westarp, Unter 
Halbmond und Sonne, Berlin 1913, S. 138, 149. 





Its topography is similar to an armor- 
shield. At the feet of the higher mountains 
and between mountain ranges lie broad or 
narrow elevated valleys, passes and low- 
lands. The mountains are mostly extinct 
volcanos, so for instance Mt. Ararat (Arm. 
Massis), the highest in the land (5169 m)*. 
Mt. Aragats, Turkish Ala-geuz Dagh (4036 
m), is the second highest. The whole co-un- 
try is covered with lava sedimentary rocks. 

Armenia’s climate, fauna and flora are 
conditioned by the diversified character of 
its topography. Although it is situated in 
the same geographical latitude as for in- 
stance Greece and Southern Italy, Armenia 
has a continental climate, waile these coun- 
tries enjoy a mild, sub-tre-pical one. In the 
higher steppes Armenia’s winter is long and 
severe, with abundant snowfall, while sum- 
mer in the lowlands, in the plain of Ararat 
for instance, is dry and hot. 

The Armenian Highland is richly sup- 
plied with mountain-rivers and lakes. A 
few of the latter owe their origin to vol- 
canic processes; for instance Lake Sevar, in 
present Armenia. It lies 1916 m* above sea- 
level, in a big volcanic basin. It has a sur- 
face of 1416 square kilometers (Bodensee 
has 538). Its water is fresh; there is no 
other fresh-water lake in the world as large 
as Lake Sevan, or one situated as high 
above sea level. The water is clear and 
blue. It is rich in silver-salmon. Not far 
from the shore lies the volcanic Island of 
Sevan where the historic 10th century Mon- 
astery of the same name is situated. Among 
the other lakes of the Armenian Highland 
we must mention Lake Van in the south- 
west. It is even larger than Sevan, 2900 sq. 
km., and is situated 1690 m above sea- 
level. It contains salt-water. 

Armenia has a great many mountain-riv- 
ers. They are fed mainly from the massive 
snow-banks produced during the long win- 





*Trans. Note.—17,000 ft, 
*Trans, Note.—5870 ft. 
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ter season. The principal river of the coun- 
try is the Aras (Araxes). Through the great- 
er part of its journey it flows in Armenian 
country. It is called Mother Araxes by the 
Armenians and sung as such by them. 


Armenia is also the source-country of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. It is in the 
Armenian Highland that the sources of 
these rivers, as well as their upper courses 
are located. 


The vegetable world of Armenia is in- 
fluenced by the peculiar nature of its soil 
and climate, which are divided into three 
zones: 1. The Lower, “flat”, zone at 1000m 
diametral height. Here cultivation is made 
possible only through artificial irrigation. 2. 
The Middle zone at 1000 to 2000m height. 
Here farming is possible partly without ar- 
tificial irrigation. 3. The higher Alpine pas- 
ture zone, up to 3000m height, where the 
prevailing occupation is cattle-raising. 

Armenia is not rich in forests. Only the 
mountains on its periphery are covered with 
woods. Predominant in these are the fol- 
iaceous trees. They are all to be found, al- 
most exclusively, in the Middle Zone, while 
the Lower and Alpine zones are forest-poor. 
Of the culture-plants the cotton, tobacco, 
flax and sugarbeet are cultivated in the 
plains. Also grape, apricot, and other 
fruits. Among the cereals rice, wheat and 
barley should be mentioned. And finally the 
Armenian melon and water melon, which 
are well-known. 


As to the animal world, wherever there 
are forests a few wild beasts such as bears 


and wolves can be found. Among domestic 
animals the most common are the ox, the 
mule, the sheep, the goat, etc. From the 
earliest times Armenia has been known for 
its horses. 

Geographically the present Soviet Ar- 
menia represents the smaller, northeastern 
part of the Armenian Highland. In its pres- 
ent-day boundaries it covers an area of 
30948 sq. km (Belgium 30440 sq. km, Switz- 
erland 41295), which is only a small frac- 
tion of the total Armenian territory. The 
capital, Erevan, with a population of appr. 
250,000, is situated by the river Hrazdan 
(Zangu) on the edge of the Ararat Plain. 
This latter has always been recognized as 
the main seat and center of culture of the 
Armenian people. Here is Echmiadsin, re- 
ligious center of the Armenians since the 
beginning of the 4th century. Many other 
central institutions are located here. 

The second largest city of present Ar- 
menia is Leninakan (population 80,000) 
situated in the elevated plain of Shirak. Not 
far from the city lie the celebrated ruins of 
Ani, capital of the Bagratide Dynasty. 

The official census of the Soviet Armenian 
Republic for the year 1939 gave the number 
1,281,599 for Armenia’s population, of 
which 87 per cent are Armenians. The total 
number of Armenians in the Caucasus runs 
to 2 millions, in the whole Soviet Union, ac- 
cording to the 1939 data, to 2,151,884. The 
number of Armenians outside the Union 
must be about 850,000. The total number of 
the Armenians to-day is therefore a little 
over three millions. 


Outline of the Political History of 
Armenia 


1, Prehistory 
The original home of the ancestors of the 
Armenians must have been situated some- 
where in the east of the Ostsee-region. The 
primitive Armenians have later spread to 


the south and, like the Greeks before them, 
found a home in the Balkan-peninsula. At 
the end of the 2nd millennium before Christ 
the Indo-European Phrygians and Armen- 
ians moved out of the Balkans and grad- 
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ually pushed their way east through the 
Straits and onto Asia Minor. The Phrygians 
then settled themselves in their historic res- 
idence, while the Armenians wandered slow- 
ly on in the direction of the Euphrates river. 
They sat for a while in the region west 
of the Euphrates known in history as Ar- 
menia Minor. 


At the time of the Armenian migration 
the vast areas beyond the Euphrates were 
occupied by a people called Haldian or Ur- 
artian. Their country, Urartu, with its cen- 
ters Arzaskun (today Arzn) and Tuspa 
(today Van) on the Lake Van was, in the 
period between the 9th and 7th centuries 
B.C., one of the most powerful and cultur- 
ally advanced of Hither Asia, and waged 
often successful wars against Assyria, its 
powerful neighbour. The most celebrated 
among the kings of Urartu was Arame (859- 
844 B.C.), under whom the power of the 
Urartian kingdom reached its highest point. 
Possibly the name Aram, known to the na- 
tional historians as the most important af- 
ter Haic, ancestor of the Armenians, and 
the name from which the name Armenian, 
meaning ‘people of Aram’ was derived, had 
some connection with the name of this 
Arame, the most outstanding ruler of pre- 
Armenian Armenia. M. Khorenatsi says 
(I 12) that foreigners call us Armenian 
after our ancestor Aram. 


Arame’s successors ruled the country with 
varying success. The numerous cuneiform 
inscriptions they have left to posterity tell 
us of their victorious campaigns and glori- 
our deeds. In the 7th century Urartu met 
its end. This state, already weakened from 
the blows of the Assyrian kings, could not 
stand the new onslaughts of the young 
Indo-European tribes and soon fell. In the 
wake of the Cimmerian and Scythian invas- 
ions came the Armenians who pushed their 
way from the other side of the Euphrates 
into Urartu and advanced as far as the 
Valley of the Araxes. By and by they took 
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possession of the whole country and brought 
the Haldian people under their rule. The 
Haldians were driven back or swallowed up 
by the new masters of the land. Their lan- 
guage, which was neither Indo-European 
nor Semitic—it is often connected by schol- 
ars to the Caucasic languages—was forced 
to disappear gradually. The Armenian came 
to be generally used in the country. In 
Strabo’s time this was, as he himself reports 
(Geogr. XI 14/15), a consummated fact. 
Since that time the country is known under 
the name of Armenia. For the first time in 
history we find it mentioned as such—re- 
placing the older name Urartu with Ar- 
menia—in the Behistun inscriptions of the 
great Persian king Darius (521 B.C.). 


2. Early History—The Artashid Dynasty 

Armenians appear in the earlier part of 
their history as kinfolk and allies of the 
Iranians. Cyrus I (536-529 B.C.), the 
founder of the Persian Empire and ancestor 
of the Achaemenian Dynasty, and Tigran I 
(Tigranes) (535-525 B.C.), king of Armenia, 
his contemporary, were childhood friends 
and brothers in arms. Tigran took part in 
the siege of Babylon by Cyrus as an ally of 
the Persian conqueror. 

In the time of Darius the Great (521- 
486), who brought whole Western Asia, 
from India to the Aegean Sea, under his 
sway, Armenia was a Satrapy of the Persian 
Empire. Later, when Xenophon leading his 
10,000 Greeks marched through Armenia 
(winter 420/419 B.C.), the country was di- 
vided into two provinces, East-Armenia and 
West-Armenia ruled by native princes, but 
was still a part of the Persian Empire. The 
period of Alexander the Great (356-323 
B.C.), his decisive victories over the last 
Achaemenian king Darius Codomanus (333 
and 331 B.C.) changed the situation in 
Western Asia fundamentally. After Alexan- 
der’s death and under his successor Diadoch, 
Armenia belonged (from 301 on) to the 
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Seleucides. Later, when internal weakness 
and incessant rebellions brought Alexander’s 
legacy to disintegration, two Armenian 
princes, Artashes (Artaxias) and Zareh 
(Zariadres), detached themselves from the 


Seleucian Empire and founded in Eastern 
and Western Armenia states of their own. 
Soon Artashes I (189-160) united the two 
portions in one single kingdom and founded 
the Artashid Dynasty of Armenia. Under 
Artashes Armenia reached a high degree of 
growth and prosperity. The foundation of 
the capital Artashat (Artaxata) on the river 
Araxes was the crowning glory of his life. 
Strabon reports that the king of Carthage, 
Hannibal, the famous general and strate- 
gist, who had fled the Romans and taken 
refuge in Armenia, helped Artashes to 
choose a site for his capital. The Armenian 
people has immortalized Artashes’ person 
and his exploits in epic songs which sur- 
vived for centuries in the memory of the 
common people, and were recorded by na- 
tional historians. 


Tigran II the Great (95-56 B.C.) of i 
Artashid Dynasty waged a series of vic- 
torious wars against Iran, Cappadocia, and 
other lands. Then, as “King of Kings” or 
“Great King of Asia” (quotations from Cic- 
ero) he extended the boundaries of Armenia 
from the valleys of the Araxes and ‘the Kur 
to the borders of Phoenicia, and from the 
Pontic mountains to the plains of Mesopo- 
tamia, and so founded the Armenian Em- 
pire. In alliance with the great king of 
Pontus, Mithridates II Eupator (132-63 
B.C.), his father-in-law, he waged war for 
years, and with varying fortune, against 
Rome and its celebrated generals Sulla, 
Lucullus and Pompeus, until the Allied 
Kings were finally overcome by the superior 
might of the Romans. Even then Tigran 
succeeded to preserve the independence of 
his realm within narrower, purely national, 
limits. His glorious: deeds, including the 
building of the magnificant capital Tigrana- 
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kert (Tigranocerta) in Southern Armenia, 
were also hallowed and sung by the people, 
and lovingly preserved. They, too, were re- 
corded and are forever a source of patriotic 
pride and inspiration. 


* * #* 


3. The Armenian Arshakids (Arsacids) 
Relations Between Armenia, Iran, Rome and the 
Arab World. 

Armenia’s history and its relations with 
its eastern neighbor, the Persian Empire on 
one hand, and its western neighbor, the Ro- 
man Empire on the other, have often been 
determined by the constant rivalry of these 
two great powers of the Ancient World. It 
is as a part of this general pattern that the 
Artashids were succeeded in Armenia in the 
first century A.D. by the Arshakids who 
were a branch of the Iranian Arsacids (250 


_ B.C.-226 A.D.). However, Trdat I (Tirid- 


ates I), the first king of the Arshakid Dyn- 
asty (58-59 and 62-107 A.D.), was able to 
secure for his country and throne not only 
the friendship of his Persian relatives, but 
also that of the Roman emperor Nero. His 
extravagantly luxurious trip to Rome (66 
A.D.), and the equally magnificent recep- 
tion accorded him by Nero, who presented 
Trdat with a crown, greatly strengthened his 
position with Rome. The Roman historians 
(Tacitus, Plinius, etc.) report all these in 
great detail. When the Arsacids fell in Per- 
sia and were replaced by the Sassanid dyn- 
asty (226), Persia and Armenia became 
estranged for the first time for dynastic- 
political reasons. From then on the latter’s 
orientation took increasingly a western di- 
rection. 


Through the elevation of Christianity to 
the status of State-religion in Armenia (abt. 
300 A.D.), the opposition to Iran and, si- 
multaneously, the rapprochement with 
Rome (the Eastern Roman Empire) was 
intensified in Armenia by the religious fac- 
tor. Grigor (Gregory) the Illuminator (257- 
332), the National Apostle of Armenia who 
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belonged to the Arshakid noble family, and 
Drtad III, the Great, King of Armenia at 
the time (287-337), were the leaders of this 
transformation. Drdat’s successors on the 
royal throne and those of Gregory on the 
Church-throne (heads of the Church of Ar- 
menia are called Catholicos) carried on their 
policy. In spite of this Rome, in the course 
of subsequent political developments, came 
to an understanding with Persia at the ex- 
pense of Armenia. The Christian Arshakid 
buffer-state was divided between its mighty 
neighbors (387). By far the larger part of 
Armenia went to Persia. Here ruled the Ar- 
menian Arshakid for a long time to come, 
but always as vassals of Iran. In 428 Ar- 
menia’s Arshakid dynasty came to an end. 
From then on the country was governed 
through Persian governors some of whom 
were Armenian princes, mostly from the 
House of Mamiconians, thanks to which fact 
the country was able to enjoy a modicum of 
domestic freedom. In the Byzantine zone 
power was yielded by imperial administra- 
tors, who also were partly Armenians. 


The Sassanian kings and their Persian 
governors in Armenia drove the country to 
numerous desperate revolts, all of a popular 
character. These were caused by extreme 
oppression, excessive taxation and, what 
was more deeply resented, religious persecu- 
tion of the worst kind. The brutal measures 
resorted to by the Sassanians had for aim 
the reconversion of the Armenians to the re- 
ligion of Mazdaism, professed by them- 
selves. The rulers hoped by this to win the 
Armenians back to their side and to es- 
trange them from the West. The Armenian 
Resistence Movement was led by the Ma- 
miconian princes, Vardan, in the great re- 
ligious war of 451, and his nephew Vahan 
later. Finally the Persian kings were forced 
to recognize the Armenians’ right to relig- 
ious freedom, and to appoint Vahan Mami- 
conian Governor of Armenia with quite a 
few liberties and privileges (485). The seat 
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of his government was Dwin, not far from 
the old capital Artashat. Later the Sassan- 
ians resumed their policy of brutal suppres- 
sion and drove the Armenians again to na- 
tional defense. The most memorable of the 
uprisings which ensued was the general in- 
surrection of the year 571 led by another 
Vardan Mamiconian. At last weakness with- 
in and difficulties without brought the Sas- 
sanian Empire to its end. The Byzantine 
Empire, too, was getting feebler and feebler. 
The appearance of the Arabs and of Islam 
on the stage of history changed again, and 
this time fundamentally, the political situa- 
tion in Western Asia and in Armenia. 


As is well-known, Mohammed (571-632) 
and his immediate successors were able to 
propagate the new religion in a short time, 
to conquer with arms a considerable portion 
of the western-Asiatic countries, and to con- 
vert many peoples to Islam. Persia was 
one of the first countries to succumb to the 
might of the Arab world (630). The Persian 
people was forced to abandon its national 
religion and culture, and to embrace Islam. 
Soon after this (640) came the first Arab 
invasions of Armenia. Other invasions fol- 
lowed, which affected Byzantine Armenia as 
well. Although the Armenians defended their 
country stubbornly and with skill, they were 
finally subdued by the superior forces of 
the enemy. The Arabs, however, were un- 
able to convert the Armenians into Islam. 
Armenians remained faithful to their re- 
ligion and their national church, and con- 
served their language and culture with re- 
markable success. So they stayed, as in the 
times that would follow, an island of West- 
ern Christian civilization in the midst of 
the Islamic sea. Christian Byzantium turned 
a deaf ear to the cries for help of the Ar- 
menians. It preferred instead to take ad- 
vantage of their difficult position to press 
them into Church union. But these attempts, 
then and thereafter, were doomed to fail- 
ure. The Armenians were bitter: “Never 
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in our distress”, wrote the Armenian princes 
to Emperor Justinian II, “have we received 
any substantial help from the Greeks. Keep- 
ing faith with them has meant for us only 
ruin and death”. (14) Here it should be 
mentioned in passing that a whole series 
of famous Byzantines were Armenians or of 
Armenian ancestry. Thus for instance Nar- 
ses, one of the generals of Emperor Justinian 
I (527-565) who, as general commander of 
the Roman troops won victory over the 
Goths in Italy (552). Many Armenians as- 
cended even the Imperial throne. So Em- 
peror Mauritius (582-602). Also Emperor 
Basilius I, and the whole dynasty founded 
by him (867-1056) and known as the 
“Macedonian”, which in reality was, as 
Gelzer has established, an Armenian dyn- 
asty. 

The Arabs ruled Armenia through gov- 
ernors. The seat of government was once 
more Dwin. In the beginning the CA&liphs 
appointed native princes as governors: But 
this state of affairs was short-lived. Soon 
Arab governors replaced the natives. The 
brutal methods of the Caliphs and their 
Arab governors, their systematic policy 
aimed at the slow destruction of the Ar- 
menian princes and nobility to rob the 
people of its leadership, the heavy taxes and 
levies of all kinds, finally the abduction of 
young Armenian women for the harems of 
the Caliphs and the governors drove the Ar- 
menian people to desperate revolts against 
their masters. Though these were repressed 
with ruthless severity in most cases, the 
country continued to be in ceaseless <ur- 
moil. The Caliphs were eventually compelled 
to place Armenian princes at the head of 
the country’s administration. The most in- 
fluential of the princely houses were the 
Mamiconians and the Bagratuni. The first 
were, as they had always been, hotheaded 
and steadfast—they always stood for the 





14. Ohannes Draskhanakert’tsi, History of Ar- 
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Byzantine’ orientation in Armenia’s policy, 
The Bagratuni were more farsighted, and 
strove after a compromise with the Caliph- 
ate. And so it was a prince belonging to the 
latter house, Ashot Bagratuni, who in 744 
obtained the title of ruling prince from 
Caliph Mirwan II, the last of the Ommiade 
dynasty. 
* *# # 


4, The Bagratid (Bagratuni) Kingdom. 

It was over a century later, in 859, that 
another Ashot Bagratuni was able to obtain 
from the Caliph Muttavakil-Billah the title 
“Prince of Princes”, and to rule his land 
in complete peace. Foreign and domestic 
difficulties with which the Caliphs of the 
time were beset favored a policy of concilia- 
tion toward Armenia. As a result Ashot Bag- 
ratuni received in 885 the crown of Armenia 
from the hands of the Armenian princes and 
the Catholicos Georg II. He became thus 
the founder of the Bagratid dynasty. The 
Caliph Mohammed-Billah recognized him 
and Armenia’s independence in one and the 
same act. Emperor Basilius I of Byzance 
(867-886) also recognized the independence 
of Armenia, and sent Ashot a crown. Ashot 
ruled as king for six more years (885-891) 
with great ability. His royal residence was 
Bagaran on the river Ahurian. His son and 
successor Sembat I (891-914) inherited and 
enlarged his father’s dominions. He moved 
his residence to Dwin. The following Bag- 
ratuni kings were distinguished for their 
political acumen, their building activities, 
and the patronage they gave to culture and 
the arts: Ashot II, called Yerkath (Iron) 
914-929; Ashot III, called Oghormats 
(Merciful) 951-977 who built the city of Ani 
on the river Ahurian in the plain of Shirak 
his capital; and his successor Gagik I (990- 
1020). These kings brought the Bagratid 
kingdom and its capital, Ani, to highest 
flowering. The political boundaries and cul- 
tural influence of Armenia were expanded at 
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this time to the Caucasus mountain-chains 
in the North. Princes of the Bagratid house 
were placed on the throne of Georgia, Ar- 
menia’s neighbor on the north. (15) 

By and by the Bagratid kingdom weak- 
ened and began to totter. Centrifugal 
forces represented by several provincial 
kingdoms, that of the Artsruni in Vaspura- 
kan on the Lake Van, that of the Siuni in 
East-Armenia and a few others interfered 
with the growth of the central power. Both 
Bagdad and Byzantium gave aid and com- 
fort to these centrifugal forces. But the de- 
cisive factor in this period was the appear- 
ance of the Seljuks upon the stage of his- 
tory which occurred simultaneously with the 
complete collapse of the Caliphate and the 
extreme enfeeblement of the Byzantine em- 
pire. Little Armenia, left to itself, was unable 
to withstand the fresh blows. Especially so 
when Byzantium, not satisfied with denying 
help to the Armenians in their unequal 
struggle against the new danger from the 
East, took advantage of their critical sit- 
uation once more to annex more Armenian 
territories. Not for long, however, for soon 
the new Asiatic power was menacing By- 
zantium itself. The incumbent of the Bag- 
ratuni throne at the time was, very un- 
fortunately for the Armenians, an unworthy 
man and a weakling by the name John-Sem- 
bat (1020-1042). Seeing the great danger 
from the East he turned over kingdom and 
capital to the Byzantines. Senekerim, the 
provincial king of Vaspurakan, behaved in 
the same knavish manner: seeing that the 
Seliuks were threatening his realm he ab- 
dicated of his own will (1021) to Basilius IT, 
Emperor of Byzantium, receiving in ex- 
change the city of Sebastia and a few small 
holdings in Cappadocia, where he migrated 
together with tens of thousands of his sub- 
jects. As a result of all this the luckless 
Gagik IT (1042-1045), the last king on the 
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Bagratid throne, and his brave and patriotic 
princes lead by General Vahram Pahlavuni 
were unsuccessful in their efforts to defend 
the country against the onslaughts of the 
Seljuks and the Byzantine usurpers. Fi- 
nally Emperor Constantine Monomachus 
managed to get the best of the Armenians. 
He invited young Gagik under oath to 
Constantinople to negotiate a friendship- 
agreement. At the same time he man- 
oevered the surrender of Ani (1044) be- 
hind his back. Later (1077) the Byzantines 
murdered the ill-fated king, and wiped 
out his house. In this manner was the Bag- 
ratid dynasty terminated after approxi- 
mately 200 yrs. of existence. But the By- 
zantines could not keep for long the patri- 
mony of the Armenians. It was soon wrest- 
ed from them by the Seljuks: their captains 
Tughril and Alp-Arslan devastated Armen- 
ia and all the neighboring countries. The 
Byzantines were unable to defend even 
Ani, the capital, which was taken and 
pillaged by the Seljuks in 1064. Ani was 
captured again (1236) by the Tatar ruler 
Charmagan, who razed it to the ground. 
In 1320 a terrible earthquake completed 
what was left undone by the invaders. 
Today Ani is a city of ruins—but even 
its ruins are an imposing monument to 
its one-time glory and splendor. 


5. The Kingdom of the Rubenids in Cilicia. 


The end of the Bagratid Kingdom did 
not strangle the will to national freedom 
in the heart of the Armenian people. True, 
this seemed no longer possible in Armenia 
proper for a long time to come. But Ar- 
menian princes could, and did, gain a 
foothold in Cilicia where they captured 
a series of forts with surrounding territor- 
ies. In time they succeeded in founding there 
principalities of their own. These feats were 
favored by circumstances: Although Cilicia 
nominally still belonged to the Byzantine 
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Empire, the position of the latter was ex- 
tremely weak there. Also, the population 
of the region was not so much Greek, as 
Armenian. The Armenians had gradually 
become the majority in Cilicia through im- 
migration, land-purchases, and conquests. 
They had a great number of strong set- 
tlements there. Besides these, there were 
many local, half-independent Armenian 
principalities as well as Armenian-culture 
cities in Cilicia, even before the general 
movement began and the Rubenian State 
was founded. 

The founder of the new Armenian dyn- 
asty in Cilicia was Ruben; it is known 
in history as the Rubenid dynasty (11th- 
14th centuries). The successors of Ruben I 
(1080-1095), a near relative of the last 
Bagratid king Gagik II, expanded the 
South Western frontier of his realm until 
it reached the Mediterranean. Soon they 
emerged as friends and allies of’ the Cru- 
saders. Through intermarriage they re- 
lated themselves with them, and received 
from them the European title of Baron. 
Later they were successful in obtaining 
the crown from them. This was accom- 
plished by Prince Leon II (1187-1219) who 
brought his state, Cilician Armenia, to 
the highest stage of development. He en- 
tered into alliance with Friedrich Barba- 
rossa (1152-1190), the leader of the Third 
Crusade. The German emperor promised 
him a king’s crown for the assistance he 
gave to the Crusaders. The unexpected 
death of Barbarossa near the Cilician-Ar- 
menian borders postponed for a time the 
fulfillment of this plan. Barbarossa’s son 
and successor, Heinrich VI (1190-1197) 
sent his chancellor Cardinal Konrad von 
Wittelsbach, Archbishop of Mainz, with 
a gold crown to Prince Levon. But Hein- 
rich VI, too, died in the meantime, so Le- 
von’s coronation took place under Hein- 
rich’s son Otto IV (1198-1215) in Tarsus, 


Capital of Cilician Armenia (January 6, 
1199). The delegate of the Kaiser, Konrad 
von Wittelsbach, was present at the cere- 
mony. “Leo I, by the grace of the Roman 
Emperor King of Armenia”, so designates 
himself the first crowned ruler of Cilician 
Armenia. Soon thereafter the Byzantine 
emperor Alexis Angelos also sent the Ar- 
menian ruler a gold crown. The newly 
crowned prince, now King Levon I the 
Great, continued his manyfold constructive 
activities with renewed energy, always con- 
sulting with his wise and experienced 
statesmen. He transferred his capital from 
Tarsus to Sis, laid the foundations for the 
reorganization of the country and the Army 
after the Western-European pattern, built 
new forts, created a new Justice, encour- 
aged and developed commerce and com- 
munication with Europe, particularly with 
Venice and Genoa, etc., etc. Levon’s reign 
is rightly considered as the most glorious 
in the history of Cilician Armenia. We 
could add that under the Rubenid dynasty 
the seat of the head of the Armenian 
Church was transferred (from Echmiat- 
sin) to Sis, capital of Armenia. 


Levon I had no son and heir, but an on- 
ly daughter, Zabelle by name. So, soon af- 
terward the kingdom passed to her hus- 
band, Hethum I (1226-1270), who be- 
longed to another branch of the Rubenid 
House. With the ascension of Hethum I 
began the Hethumid dynasty of Cilician 
Armenia. There appeared now on the 
southern border of the country a new dan- 
ger which menaced all the Western-Christ- 
ian states of the area; Egyptian Mameluks. 
A similar danger was already visible on 
the Eastern border; the Mongol Tatars. 
Hethum’s successors exhausted the energies 
of their country in long defensive wars 
with the Mameluks. Their calls for help 
went unheeded by the Christian powers. 
The Egyptian Sultan invaded Cilicia, laid 
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it to waste and plunder. King Levon IV 
(1321-1340), the last Hethumid, having 
no male heir, the kingdom went to the 
Latin Princes Lusignan of Cyprus who were 
Armenian and Rubenid on the maternal 
side. Levon V (1365-1375) was the last 
king of this house, and at the same time 
the last ruler on the throne of Armenia. 
The Mameluks invaded the country again 
in 1375 bringing destruction to the cities 
and the countryside. Levon resisted long 
and valiantly but without eventual suc- 
cess. He was taken prisoner and carried to 
Cairo. Later (1382) he regained his free- 
dom, proceeded to Spain, and from there 
to London and Paris, pleading everywhere 
with the Western rulers for help. Every- 
where he met with failure. So Levon V, 
the last and most luckless of Armenian 
kings, died 1393 in Paris and was buried 
there. 


* * ## 


6. Armenia Under Foreign Rule, Seljuks, 
Mongols, Persians, Turks. 


The end of the Armenian kingdom in 
Cilicia marked the beginning of the dark- 
est period of Armenian history. Armenia 
proper was, as we have seen, already fallen 
victim to the Seljuk tribes. However, two 
Armenian princes, the brothers Ivane and 
Zakare from the house of Yerkainabazook 
(the Longarmed), both generals and ad- 
visers of the famous Queen Tamara of 
Georgia (1185-1212), had succeeded in se- 
curing the active support of this sovereign 
and, rallying around them the scattered 
fighting forces of Armenia, made themselves 
masters of Ani and the surrounding Ar- 
menian territories. The two brothers re- 
built Ani, rehabilitated the whole country 
around it, and restored to them some of 
their former glory. For this reason they are 
often referred to as “the kings of Ar- 
menia” in the chronicles of the period. But 
all this was of short duration. A new dan- 
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ger, a most fearful pestilence and menace 
for Armenia, the whole East, and Eastern 
Europe loomed at the horizon of history 
—the Mongols and their swift and crush- 
ing advance upon the old centers of civil- 
ization. 

First the raids and incursions of Jen- 
ghiz Khan’s (1206-1227) Tatar hordes, and 
later those led personally by Leng Timur 
(1370-1405) and his successors trans- 
formed Armenia and all Western Asia into 
a barren tract. Cilicia was able to main- 
tain itself in the face of the Mongol peril— 
in fact King Hethum I (1226-1270) sent 
his brother, General Sembat, to the court 
of the Tatar Khan, to negotiate an alliance 
with him, then himself made the long 
journey to Karakorum, the residence of 
Khan Mangu in Central Asia. A large re- 
tinue of officers and statesmen accompanied 
him. Mangu was among the mightiest suc- 
cessors of Jenghiz. The two kings entered 
into a compact against the Seljuks and the 
Mameluks. The fact that Mongols were 
not yet converted to Islam, and many of 
their big chiefs had influential Christian 
wives contributed to Hethum’s diplomatic 
victory. In the end, however, Cilicia was 
not spared. The terrible plague completed 
its course when the Osmanli Turks, coming 
from Central Asia in the wake of the Mon- 
gols, entered the stage. 


In the period which follows, from the 
16th to the 18th centuries, Armenia is 
reduced to a military field for the contin- 
uous and devastating wars between the 
Osmanlis and the Persians. The latter had 
succeeded in recapturing their long-lost inde- 
pendence, and to found a new national 
dynasty, the Sefevid. From the first the 
Sefevids under their ruler, Shah Ismail I, 
and the Osmanlis under Sultan Selim I 
began to wage bloody wars with each other 
on Armenian soil, and for its possession 
(1515). These conflicts took on more in- 
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tensity toward the end of the 16th century 
and the beginning of the 17th under Shah 
Abbas the Great of Persia (1585-1629) and 
the Turkish Sultan Murad III. Armenia 
was laid waste and depopulated. Brutal 
large-scale transportations of Armenians 
from their age-old homeland by the Osman- 
li Turks and the Persians, who wished to 
use the native industry of the Armenians to 
develop their land, emptied Armenia of its 
population. Shah Abbas for instance trans- 
ported (1605) not less than 25,000 Armen- 
ian families from the Ararat Plain to Is- 
pahan, his capital, and founded with them 
a new city, New Jugha near Ispahan, still 
in existence, as well as numerous settle- 
ments of Armenian peasants throughout 
Southern Persia. Sultan Murad III had 
acted in the same manner in the preced- 
ing century (1580), deporting 60,000 Ar- 
menians from the Ararat Plain to Western 
Anatolia. And these were by no means iso- 
lated occurrences. As a consequence of the 
ruthless policy of Armenia’s foreign mas- 
ters, inaugurated with the destruction of 
Ani and other flourishing cities, other Ar- 
menians were forced to abandon in myriads 
the land of their fathers, and to take ref- 
uge in foreign lands. Thus came into being 
the Armenian communities abroad: in Cri- 
mea, Moldavia, Bukovina, Galicia, Tran- 
sylvania, etc. Armenia remained divided be- 
tween the Persians and the Turks from the 
beginning of the 16th to the beginning of the 
18th centuries. It shared the fate of the 
majority of the Eastern and Balkan coun- 
tries: Greece, Bulgaria, etc. 


Centuries-long servitude under the yoke 
of a foreign and savage master could not, 
however, crush the inborn love for freedom 
in the heart of the Armenian people. The 
Armenians had preserved here and there, 
in several mountainous regions of their 
ancestral territories, a modicum of semi- 
independence. The Persian Shahs, and the 


Turkish Sultans often were satisfied with 
tributes and other imposts paid by the 
native princes, and gave them a free hand 
in the management of their internal af- 
fairs. This was the situation in the moun- 
tainlands of Zeitun in Cilicia, Sassun in 
South-Armenia (in the Taurus Mountains), 
and in Karabagh and Siunik in East-Ar- 
menia (in the eastern branch of the Cau- 
casus mountains). At the beginning of the 
18th century an Armenian prince and mil- 
itary leader, David Beg, even succeeded to 
found an autonomous state in Karabagh 
and Siunik. Armenian princes of Karabagh 
(Meliks) maintained self-rule until the end 
of the 18th. The situation was the same in 
Sassun and Zeitun. 

The leading freedom-loving clans of the 
Armenian people had always sought to es- 
tablish political contact with Europe in 
order to interest the European nations in 
Armenia’s plight, and to secure their help 
in its liberation. In this task they had an 
active ally and patron in the Armenian 
Church which, since the loss of Armenia’s 
independence, had often assumed the role 
of political representative of the nation. It 
was with this mission that two Church- 
Heads (Catholicos) of the 16th century, 
Stepanos V (1541-1556) and Michael 
(1556-1570) had made special trips to 
Europe. Later it was a young Armenian 
called Israel Ori, from one of the old 
princely houses, who in the last quarter of 
the 17th century undertook a long journey 
as a delegate of the Catholicos Jacob IV 
(1665-1680) and the higher circles of Ar- 
menia. After long wanderings in many 
countries of the West, he arrived in Ger- 
many where he was introduced to Prince 
Johann Wilhelm, Elector of Pfalz, and won 
kis favor, after which he disclosed to him 
the object of his mission—Restoration of 
the Kingdom of Armenia with Johann Wil- 
helm himself as king. The German prince 
accepted the offer, and informed Kaiser 
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Leopold I of the project. However, there 
were unsurmountable obstacles which de- 
feated the plan of the Armenian patriot. 
Ori then turned to Peter the Great, Czar 
of Russia, but his efforts in this direction 
too were unfruitful. 


* * # 


7. The 19 Century and the Present Times. 


In the beginning of the 19th century 
Transcaucasia, and with it the larger 
part of Pers-Armenia with its centers 
Erevan and Echmiatsin, came into Rus- 
sia’s possession. The Armenians who want- 
ed first of all security of life and honor, 
and opportunity for cultural and economic 
development, felt somewhat better under 
the new conditions. But they were always, 
from the days of Peter the Great to the 
end, i.e., the conquest of East-Armenia 
by Russia, cheated and betrayed by Rus- 
sian diplomacy. 

At the end of the 19th and the beginning 
of the 20th century the Czarist govern- 
ment, in an attempt to strangle the na- 
tional-cultural life of the Armenian peo- 
ple, embarked on a policy of open russifi- 
cation shutting down the Armenian na- 
tional schools, encroaching on the freedom 
of the Armenian National Church and con- 
fiscating its properties and holdings. The 
ensuing general discontent among Armen- 
ians led to passive opposition first, and to 
open rebellion later (1903-1905). Politic- 
ally, the Armenian aspirations, as ex- 
pressed in the course of political develop- 
ments in the Caucasus, had for object the 
autonomy of Russian Armenia within the 
limits of the Transcaucasian Federation and 
the Russian Empire, with the proviso that 
the new administrative division of Trans- 
caucasia and determination of its internal 
boundaries would be based on the prin- 
ciple of nationality, as well as on the ad- 
ministrative autonomy of the districts con- 
cerned. 
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The position of the Armenians in the 
Ottoman Empire was as bad as ever. Ab- 
solute lawlessness and utter insecurity were 
rampant over there—the repeated attempts 
of the Sultans to introduce general re- 
forms in the Empire remained a dead let- 
ter. With the ascent of Sultan Abdul Hamid 
II to the throne the situation everywhere, 
but especially in Turkish Armenia, de- 
teriorated to the nethermost. The Armenian 
peasants, the masses of the people, were 
systematically robbed of their land and 
property, and subjected to the arbitrary 
powers of countless functionaries on one 
hand, and of Kurdish tribes on the other. 
Irregular troops, called Hamidie, recruited 
from the Kurds, committed murders and 
robberies throughout Armenia, with com- 
plete impunity. The Armenians were forced 
to emigrate from their homeland by fraud 
or sheer brutality. No wonder, then, that 
the Armenians in some places resorted to 
arms: no wonder that the Armenian Ques- 
tion, too, was now brought to the Green 
Table of Diplomacy. Worse conditions than 
those that had caused the Balkan peoples 
to launch their wars of liberation obtained 
in Turkish Armenia. Article 61 of the Ber- 
lin Treaty (1878) imposed on the Sublime 
Porte the obligation of introducing reforms 
in Armenia. Instead, Abdul Hamid II or- 
ganized massacres of Armenians all over 
the Empire. In the hope of securing at least 
the most elementary human rights and 
tolerable living conditions, the Armenians 
then extended a friendly hand to the Young 
"Turks of the opposition, and helped them 
by word and deed to bring about the blood- 
less revolution of 1908. Later, through the 
German-Russian Project of January 26, 
1914 which was accepted by the Turkish 
government, a new attempt was made to 
ameliorate the lot of Armenains and to 
create permanent conditions for a tolerable 
existence in Turkish-Armenia. The plan 


called for the division of the Armenian 
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vilayets into two Administrative Zones un- 
der European “Inspector Generals,” one a 
Norwegian, and the other a Dutch. The con- 
sequences of these measures were even 
worse for the Armenians: driven by the 
insane urge to utilize the opportunity of- 
fered by the first Wutld War to get rid 
of the Christian population of the Ottoman 
Empire, the Young Turkish government 
planned and organized (1915) the system- 
atic extermination of the Armenian peo- 
ple. 

The political events during World War 
I and the period immediately following it, 
i.e. the revolutionary upheavals in Russia 
and the Caucasus in 1917 and 1918, had 
for a result the emergence of the Armenian 
Republic on the 28th of May, 1918 in the 
Ararat plain, with Erevan as its capital. 
But the pact between Moscow and Ankara 
which soon followed (March 1921), changed 
fundamentally the situation in the Cau- 
casus and Armenia once again. The pact 
gave Turkey not only whole Turkish Ar- 
menia which they were allowed to keep, 
but also a third of the Russian-Armenian 
territory: the districts of Kars, Ardahan 
and Surmalu. The Treaty of Sévres (Aug- 
ust 10, 1920), giving de jure recognition to 
the new Armenian State (de facto recogni- 
tion had been given some time before) and 
providing for the incorporation of Turkish 
Armenia into its boundaries, was annuled 
through the Treaty of Lausanne (1923). The 
Red Army sovietized the greater part of 


what remained of the Armenian Republic 
(December 2, 1920), while the mountain- 
district of Zangezur held on and refused 
to submit. Soon after this (Feb. 16, 1921) 
came the sovietization of Georgia. In Azer- 
baijan, the third Transcaucasian republic, 
it had happened much earlier (April 28, 
1920). The brutal regime of the Bolsheviks 
provoked in a short time a general uprising 
in Armenia (Feb. 18, 1921). The Soviets 
were driven out of the country. The national 
government returned to power in Erevan. 
This reversal, even of short duration, stands 
unique in the history of the Soviet Union. 
On the 2nd day of April, 1921 Armenia 
was declared a second time a Soviet coun- 
try. The mountainland Zangezur maintained 
its independence until July of the same year. 
On March 12, 1922 the Soviet republics of 
Armenia, Azerbaijan and Georgia formed 
the “Union of the Federated Socialist So- 
viet Republics of Transcaucasia.” On De- 
cember 13th of the same year this was 
change into the “Transcaucasian I'edera- 
tive Soviet Republic.” It joined the Soviet 
Union a few days later (December 30, 1922). 
The Constitution of the Soviet Union of 
December 5, 1936 dissolved the Transcau- 
casian Republic and declared its national 
components, Armenia, Georgia and Azer- 
baijan independent Federated Republics 
once more. The Constitution of Soviet Ar- 
menia (1937 amended 1938) is fashioned, 
both as to content and wording, on the 
pattern of the other republics of the Soviet 


Union. 


Cultural History: A Cursory View 


1, Early Period. 

Now let us cast an overall glance on the 
position of the Armenian people in the his- 
tory of culture. 

The origin of the Armenians, their lan- 
guage and their oldest traditions point 


clearly to the fact that their culture, too, - 


was from the beginning and of necessity 


Indo-European—it could not be any other 
way. In the oldest period of their history 
the Armenians exhibit, as it was to be ex- 
pected, common cultural traits with their 
relatives, the Phrygians; they are dressed 
like the latter and are similarly equipped, 
as Herodotus and other historians report. 
In their religious, cultural, political, social, 
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economic and domestic life Armenians are 
nearest to the Persians. The Armenian 
pantheon with Aramazd as its head and 
the goddess Anahit enjoying first place 
among the rest of the divinities, shows clos- 
est connection with that of Iran. The prin- 
cipal seats of worship of the Armenians were 
Ashtishat on the Eastern Euphrates, Erez 
on the Western Euphrates, and Artashat on 
the Araxes. Especially in the Arsacid period 
of their history the language, morals and 
customs, as well as the whole philosophy of 
life of the two peoples show manifold like- 
ness, derived from the common Aryan 
source. Xenophon who travelled through Ar- 
menia in the winter of 400-399 B.C., gives 
a great deal of interesting information about 
life in Armenia in that early period. We 
learn from him, for instance, that Armen- 
ians were mostly farmers and herdsmen, 
that they were superior horse-breeders; also, 
that beer was their national drink. Xenop- 
hon also describes the home of the Armenian 
farmer, life in the village, and Armenian 
hospitality. These reports are of the great- 
est value for the cultural history of the 
oldest period of Armenia. Herodotus, who 
lived even earlier (Sth century B.C.) speaks 
of the trade activities of the Armenians, and 
of their commercial intercourse with the 
neighboring countries. 

The age of Alexander the Great brought 
to Armenia, as it did to Iran and entire 
Western Asia, the Hellenistic culture. The 
linguistic kinship between Armenian and 
Greek must have contributed to this. Not 
even the Armenian pantheon remained 
untouched by Greek influence. Artashes I 
(189-160 B.C.), the founder of the Artashid 
dynasty, was a patron of Hellenistic cul- 
ture. Tigran the Great’s court (95-56 B.C.) 
encouraged it with special favors. Greek 
artists and poets were highly appreciated in 
Artashat and Tigranakert, the capitals of 
Ancient Armenia. Artavasd himself, heir and 
successor of Tigran, wrote tragedies in 
Greek. Greek plays were played on the Ar- 
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menian stage. Coins of the Armenian kings 
of that period bear Greek legends. Roman 
culture was likewise greatly esteemed in 
Armenia. Trdat I, the founder of the Ar- 
menian Arshakid dynasty, brought home 
with him from his trip to Rome a great 
many artists and architects: monuments pre- 
served from that period confirm the Armen- 
ian historians’ testimony about it. Worthy 
of special mention is the pagan Temple of 
Garni, not far from Erevan, built for Trdat 
I by Roman-Greek and Armenian architects, 
whose ruins are preserved. In general Ar- 
menian Arshakids were outspoken friends 
of the Hellenistic-Roman culture. So, among 
others, King Trdat III the Great (287- 
337) who was educated in Rome, and who 
with the help of Gregory the Illuminator, 
made Christianity the religion of Armenia. 
It should be taken for granted that the 
culture of the Haldians or Urartians, the 
pre-Armenian inhabitants of the country, 
must also have left traces in Armenian cul- 
ture. The arts of masonry, irrigation, me- 
tallurgy, ceramics which were highly de- 
veloped by the Urartians, were taken over 
by their heirs, the Armenians. Remains of 
the impressive irrigation system of pre-Ar- 
menian Armenia prove this. A great num- 
ber of geographical and historical names in 
Armenia are also of Urartian origin. 


2. Early-Christian Western Culture in Armenia. 


Armenians glory in the fact that they 
are the first people in the history of Christ- 
ianity to adopt it as the official religion of 
their state. The event took place around 300, 
that is, 13 years before Constantine the 
Great (306-337) issued his Edict of Milan 
(313) with which he granted the new relig- 
ion equal rights with the old cults of the 
Roman Empire. It was still later, in 392, 
that Theodosius I (379-395) adopted Christ- 


ianity as official religion. This means a cen- 
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tury of difference between Armenia and the 
rest of the Christian world. 

In the beginning of his missionary ac- 
tivity Grigor the Illuminator, the national 
apostle of Armenia, founded the monastery 
of Echmiatsin in Vagharshapat, capital of 
Armenia at the time. To this day it remains 
the Holy See of the Armenian Church. 

By adopting Christianity as religion of 
state Armenians turned their face toward 
the West and Western culture. Grigor the 
Illuminator had received a Greek-Christian 
education, and so had his successors Ner- 
ses I, and Sahak Parthev, as well as Mesrop 
Mashtots, the discoverer of the Armenian 
Alphabet and his pupils. Byzantium, 
Athens, Rome, Caesaria, Alexandria and 
Antioch were the principal centers to which 
the Armenian youth of the period flocked 
to get its higher education. Many of the 
young Armenians became famous in these 
places. We may mention here the Armenian 
Prohairesios who won fame, and the friend- 
ship of Emperor Julian the Apostate (361- 
363) as a scholar and teacher in Athens. 
“The most popular lectures at the Academy 
of Athens are those of the Armenian 
teacher, Prohairesios”. Prohairesios was a 
great orator. Julian compares him with 
Pericles. Celebrated Greeks of the time were 
among his pupils. (16) The above-mentioned 
centers of Greek culture continued to exer- 
‘cise influence over the Armenians in the 
5th and 6th centuries, and after. 

The Christian-Western culture continued 
to be dominant in Armenia even when Is- 
lam and the Arabs, and later other foreign 
Asiatic peoples, representatives of an op- 
posite philosophy and culture, took the place 
of the kindred Persians and Romans. Of 
course, it cannot be said that these alien 
cultures left no trace behind them, but their 
‘influence has been slight in comparison. In 





16, See Prohuiresios’ Biography by Eunapius, 
Vit. Soph, 485 f. Cf. Jos. Bidez, Julian der Abtrun- 
mnige. Munchen 194), S. 124-125 f. 


any case, however, Armenians have known 
how to blend these foreign influences with 
their own being, to nationalize them, so to 
say. Yes, Armenians have been able to na- 
tionalize even Christianity, and to create 
a distinctive church of their own, indepen- 
dent from any church power on earth: a 
church that has played through the centuries 
the role of an important national, cultural, 
and at times political factor. With all this, 
the Armenian Church has not abstained from 
cultural relations and exchange with the 
other churches. “On the contrary,” says 
Gelzer, “it is through such exchange that 
the Armenian national consciousness has 
been strengthened and developed”. It is also 
in this manner that “the true-Armenian 
perception of things (spiritual) has come to 
its fullest and most beautiful flowering”. 
(17) 


* * # 


3. The Invention of the Armenian Alphabet. 


The best fruit of the Armenian cultural 
flowering is the invention of the Armenian 
alphabet (406 A.D.) by Mesrop Mashtots 
(died 440). “The invention of the Armenian 
alphabet is decidedly the most remarkable 
among the post-Christian creations of na- 
tional alphabets” says the well-known Ar- 
menist, Joseph Marquart. He adds: “A 
people that has produced such men and 
honors them as its heroes cannot perish, as 
long as it holds them as models for its 
aspirations”. And again: “The invention of 
the Armenian alphabet is a cultural phenom- 
enon of unusual interest to the history of 
World-culture”, (18) 

Closely following ‘the invention of the 
alphabet came the foundation of national 
schools in Armenia. Armenian youth was 





17.H Gelzer, Zur armenischen Gotterlehre, S. 
100 (==Berichte uber die Verhandlungen der 
konigl. sachs. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 
Philos.-hist, Klasse. Leipzig 1896, Bd. 48). 

18. Jos, Marquart (Markwart), Uber den Ur 
sprung des Armenischen Alphabets, Wien 1917, 
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now educated and trained in its own lan- 
guage by native teachers, and inspired with 
national-patriotic spirit. The Greek and Sy- 
rian schools which till then enjoyed absolute 
monopoly, lost their raison d’etre, and by 
and by disappeared. Followed the Golden 
Age of Armenian literature and the blos- 
soming of the Classic Armenian (Grabar). 
The first phase concerned itself with the 
translation of a great number of books from 
foreign languages—mostly Greek—into Ar- 
menian: The subjects ranged from Theology 
and Philosophy to History and Grammar. 
Today some of these books exist only in the 
Old-Armenian translations. The crown of 
the translations was that of the Bible in a 
perfect and beautiful Armenian, which pre- 
served in its entirety, and is today an almost 
inexhaustible source of Classic-Armenian. It 
was thus that, at a time when the temporary 
might of the Arshakids was declining and 
Armenia’s independence was in danger, two 
geniuses, the scholarly monk Mesrop Mash- 
tots and the contemporary head of the 
Church, Sahak Parthev created a new and 
more enduring instrument for the preserva- 
tion of their people. In this work they had 
the patronage and encouragement of their 
enlightened sovereign, King Vramshapuh, 
and the close collaboration of a group of 
select students. 
oe 2. @ 


4. The Old Literature of the Armenians 


In the period immediately following the 
invention of their alphabet Armenians pro- 
duced also a number of original works, 
mostly of historical nature. Agathangelos, 
Faustos, Koriun, Elisha, Lazar Parbetsi, M. 
Khorenatsi and a few others are the main 
representatives of Armenian historiography 
from the classical and the post-classical 
period. ‘The first three (5th century) and 
Eznik, author of an important book on His- 
tory of Religion, are at the same time the 
masters of Classical Armenian. From the 
later historians, which are extremely great 
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in number, we may mention here Sebeos 
(7th century), Levond (8th century), Ohan- 
nes Catholicos, Thomas Artsruni (9th), As- 
soghik, Kalankatuatsi (10th), Lastivertsi 
(1ith), Urhayetsi, Kirakos (13th) and many 
others in the following centuries, up to the 
modern times and the present. “Sources for 
Armenian history are so abundant”, ex- 
claims Hubschmann, “there are very few 
countries outside Europe who possess such 
a rich supply”. (19) And again: “The same 
sources are also rich with material for the 
history of the neighboring peoples: the 
Georgians, The Arrans (Alwans), Syrians, 
Iranians, the Byzantines, the Turks, Mon- 
gols, etc.” 

The various branches of the sciences were 
also cultivated by the Armenians. A num- 
ber of monasteries where the higher educa- 
tion of the period was partly concentrated, 
were the principal seats of learning in an- 
cient Armenia. Naturally, ecclestiastic stud- 
ies and religious literature held a prominent 
place in the curriculum. Of the too numerous 
representatives of this branch of scholarship 
we shall mention only two: the Catholicos 
Ohannes Otznetsi (8th century) called The 
Philosopher, and the Archbishop Nerses 
Lambronatsi (12th century) who was called 
the “St. Paul of Armenia” by his contemp- 
oraries. The principal representative of the 
philosophical sciences in ancient Armenia is 
David The Philosopher (5th century), also 
called ‘The Invincible’. Works of Aristotle 
and other Greeks were translated or adapted 
by him. Mathematics and Natural Sciences 
were not neglected either. We may mention 
Anania Shirakatsi (7th century) and Ohan- 
nes Erzenkatis (13 century), both authors 
of a number of works in these fields, Mec- 
hitar Heratsi (12th) and Amirdovlat (15th) 
were famous as physicians in their times, 





19. H. Hubschmann, Zur Geshichte Armeniens 
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and have left very valuable works. Among 
authors of lawbooks let us again name two: 
Mechitar Gosh, and Sembat (13th century). 
Finally Old Armenian literature counts in 
it many learned books on agriculture and 
many other subjects. 


* * # 


5. Armenian Poetry 


Pure poetry has its honorable place in 
the Armenian literature of the past. First 
come a number of fragments of poems and 
popular songs rescued from the antique pre- 
Christian period. The Armenian poetry of 
the Middle period, fully the equal of its 
Persian contemporary, has a number of out- 
standing representatives: Frik and Ohan- 
nes Erzenkatsi (13/14 centuries), Constan- 
tine Erzenkatsi and Arakel Bagheshitsi (14th 
century), Mekertich Naghash and Ohannes 
Telkurantsi (15th), and in particular, Gri- 
gor Akhtamartsi and Nahapet Kuchak 
(16th century) as well as many other lyric 
poets and minstrels from the flowering per- 
iod of Armenian poetry. The vital and gen- 
erally understood colloquial speech of the 
times (Classical Armenian was dead by 
then) is the language in which these poets 
write. We call it Middle-Armenian. The 
love"motive is predominant in Middle-Ar- 
menian poetical works. The beloved, the 
rose and the nightingale are sung in them 
with special fondness and passion. So are 
love for the Fatherland and the Nation, and 
the joys and sorrows of the individual and 
the community. Of particular poignancy are 
the poems which describe the sad plight 
and homesick feelings of the exiles and ref- 
ugees, a recurrent theme of Armenian po- 
etry. Armenian poets of this period have 
also a predilection for didactic or popular- 
wisdom themes, Old-time teachings and 
homespun philosophy form the favorite sub- 
ject of many a poem. In a word, Man and 
the Universe, the Individual, and Beautiful 
Nature are presented by the Armenian bards 
of the period, dressed in a new and alto- 
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gether fresh form, and penetrated with a 
spirit which is wide open to the world. The 
quatraine is the favorite form of art of some 
of these lyric poets. From the Middle Period 
originate also numerous popular songs and 
fables of high merit. In the same period 
falls finally the origin of the Armenian na- 
tiona! epic which is still alive in the mouth 
of our common folk, and is recited by popu- 
lar bards in our own time. The subject of 
the epic are the Armenian wars of libera- 
tion from foreign rule. Finally, the religious 
poetry of the old Armenians deservedly en- 
joys a high fame. Grigor Narekatsi (10th 
century), the well-known mystic, and Ner- 
ses Shnorhali (12th) “the talented”, authors 
of a number of deep-felt and genuinely po- 
etic hymns, are the principal representatives 


of it. 
* * 


6. The Arts 

The arts, especially architecture had their 
due place in the culture of the ancient Ar- 
menians. What has remained from the fam- 
ous old-Armenian architecture bears wit- 
ness to the high degree of perfection it had 
attained, and the wide influence it exer- 
cised. (20) It is in this field that the deeply 
Indo-European character of the Armenian 
genius manifests itself. Joseph Strzygowski 
of Vienna, the famous historian of art and 
best authority on Airmenian architecture 
calls the Armenians “carriers of Indo-Eur- 
opean architectural thought” and their coun- 
try “a focus of Indo-European architec- 
ture”—“an excessively rich open air museum 
of Indo-European building-art”. He thinks 
that “recognition of Armenian architecture 
as Indo-European is the key to the only 
right view, the only view worthy of our 
fatherland”. (21) The art of statuary and 
carving in Armenia was closely connected 





20. Cf. Josef Strzygowski, Die Baukunst der Ar- 
menier und Europa. 2 Bde Wien 1918. 

21, Same author, Die Armenier als Trager in- 
dogermanischen Baudenkens. (Sammelschrift Ar- 
meniertum—Ariertum, Potsdam 1934, S. 29-33). 
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with architecture. But artistic creation in 
ancient Armenia has expressed itself in 
many other ways, particularly in the field 
of miniature-painting. Its countless works 
are scattered in old Armenian manuscripts. 
We should also mention music, which has 
more than one renowned representative. The 
Catholicos Komitas (7th century) is the 
most famous among them. We might add 
that the ancient Armenians had worked 
out a system of notation of their own, which 
should be classed as another basic creation 
of theirs. Finally the theater was not un- 
known to the ancient Armenians. We have 


already spoken of the plays belonging to the 


pre-Christian period of their history. But 
later, too, stagecraft was known and prac- 
ticed in Armenia, notwithstanding the per- 
secutions of the spiritual authorities. In fact 
a long dissertation on theatrical activity in 
Armenia and its evils written by a Church 
Father, Ohann Mandakuni, is preserved 
from the 5th century. 
* * 
7. Printing and the New Age in the Cultural 
History of Armenia 

Passing from the Ancient and Middle ages 
to the Modern we find that this period of 
Armenian cultural history is closely bound 
with the history of Armenian printing. We 
observe, too, that the latter originated in the 
Armenian colonies abroad. It was in 1512/ 
1513 that the first printed works in the Ar- 
menian language saw the light in far away 
Venice. This was barely 60 years after the 
invention of printing by Gutenberg, when 
it was still unknown to many European 
peoples. In 1666 the first printed Armenian 
Bible and in 1685 the History and Geo- 
graphy of Khorenatsi were published in Am- 
sterdam, which harbored in the 17th and 
18th centuries a prosperous Armenian settle- 
ment with its own printing and publishing 
establishment. It was this Amsterdam house 
which published in 1711 the epochal work 
of the first European Armenist, Thesaurus 
linguae Armenicae by the scholar Johann 
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Joachim Schroder of Marburg. There was 
later another printing plant on the island 
San Lazarro near Venice where the illustri- 
ous Mechitar Sebastatsi (1667-1749} had 
founded the congregation known by his 
name (1717), and another still later, which 
belonged to the Mechitarists of Vienna (fnd. 
1811). Both congregations have functioned 
without interruption from that time to the 
present, and have been active with great 
success in the cultural field, more particu- 
larly in the production and publication of 
learned works. Other Armenian colonies 
have more or less contributed to the same 
end. It was in Madras, India for instance, 
that the first Armenian periodical was pub- 
lished in 1794. 

The homeland itself was at the time under 
foreign rule and worst imaginable conditions. 
In spite of this a new cultural life begun 
in Echmiatsin in the 17th century, was slow- 
ly developing even there. In 1772 the first 
printing press was established in Echmiat- 
sin, to which a paper manufacturing plant 
was added in 1776. The printing houses 
founded in 1565 in Venice and in 1660 in 
Amsterdam were also Echmiatsin establish- 
ments. The cultivation of higher learning 
was the object of all these institutions. 

ai@ & 


8. Intellectual and Cultural Life of the Armenians 
in Modern Times. 


The change in the political conditions in 
Transcaucasia in 1801 brought to Armenians 
of that section (the East-Armenians) certain 
opportunities for intellectual and cultural 
activity. Moscow, then Tiflis and Erevan in 
the Ararat plain became centers of cultural 
life. Echmiatsin, the old seat of the Armen 
ian Church, also took part in giving it form 
and substance. On the other side of the 
border Constantinople, and Smyrna in a 
lesser degree, played the role of cultural 
center for the West-Armenians. Thus the 
political division of Armenia between Russia 
and Turkey had as a result the separate 
cultural development of the two halves of 
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the Armenian people. In the first part of the 
19th century the West-Armenians started a 
movement, taken up by the East-Armenians 
in the middle of the same century, to re- 
place the old Armenian (Grabar) with As- 
hkharhabar (the spoken language) as the 
language of literature. The movement fought 
its way to victory, and laid the foundations 
of Modern Armenian literature. Almost si- 
multaneously, however, the New Armenian 
split itself into two literary dialects, the 
West-Armenian, and the East-Armenian. 
East-Armenian has for foundation the dia- 
lect of Ararat. Modern Armenian, literature 
and the whole cultural life of Armenians has 
correspondingly grown in the twin manner 
described above. The East-Armenian lit- 
erature and culture were more or less in- 
fluenced also by the Russian and German 
culture and literature, while the West-Ar- 
menian was influenced by the French. 

Alishan, Tourian, Beshiktashlian, Ter- 
zian and many others in the 60-s and 70-s 
of the past century in lyrics and dramatics; 
later (from the 80s on), Arpiarian, Zohrab, 
Gamsaragan, Pashalian, Shant and many 
others in story writing; Baronian and Odian 
in humor and satyre are the main represent- 
atives of the new literary movement and 
language reform among the West-Armen- 
ians. In the beginning of the 20th century, 
in the short period preceding the first World 
War others stepped into the limelight. the 
lyric poets Tchobanian, Siamanto, Varujan 
and Metsarents, and the short story writer 
Zartarian. 

The German university of Dorpat (Rus- 
sia) has played a beneficial and decisive 
influence in the national and cultural renais- 
sance of the East-Armenian. Khachatur 
Abovian (died 1848), the founder of the new 
Armenian literature and the new Armenian 
Education, and author of the first Armenian 
novel, “Verk Hayastani” (Wounds of Ar- 
menia), was a graduate of Dorpat Univers- 
ity. So were those who followed in his foot- 
steps, and carried on his work: S. Nazarian, 


R. Patkanian, and many other rejuvenators 
of Armenian intellectual life who, like Abov- 
ian, were impregnated by the European 
spirit at Dorpat. They, together with M. 
Nalbandian, are the founders of the modern 
East-Armenian language and literature. La- 
ter Raffi (1835-1888), the greatest modern 
writer of Armenia, fashioned modern East- 
Armenian as a literary medium in numer- 
ous novels and other writings, which are ex- 
tensively read even today. After Raffi, Agh- 
ayan with his textbooks and books for 
children, Shirvanzade, Muratsan, Nar-Dos 
and Aharonian with their novels, short stor- 
ies and plays; Hovhanessian, Tumanian, Is- 
ahakian, Terian and others with their 
poetry, have signally helped the further 
growth of East-Armenian language and lit- 
erature. 

The other fields of culture: Education and 
Scholarship, Press and Publishing, Theater 
and Music as well as Architecture were also 
cultivated both in East and West-Armenia 
in this period. Hundreds of public schools 
saw to it, that at least part of the masses re- 
ceived the rudiments of education, and they 
have accomplished this under the most ad- 
verse circumstances, being constantly nagged 
and persecuted by the foreign (Russian and 
Turkish) authorities. A number of second- 
ary schools and seminaries trained teachers 
and priests, and leaders of the intellectual 
and literary life of the people. In Echmiatsin 
there was (since 1874) an institution of 
higher learning, The Academy, devoted prin- 
cipally to religious and pedagogical studies, 
but also furthering scholarly research, es- 
pecially in the Armenistic field. 

From other higher schools let us mention 
a few: The Lazarian Institute in Moscow, 
The Nersisian Seminary in Tiflis, The San- 
asarian School in Erzerum, the Berberian 
and the Central schools in Constantinople. 
Unfortunately none but the last one exists 
today. Besides these, there were the Mech- 
itarist schools in Venice and Vienna, both 
institutions for higher learning, the Seminary 
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of the Armenian Patriarchate of Jerusalem, 
etc. etc. 

The Armenian press, although it, too, was 
heavily repressed, not only maintained its 
existence, but lent energetic leader- 
ship and assistance to the general move- 
ment of rebirth and progress. The Armenian 
theater, too, was vital and active. Of the 
great many distinguished artists in this field 
we will mention but one: the great tragedian 
Petros Adamian (1850-1891) whose fame 
extended beyond the borders of his home- 
land. Of the modern representatives of Ar- 
menian music let us likewise mention one, 
the famous composer Komitas (1869-1935) 
who had received his musical education and 
training in Berlin. As a master of the folk- 
song he is by far the most popular and be- 


loved. 
* * «@ 


9. The Present 


After the first World War and with the 
creation of the Republic of Armenia (May 
28, 1918) began a new period in the history 
of Armenian culture. 

The University of Armenia was founded 
in 1920. In the same year, or in 1919, were 
founded a number of other scientific and cul- 
tural institutions in Erevan, capital of the 
new country. These were the State Museum, 
the State Library with a rich collection of 
manuscripts in Echmiatsin, etc. The theater, 
architecture, music and literature and all 
cultural pursuits were also promoted and 
encouraged. Finally, numerous new schools 
were opened, or the existing Russian ones 
nationalized. The Armenian was promoted 
to the status of the official language of the 
State. 

With the sovietization of the country rad- 
ical changes were effected in every field of 
cultural endeavor: Education, literature, 
art and science all were reshaped to fit the 
Soviet pattern. The so-called “Proletcult”, 
Proletarian Culture, or rather what fhe 
Soviets understood by it, was to be dominant 
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everywhere after that. As in Moscow, so in 
Erevan, and everywhere else in the Soviet 
Empire “Socialist in content, national in 
form” is the order of the day for all the 
literatures of the Soviet Union, for all cul- 


tural life within its borders. All deviations 
from this general “line” are brutally sup- 
pressed, and persecuted with extraordinary 
grimness. And that is exactly what happened 
to the most talented representatives of the 
Armenian literature of our times. E. Char- 
ents, new Armenia’s most important poet, 
A. Bakunts and M. Armen, the best story- 
writers, and many others. He who thinks 
differently and independently, be he the 
most gifted, must perish. We may also men- 
tion two of the so-called fellow-travelers 
who go on producing, the short story writ- 
er and novelists, Zorian and Demirjian. The 
most important living Armenian poet, Is- 
ahakian, has produced nothing worthwhile 
under the Soviet regime. In spite of the con- 
ditions, the creative genius of the Armenian 
people has been able to assert itself with 
success in a few branches of literature and 
art. Worth mentioning in this connection 
are the advances made in the fields of music 
and architecture. The Erevan opera is right- 
fully considered as the most magnificent and 
characteristic building of the capital. It was 
created by the late architect Tamanian (who 
lived and worked there since 1919) in the 
spirit and tradition of ancient Armenian ar- 
chitecture. Tamanian is also the author of 
the plan on which the new Erevan is built. 


Finally a word on the intellectual and cul- 
tural life of the Armenians abroad. Two 
well-known writers stznd out here: Constant 
Zarian, and Hamasdegh. Although they 
lived outside Armenia, the subject of their 
best works is life in the homeland. Zarian’s 
works distinguish themselves with the 
great art with which he depicts Armenia’s 
nature and landscape. Hamasdegh is mas- 
ter of the modern Armenian short story. Ar- 
menian literature of the diaspora, which is 
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by no means inferior to that of the home- 
land, counts a number of other prominent 
representatives. The Boston monthly, “Hair- 
enik” (Fatherland), founded 1922, the best 
Armenian literary magazine, is the rendez- 
vous of the great majority of contemporary 
Armenian writers and poets abroad. Other 
talented Armenians produce works of 
science and art: in France, in the United 
States, in the countries of the Near and 
Middle East, wherever there are sizable and 
compact Armenian settlements. These col- 
onies support churches and schools, and are 
themselves sustained by the preservation of 
Armenian national-spiritual life. 


® * * 


10. Armenians in the World-History and 
W orld-Culture. 

Many Armenians have played an honor- 
able role in the history and culture of the 
world. Let us name only a few: 

Artavasd, son and heir of Tigran the Great 
(1st Century B.C.), was author of a number 
of tragedies in Greek. 

Prohairesios (4th century A.D.), a friend 
of Emperor Julian, was the best orator and 
the most sought-after professor of his time. 
In Rome a bronze monument erected in his 
honor bore the inscription: “Kingly Rome, 
to the King of orators”. In Athens, too, he 
was heaped with highest honors. 

Narses, the famous general of Emperor 
Justinian I (6th century), victor of the 
Vandals, conqueror and governor of the 
Kingdom of the Ostrogoths. 

A number of other Armenian generals of 
the Byzantine Empire have, through their 
outstanding bravery, ascended the throne of 
the empire. So, for instance, Emperor Bas- 
ilius I (9th century), scion of an Armenian 
noble family. He is the founder of the so- 
called Macedonian Dynasty. 

From the modern period of history: 

Prince Loris Melikoff, the famous general, 
and the actual leader of the Russian Empire 
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during the reign of Czar Alexander II. 


Ayvazovski, the world-renowned marine- 
painter. 


Murat, Napoleon’s general and brother- 
in-law, King of Naples. 


Nubar Pasha, the reformer of the juri- 
dical system of modern Egypt; Malcon, the 
well-known Persian statesman of the 19th 
century. 


In concluding, let us name a few contem- 
porary Armenians who have become world- 
famous: Michael Arlen, one of the most 
widely known of the British novelists. Wil- 
liam Saroyan, one of the most widely read 
and admired story writers and playwrights 
of the U.S. Aram Khachaturian, one of the 
three greatest composers of the Soviet Un- 
ion. Rouben Mamoulian, the famous Holly- 
wood director, and Kalust Gulbengian, one 
of the greatest petroleum and finance mag- 
nates of the world. 

“The Armenian people”, says Fridtjof 
Nansen, “was able to evolve a culture of its 
own in the fastnesses of its mountainland, 
and holds firmly, sometimes fanatically, to 
its creation. Thanks to this almost wholly 
independent evolution, this gifted people 
could make basic contributions not only to 
the culture of Byzantium, but to that of 
Western Europe as well”. 


Summing up: In the course of history the 
Armenian people has put forth its energies 
in the most diverse fields of activity, and 
has rendered noteworthy services—some of 
them of universal significance, says Marq- 
uart (22)—in these fields. Services which 
place the Armenian in the most advanced 
ranks of the civilized nations of the world. 
Movses Khorenatsi, the ‘Father of Armen- 
ian History’, gives us the essence of Ar- 
menian history when he says: “We are only 
a small patch (in the world’s garden), and 





22. Marquart, Uber den Ursprung des armen- 
ischen Alphabets, S. 8. 
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we are few in number . . . But by us, too, Haldians, Medes and others have long van- 
many a deed of valor has been performed, ished from the earth. But “the little patch”, 
which is well worthy of record”. the Armenian people, has survived to this 


Many of the peoples of the Ancient East: day. It lives, and has the indomitable will 


| Assyrians and Babylonians, Hittites and to live on for all eternity. 














To The Mistress 
With Latchkeys 


Death came lithely, lithely to my tousled bed 

And laid her white hands softly upon my fevered head, 
She was so gently peaceful, so cool the breast she gave 

Like a marble goddess kneeling on a pagan hero’s grave... 


Though she vowed her troth unending, with a faith you've never shown 
Yet, I cast her out, beloved, for the pain with you I’ve known 
You, with but salt for my festering wounds, and smoke of promises dead, 
Still hold the latchkeys to morning and its myriad tales unsaid. 


Drana Der HOVANESSIAN 




















THE PRIEST OF THE 
VILLAGE OF BAKONTZ 


BY CONSTANT ZARIAN 
(Translated by James G. Mandalian) 


The Village of Bakontz is sprawled at the 
base of the mountain, half way down the 
main road, reclining there like a weary pil- 
grim, the feet stretched out, the head lean- 
ing against the rock, and the arms—tall 
poplars—waving in the air. 

The neighboring sharp-peaked mountain 
has laid its heavy foot on the rooftops, 
crushing down the moaning houses half 
way down into the earth, the barns under 
huge stone piles have turned into graves, 
the trees have shot up to unnatural heights, 
and the whole villare is merged in the vague 
color of the surrounding rocks which only 
changes with the broad shadows cast by the 
clouds. 

If you look from a distance, the Village 
of Bakontz looks like a crumbled rock where 
desert birds have built huge nests. The only 
spot which gives the village the resemblance 
of human habitation is the church. It is a 
bare building, extraordinarily harmonious, 
one of those humble but sublime Armenian 
churches which has been built on a map 
of human souls, on whose top countless 
winters have camped, and on whose surface 
irridescent suns have extinguished the tips 
of countless torches. 

In the distance, the horizon has piled up 
mammoth tiers of waves, harvested from 
the bosom of the fields. 

On a riven side of the mountain is a huge 
silvery wound, and from a long vein spurts 
forth sparkling white water. In the summer, 
this water is a shrill, cymbal-shaking, fro- 
licking spring, around which, at noontime, 
is heard the bleating of curly-haired sheep, 


but, in the winter, it is suddenly transformed 
into a dark, murky, turbulent and angered 
cataract. 

The water has formed a little stream 
around the village. In spots, it rushes by 
switfly, stubbornly beating against the jut- 
ting stones, and in spots, suddenly and with- 
out cause it changes its mind, and with a 
yawn, it comes to a halt and becomes a 
lake. The moving line gives vibrant life to 
certain parts of the surrounding fields, it 
enters into its veins, is spreads coolness, and 
revives the centuries-old forces which lay 
hidden under the layers of the soil. In those 
spots where the water sprawls and comes to 
a halt, it forms slimy, restless, and treacher- 
ous marshlands. In those deep, muddy spots, 
on hot days, yellow vapors float, the insects 
diffuse poison, the frogs, with bulging eyes, 
sing to falling stars, and the fever, with the 
face of an insane ghost, with trembling 
hands, its eyes lowered, comes out, and with 
faltering steps enters the huts. 

For this reason the inhabitants of the Vil- 
lage of Bakontz are men of unbalanced tem- 
perament, silent, dark, and sullen, easily ex- 
cited, and subject to sudden inflamation. 

—Come, come, every one knows that the 
Bakontzites are a bit whacky—the peasants 
of the neighboring villages were wont to say. 

This was especially noticeable in the way 
the women walked,—in the angular move- 
ments, and the nervous manner of their feet 
touching the ground, which followed the 
harmonious ripple of their hips. 

The same was true of the fields. 

In the spring—it’s the middle of spring 
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just now—, a greeneyed breeze sweeps 
over the open spaces, the air crumbles em- 
eralds in its translucent fingers, then, on tip- 
toe, somewhat tipsy, it flutters hither and 
yon, and wherever it walks, the ground 
blossoms with verdure, flowers bloom all 
around, newly-sprouting buds fill the place 
with their intoxicating fragrance, and the 
birds warble with passionate, fanatical 
throats. 

In many other places, however, the earth 
is silent. It clamps shut its hard lips, sticks 
its jaundiced forehead against the sky, and 
stands there tongue-tied. When you walk 
on it, the sound of your steps is dull and 
squeaky. You feel that it is infinitely sad. 

Just like Father Mesrop, the village priest. 


* * * 


For weeks, Father Mesrop—now a former 
priest—was squatted in a corner of his hut, 
his trembling chin, covered with a white 
beard, tightly pressed against a jutting knee. 
He was seated there, staring silently. 

He was staring but seeing nothing. He 
wanted to think, but his head would not 
work. He was staring into an all-embracing, 
all-swallowing emptiness where everything 
seemed at rest, but in reality everything 
was moving in gray, incomprehensible forms. 
It was like a curtain which he dreaded to 
raise and look beyond. Sometimes there ap- 
peared round, dancing lights which bathed 
the place, then disappeared, one after an- 
other. 

At times the priest pressed his chin all 
the tighter to his knee, instinctively to 
lighten some weight which hung on the back 
of his head and the tips of his shoulders. 
His feet were numb, and his whole body 
seemed to have vanished. Only there, in his 
heart, he felt a sort of inflamation, a wound 
which he wanted to forget, because if he 
moved, like a beehive, his pains would buzz, 
and his flesh would be burned by the fires. 

Sometimes he tried hard to think, to give 
an account to himself, to understand, and to 





pass a judgment, But it was in vain. A big 
pair of steely pincers constricted his heart. 
He was afraid of his own mind, he kept 
sighing, his body sagged and fell into a vague 
fog which gave him the illusion of forgetful- 
ness, 

The hens in front of the door were cack- 
ling. A rooster stepped in, surveyed his sur- 
roundings, then, flapping his wings, he 
strutted out with proud steps. 

Father Mesrop stared at the rooster, then 
chased him—Kushd, Kushd! although the 
rooster had long since disappeared. 

—Kushd, Kushd! He felt a strong an- 
tipathy to this brazen rooster, who knows 
why? Could it be because that “dog” 
Arakel, the Chekist, who had been the 
cause of all his misfortunes, strutted just 
like the rooster? A short man, his chest jut- 
ting out, the Kartouz on his head, his voice 
deep, throaty, and imperative! 

—What times have we come to, what 
times! The world is upside down, men have 
changed, have denied their faith, have 
turned into traitors. A Christian nation is 
lost, hell itself moved from its site and be- 
gan to stalk from village to village, from 
city to city. God is silent. O heaven, O earth! 
God is silent. 

Father Mesrop raised his eyes upwards to 
speak with the All-Highest, but his gaze 
stopped on a rafter of the ceiling, covered 
with smoke and soot, from which hung a 
bloated spider. It was a thick-bellied, huge 
spider, clinging to a thin thread, climbing 
up and falling down. Finally it stopped, and 
its cramped legs—how many legs—began to 
stretch out in all directions. 

The old man rubbed his eyes with his 
boney fingers, sharpened his sights, and 
again looked. It seemed to him the spider 
had entered the base of his skull, and with 
its sharp-pointed long legs was scouring 
the deepest corners of his brain. He shook 
his head and closed his eyes tight. A thous- 
and thoughts tied a thousand knots under 
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his forehead. One moment, it seemed every- 
thing cleared, his consciousness opened a lit- 
tle window, the events of the past reclass- 
ified themselves, old memories began to rush 
out of their closed chests, and just when 
everything was about to be illuminated, sud- 
denly his mind closed the buttons of his 
jacket, and all was dark again. 

Father Mesrop again pressed his chin 
against his knee, swaying and waiting. His 
conscience was torturing him. 

* * * 


For thirty long years he had served his 
people. He had shared the joys and the sor- 
rows of his village. He had buried the dead, 
had baptized the babies, had married young 
couples. No one had had any complaint 
against Father Mesrop. Conscientious, meek, 
not very learned nor altogether ignorant, 
this good man with kindly eyes had tried 
to soften the pain of his flock wherever and 
whenever possible, had tried to comfort and 
to enlighten. He had decorated the church, 
had rebuilt a torn wall, had reinforced the 
dome. Who was there who did not know the 
priest of the Village of Bakontz? His fame 
had spread all over the province. 

—Our priest is not bad, but then again, 
your Father Mesrop is something else, a 
real Christian, he is the type who will give 
you the bread of his mouth,—newcomers to 
Bakontz would comment. 

—How true, how true. We are lucky. Our 
father priest is a good, righteous man,—the 
Bakontzites would reply piously. 

The years had dragged on, sluggishly, one 
after another. The church bell had tolled 
each day, and the peasants had trodded to 
their work yawningly. 

ee @ 


All the troubles began when the Soviets 
arrived. The first to go was Tiramayr—the 
Priest’s wife. She could not stand the loss 
of her only son. Young, intelligent, educated, 
the lad volunteered in the war and never 
returned. At first, Father Mesrop was in a 
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daze. He walked like a ghost, his eyes 
stunned. Then he braced himself. He went 
to church each morning and evening and 


prayed fervently. He became reconciled with | 


his fate and devoted himself to his church 
and pecple with all the more zeal. He had 
a small parcel of land, but, being old, he 
could not attend to it. 

—Don’t worry, dear Father, our lads will 
plough and sow your field. You look to your 
work. What sort of men are we if we can’t 
support our priest? the peasant would say 
consolingly. They brought him fresh bread 
and food. And Father Mesrop would stroll 
about, grief-stricken, stroking his beard, and 
fingering his rosary. Stopping in front of the 
church, he would watch the fields and the 
mountain, the beautiful and profound sen- 
tences of the liturgy hanging from his lips, 

At festivals, he sat at the head of the 
table, pronounced “Our Father,” then, 
closing his eyes he would gulp down the 
Raki (whiskey), and join in the gay con- 
versation. After the Sunday Mass, he would 
give the sermon, always chewing the words, 
mixing together the modern and classical 
Armenian language and whether in place or 
out of place, he never failed to refer to 
“Vardan the Brave” from Armenian history. 

Clad in their new Choukhas (short woolen 
jacket), the peasants would silently listen to 
the liturgy and the sermon. The smell of 
incense and sacrificial sheep filled the church. 
The Sexton, Lame Simon, would pass the 
plate in the aisles and collected the jingling 
kopeks. 


It was good. 

Hanging from the top of the altar, a 
black-eyed, huge-bearded image of God 
looked down benignly, and although the 
paint was worn off in spots, it seemed the 
image was satisfied. 

But, nothing in this world is lasting. After 
the establishment of the Soviet regime, the 
atmosphere slowly began to change. The 
brats of the village took over. The young 
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riff raff, indolent, mischievous, and insub- 
ordinate, spoilt brats whom men formerly 
did not even favor with a glance, suddenly 
became lions, raising their voice, issuing or- 


> ders, and selling wisdom.—“What is re- 


ligion? What is the church? Religion is poi- 
son. There is no God!” 

What? There is no God? The peasants at 
first crossed themselves, muttered under 
their mustaches. Then, incensed, one day 
they seized one of these youths and gave 
him the thrashing of his life. The next day 
the village was filled with armed men who 
had come to suppress the counter-revolu- 
tion. They searched the houses and arrested 
a few. When they dragged the priest before 
the Cheka and reviled him, the peasants 
were stunned, they took off their Papakhs 
(fur caps) and grinned sheepishly, 

That night Father Mesrop had a fever. In 
the presence of a few oldtimers who had 
come to see him, he began to jabber some 


| incoherent things:—I saw, I saw, my life a 


sacrifice for you, I saw Vardan Mamikonian, 
mounted on a colt, heading for Jeru... 
Jeru... Jerusalem, 

On their way home, the oldtimers looked 
at each other sadly. “Father Mesrop is rav- 
ing,” they said, “Father Mesrop has gone in- 
sane.” 

Each day bad news came from the city. 
They have closed the churches, they have 
imprisoned the Catholicos* in a monastery, 
they have exiled the bishops to Siberia, and 
the Turk has given the Bolsheviks money 
with which to persecute the Armenian peo- 
ple. 

Each Sunday, during mass, directly in 
front of the church, young boys . would 
mount a platform and would expatiate 
against religion. “Everything is a lie and 
deceit. The priests are cheating you. They 
are leeches who are eating your bread.” And 
this went on for a full hour. 





*Catholicos is the Supreme Head of the Armen- 
ian Church. . 
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At first, having got used to these speeches, 
the peasants did not pay any attention, and 
the church was always full. Then, the athe- 
ist faction put the pressure on the young 
people. By threats and by promises of office, 


_they won over a considerable number of 


youths. Months later, Father Mesrop was 
horrified to note that the church was half 
empty. He made inquiries about it. 

—Forgive us, Father, we are afraid. They 
confiscated Chananentz Misak’s field, they 
seized the house of another, they refused to 
give seed grain to another. They have 
banned the boys from school. “If you are 
believers, go read your gospel,” they say. 
Forgive us. Father, we are afraid. 

—I opened a shop with four rolls of wool- 
ens and a few tin plates. “Comrades,” I said, 
“I want a few yards of cotton print, how 
much shall I pay?” “Go, ask your priest,” 
was the answer. 

The villagers lost their heads. Like moan- 
ing animals, tugging at the plow, they closed 
their eyes and pondered.—Very well, if we 
don’t go to church, we can get the cotton 
print, there is no doubt about it. What if 
the rains stopped and we had a draught? 
Who will take the gospel out and make the 
rounds with the holy relics? If the cow is 
saved, who will burn the candle? If we are 
sick, where shall we pray? 

—Well, let’s say there is no God. What 
about the holy relics? What about the mir- 
acles of the ruined monastery? 

And the shrewd villagers decided to keep 
the church, but without attending it, and at 
the same time to obey the new masters. 
Their interests demanded it. So, secretly, 
they supplied their priest with victuals, but, 
with the exception of a few old women, they 
avoided seeing him. Who knew what might 
happen? As a villager, Father Mesrop un- 
derstood this too well, but as a priest who 
was accustomed to be respected, he was de- 
pressed and kept hoping—They will pass, 
these days, too, will pass. The Prelate has 
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said that it will not last long. The real gov- 
ernment will return. 

After that, he seldom was seen in the 
streets. They had laughed at him a few 
times; they had made fun of him. He would 
return home from church with swift steps, 
would look at no one; he had stooped, be- 
come smaller, was emaciated. And one day, 
exactly three weeks ago, the most terrible 
of all happened, the most terrible of all. 


* £ 


Every time the priest of Bakontz recalled 
these moments, like a newly caged bird, his 
heart fluttered, and beat its wings against the 
iron bars, cold drops of perspiration oozed 
from his forehead, and his spine stiffened. 
And now, like a spinning top, his mind be- 
gan to rub against the walls, powerful hands 
seized his shoulders, and despite his groggy 
feet, he made a superhuman effort to rise, 
and swayingly he paced the room in order 
to numb his brain with extra motions, and 
to retard the sharp-pointed lances of his 
memory which were pointed at his breast. 

Extra work! The past days stood before 
him, each holding a mirror. Everything, with 
all the details, was reflected, focussed in 
these mirrors. To delude himself, Father 
Mesrop tried to shift the focus of his 
thoughts on other unhappy moments of his 
life. He tried to recollect his wife’s death. 
Here she was, lying motionless in her bed, 
her eyes sunk deep in their sockets, the 
lines of her face drawn tight, and he re- 
membered the nose, that nose which ex- 
traordinarily had grown longer. The nose! 
The more he thought of it, the longer that 
nose became in his mind. A yellow, sharp- 
pointed, and grotesquely jutting nose planted 
on a small face. Father Mesrop shook his 
head to dispel the ludicrous vision, and 
tried to concentrate his mind on another, 
even more heart-wrenching scene; there 
the vague battlefield where his beloved son 
lay mortally wounded. He fancied a vast 
open space, covered with snow. There was 
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blood on the snow. Soldiers are running in 
all directions, shouting, firing. The vast bat- 
tlefield is rising and ¥alling,; ‘bombs are 
bursting, and an insufferable snakelike 


whistle, falling on the rooftop, is crawling { 


nearer and nearer, is entering his brain, 
rolling over, and shaking his whole being. 

That whistle made him recall the whole 
picture all over again. His wife’s death, his 
son’s fallen body on the battlefield, all his 
antiquated, familiar griefs took wing, and 
lightly disappeared, and once again the 
priest came to a standstill, stunned and des- 
olate, before his harsh recollections. 


That whistle! Mercy, mercy O God! 
eee 


It was Sunday. That morning Father Mes- | 


rop had woke up a little sad and very hun- 
gry. He looked wistfully at the plate of 
Madzoun* beside him,-but he did not touch 
it lest he sinned, because he would celebrate 


Mass that day. When murmuring his pray- | 


ers, he noticed that his left eye wiggled, and 
for that reason he repeated “Our Father” 
three times. But it was to no avail. His eye 
kept wiggling. But when he looked outside, 
he felt easier; it was a good day, and al- 
though it was somewhat windy, there was a 
fairly good sun. A flock of swallows was 
lined up on the eaves of the roofs, and the 
chickens in the courtyards were cackling. 

The spring air touched his nostrils like 
wine fresh from the vintage, and for that 
reason Father Mesrop decided to put on 
that day the Kapa (priest’s gown) which he 
called new, although it had long since turned 
green. He seized his rosary, stroked his 
beard topwise and bottom-wise, and like the 
actor who was about to ascend the stage, 
he briskly stepped out with confident steps. 

He knew that the atheists would again 
come and expatiate in front of the church, 
that the church would be almost empty, 
that the Mass would be short, but He would 
see all this from above. It was fitting that 





*Fermented or sour milk, also called Yoghourt. 
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the Christian priest should be persecuted a 
little, and even be martyred. A little... 
Tomorrow, when the new government took 
over, they would see it all and would ap- 
preciate. They might even give him a new 
tank, who knew? The Catholicos might send 
an encyclical. 

When he approached the door of the 
church, the sexton was worried, even agitat- 
ed, because his limp had been aggravated 
that day. 

—Huh, what’s the matter? the priest 
asked. 

—I don’t know, but something is in the 
air. New dogs have come and filled the 
place, with carriages which have no horse. 

—You mean with Avtalabils (automo- 
biles), the priest corrected. 

—That’s it, that Devil’s invention. They 
say it carries a Devil’s trumpet, a sort of 
Zourna* which both fires and blows a siren. 

The priest stared at the nearby moun- 
tain; the mountain was moving. Then he 
wanted to show off his bravery.—Bah, bah, 
don’t tell me foolish things, he said—Come, 
ring the bell, start the fire, put on your 
gown, and let’s get going. 

In crossing before the Altar where Father 
Mesrop had ascended to cross himself sud- 
denly the huge bearded image of God moved 
His eyes and the gospel in the hand of 
Apostle Paul, standing on a nearby niche, 
fell to the ground with a resounding crash. 
The priest’s hand hung in the air, and for 
a full moment he could not move from his 
place. Then, his hand still hanging in the 
air, he withdrew to the nearby vestibule, 
and scared by the sound of his footsteps on 
the marble floor, he collapsed in a chair. 

—My God, Lord God! 

When Father Mesrop in his pontifical 
vestments and facing the altar, turned 
around to bless the congregation, a great 
void hung from his lips. At the entrance of 





*Zourna is an old country wind instrument which 
accompanies the drum. 





the door, there stood Gizh Nicol, a miser- 
able, raggedy man gone insane, who wand- 
ered from village to village, in summer and 
in winter, surrounded by mischievous street 
urchins, begging bread. An old woman was 
squatted against one of the pillars; in an- 
other spot there were a few women and two 
or three old men. In the center of the church 
was widow Sato, pressing her suckling baby 
tightly to her breast. 

The presence of these believers fortified 
the officiating priest. He was not alone. 
Dressed in a grotesquely long church gown, 
the Sexton scurried from place to place 
limpingly; he played the role of deacon, 
then he stepped down and sang in place of 
the choir, then he filled the censor with coal, 
and again stepped down to resume his sing- 
ing. 

During the moments of the Holy Mass the 
silence was so great that you could have 
heard the flight of a fly. When one of the 
oldsters sneezed the rafters of the dome 
trembled. 

When the time came for the chanting of 
“OQ Thou Most Holy”, suddenly there was 
an uproar outside. First the blowing of 
automobile horns, then the cries of the ba- 
bies. Father Mesrop felt that the Sexton’s 
voice was shaking, he was swallowing his 
words, and instead of singing, he uttered 
some vague, incoherent rumblings. His legs 
sagged, and as he made a supreme effort to 
dispel the congregation’s fears, his voice 
cracked and rolled over the marble floor. 
Widow Sato’s suckling baby got scared and 
he shrieked with all the power of his lungs. 
Then there was stone silence again. 

A little later, as the priest turned to the 
congregation to pronounce, “Peace unto you 
all,” he suddenly paled and stood there 
frozen. First there was heard swishing 
sounds at the outside gate of the church, 
great rubber balls were exploded, then, after 
strange, snakelike, crawling whistles, there 
was the burst of an abysmal, quadrupled 
voice which sounded like thunder, rather 
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than a man’s voice. 

As the priest stood there stupefied, the 
panicky worshippers scampered outside; 
pressing her crying baby tightly to her 
breast, the widow Sato started to shriek for 
help; Gizh Nicol began to dance moaningly; 
and the Sexton rushed to the vestry and 
closed the door. 


Outside, all the villagers had come out of 
their houses, or standing there on the roof- 
tops, were listening. The monster voice, like 
a legendary dragon, had opened its invisible 
jaws, and was vomiting fire and brimstone 
on the village. 


“Comrades,” roared the loud speaker, “re- 
ligion is exploiting you. The priests and the 
Vardapets* tell you about miracles, but we 
are showing you the real miracle of science. 
Behold, I am speaking to you, I Askanaz 
Baraviantz, speaking to you from the distant 
capital, through the medium of wireless 
radio. Emancipate yourselves. Close your 
churches, po... po... pO... power, 
science will prove that there is no God. 
FE FR 


Father Mesrop’s eyes were blurred, his 
head was in a daze. He could not remember 
how long he stood in this condition. He only 
remembered that the people, led by the God- 
less Arakel, rushed into the church, dragged 
him outside, tore off his vestments and 
amid general applause, forced him to sign 
his resignation paper: “Everything is a lie, 
and I, Father Mesrop, the priest of the vill- 
age of Bakontz, having discovered the path 
of truth, resume my former name of Muk- 
uertich Sharambaziantz, and now I am a 
plain, loyal citizen of the regime.” 


The Soviet newspapers splashed this 
statement on their front pages. The church 
was closed. It is now open again, but not as 
a house of worship, but as a club of the 
Comsomols. 





*A Doctor of Divinity. fe ‘ 
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Mercy, O Lord, Mercy O Lord! 

Father Mesrop, that is, Mukuertich 
Sharambaziantz, clearly remembered all 
this, and no longer able to walk, the past 
days he had been left with a crust of black 
bread. Weary and depressed, he again 
squatted on the floor, and pressed his chin 
against his knee. 

* * 


Father Mesrop had wandered all day long, 
He had sneaked out of his hut at the hour 
of dawn when the dusk, smiting itself against 
the crest of the mountain, is broken apart, 
and the rosy light pours forth through 
broken side of the clouds. To avoid being 
seen by anyone, the old man had tucked 
the long folds of his Kapa (a priest’s black 
gown) inside his trousers, and had covered 
his head with his deceased son’s old, school 
Kartouz (cap). He had gone for a walk, at 
once sublime and comical. His eyes burning, 
his beard swept by the wind, his eyebrows 
lowered, and his bony fingers in perpetual 
motion. 


He had long since spent. long, sleepless 
nights. His turbulent, shattered life, like a 
stormy sky, had hung leaden balls from his 
eyes. His consciousness, like a moon which 
had fallen into the marsh, had tortured his 
suffering soul. He was alone. No one 
knocked at his door, no one brought him 
something to eat. He felt like an aged, sick 
dog of the flock, who was unable to move 
and whose death interested no one. 

“T will hit the road, and keep going no 
matter where,” he had said to himself. “As 
long as my eyes and my legs will stand.” 

And he had kept trudging, bumping his 
tottering, sagging feet against the rocks, 
completely exhausted, hungry, and miser- 
able. 

Unable to think clearly, he felt a dark 
weight under his forehead, something which 
like a huge hand had constricted the base of 
his skull, had shut it tight, had buttoned it. 
The images of the past and the present, pro- 
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miscuously thrown together, presented the 
sorry sight of a furniture which had been 
buried under a fallen roof. A huge grief, like 
a torn drum, kept beating dully in his suf- 
focating heart. His heavy dispair, hanging 
there from the weight which crushed his 
breast, was weeping, and in those moments 
his legs became weaker, his eyes blurred, 
and his arms were weighted with chains. 


At the time of his departure from the vil- 
lage, he instinctively had directed his steps 
toward the neighboring hill, pantingly, he 
had ascended it, and had stopped behind a 
huge rock, who knows? perhaps for the last 
time to look at the place where he had spent 
his whole life. 


The Village of Bakontz was asleep. On the 
nearby peak, in a clump of clouds, a burning 
light was forcing out its rays. The tall poplar 
tops were mildly swaying under the breath 
of the dawning day. The house climbing 
ladders hid clumps of shadows here and 
there, in the lower part, like fresh graves, 
there lay huge mounds which drew long and 
triangular shadows against the slowly- 
spreading dim light. A stray ray, like a thin 
needle, had fallen on the cross of the church 
and was scintillating there. 


Father Mesrop sat down and his eyes 
were filled with tears,—those big, heavy 
drops which are characteristic of old peo- 
ple’s grief. How could he part from this an- 
cestral spot to which he had given his best, 
to which he had been tied, as the tree is tied 
to its roots, and whose earth was close to 
him, just like his body? The sky was opening 
its doors, one after another. From over the 
mountainous heights of the distant horizon, 
the surging sun was slowly lifting the tips of 
its broad, tasseled robe, now being caressed 
by a red wind. On the hill, in the spreading, 
copper-colored fields below, sunrays were 
scintillating. The light was descending cau- 
tiously, shimmering on the thickets and the 
meadows, and clinging there, it was making 
unsuccessful attempts to escape. It seemed 





the opposite mountain had just come out 
after a dip in an invisible sea. There was a 
silvery strip across its breast, hanging like 
a cascade, as an additional ornament. When 
in the distance the cocks crowed, smoke 
came out from a chimney, and a heavy stork 
made its flight over the poplar trees. Father 
Mesrop rose to his feet, and to avoid meet- 
ing the villagers he turned to the other side 
of the hill and dragged himself. 


He dragged himself. 


To whom should he tell his story? To 
whom should he turn? He was alone, miser- 
able, hungry, and afraid. It seemed to him 
men were after him, they were trailing him. 
—Aman, Bala Jan. Pity, pity, my son. What 
do you want of me? What do you want?— 
His toes were sticking out of his torn moc- 
casins, they were bleeding from the rub 
against the hard rocks——Aman, Bala Jan, 
my life a sacrifice unto you.—But the voice 
inside him accused him,— yes, yes, yes, 
priest, yes, yes, you denied your faith, you 
betrayed your God, you signed, you 
trampled your calling under your feet. You 
denied your God, you signed a pact with 
the Devil, you declared religion a lie. Yes, 
yes, Father, that is, citizen Sharambazian, 
Yes, yes... 


Completely out of breath, Father Mesrop 
was trying to run now, frequently he stum- 
bled to the ground, rubbed his face against 
the earth, and for a long time he lay there, 
sprawled on the ground. In those moments, 
he tried to pray, but it was impossible, be- 
cause he had forgotten the words.— You 
have taken away everything from me, you 
have emptied my soul, you have set the 
night in my mind, O Almighty,—he would 
say, but he received no answer not an echo 
of it reached his heart, not a solitary light. 

The desert looked at him, indifferent 
and sad. The heavens were closed. “You are 
no longer Father Mesrop, you are Comrade 
Muko Sharambaziantz.” 


“Muko, Muko,” a voice was laughing. 
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He walked for hours. Himself and his 
mind. 

—Our country is dry, dry. Our people, too, 
are dry. They are all burnt down, like hard 
stones. We are burnt up, burnt up... They 
say they grow this big cucumbers in the 
land of the Kizilbashi, the grass is tall, the 
cattle are healthy and strong, and the peo- 
ple, too, are lucky ... By the way, Tira- 
mayr used to say, the time will come when 
we, too, will be lucky ... But the time did 
not come, you see it did not come... But 
we had great griefs, great upheavals, great 
oppression, what all we did not see! What 
all we did not see! 


But the field through which he was walk- 
ing kept crawling with his thoughts, like 
a shattered wave, it stuck out its breast, it 
touched its flat head to the horizon, it trem- 
bled and moaned. 


He kept trudging on for hours. Like a 
bird whose wing has been broken, his 
thoughts leaped over pits and rivulets, 
plunged their bleeding head into the light, 
rolled over in fever, and like an insufferable 
anguish, they moaned silently. 

He wanted to sit down, but there was no 
strength left in him. He moved mechanical- 
ly, he walked on as if following a voice. A 
voice which, like the furious wave of the 
stream which rushes from rock to rock, was 
dragging his whole body along with it. His 
ears were filled with a buzzing sound, a sort 
of metallic buzz, as if silver-winged drones 
were feverishly working there. The moun- 
tains themselves, radiantly shining there in 
the exalted light, were pressing their feet on 
the pedal of the huge organ, keeping tempo 
to his unutterable anguish. 

—Muko... Muko...ko...ko... 


Another voice was laughing at him. 
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After long hours of plodding, the old man 
looked around and was surprised. It was 
spring! All this while he had been walking, 
he had seen nothing, heard nothing. He was 
at the skirts of a beautiful hill now. What 
a bright day! How light the air! 

—Ko...ko...ko. 
singing. 


. . It was a bird, 


A gurgling brook was merrily singing its 
way down the hill. Suddenly, the priest felt 
thirsty. He lay down beside the brook, put 
his lips to the water, and drank voraciously, 
Then he washed his face, he took off his 
slippers which now were wholly torn, and 
stepped into the water. It was cold, and he 
stepped out swiftly. But, he felt cooled, re- 
freshed, it was as if a great load had been 
taken off his shoulders. His hands became 
more transparent, his head lighter, and life 
coursed through his veins alongside his 
fever. The mild breeze cooled the bald spot 
on his head, his eyelids were awakened, and 
new eyes were born to see the world. 

How bright was the air, how good it was, 
how good it was! 


A little way up, like a huge cluster, was an 
almond tree, almost hanging from the side 
of the hill. It was in blossom. On the right, 
dressed in white shirts, stood a row of apple 
trees. Below, in the field, the poplar trees 
were swishing in the sunlight. The sun had 
descended on the slope of the mountain 
and, before setting, had redoubled its luster, 
like a diamond fallen in a pit. 


The insects were buzzing and humming. 
The birds were warbling. The air was 
churning springs of water under its wings 
and an enchanting chorus ringing on all lips. 

The old man stopped and, fascinated, 
caressed this unseen enchantment with his 
hands. His entire old body was tingling, his 
taut skin which held together his tired bones 
like a tight drum, relaxed, and his brain be- 
came extraordinarily clear. 


The painted birds were darting back and 
forth, shifting fire and flame from tree to 
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tree. A nightingale, intoxicated by the re- 
dolence, was singing, and every time he 
stopped singing, the priest unconsciously 
whispered a fervent “Amen.” Then, he again 
listened to the bird with rapt attention. 
“Right here the land of Armenia blossomed,” 
he thought, “the stones are ringing, the rocks 
are bathed in the light.” And, he felt like 
dancing. A sweet, delectable lightness 
coursed through his veins, and his body was 
filled with lights. 


He decided to ascend the height anew but 
he reflected that he was barefooted, his 
long black gown was tucked in his trousers, 
and his belly was grotesquely swollen. He 
took off his Kartouz, stared at it, and cau- 
tiously laid it on the grass. It was his son’s 
hat. Again he picked it up, turned it over 
in his hand, kissed it, and reverently put it 
down. He wanted to look well, as he once 
did, a clean, well dressed priest, because this 
was his home. He straightened his dress. As 
he was stroking his hair, suddenly, his mind 
cleared, and he distinctly remembered the 
prayers which he used to utter when, just 
before the Mass, in the vestry, he was don- 
ning his ceremonial vestments: 


“Put Thou, O Lord, the helmet of sal- 
vation on my head.” 

As he uttered the words, he distinctly felt 
that the muscles of his skull where the miter 
lay contracted, as if a weight had been laid 
on them. 

“Zgetzo, Ter, Invest me, O Lord, with the 
vestment of salvation and the robe of glad- 
ness.” 


The more he recalled his prayers, the more 
it seemed to him that a shining music was 
clothing his body with gorgeous vestments, 
embroidered with gold, bejeweled, and 
adorned by the hands of the daughters of 
India. The top of the hill, almost wholly 
covered with blossoming trees, seemed to 
him like a magnificent altar, where he was 
about to celebrate the Mass. 


He took a step forward, and pronouncing 





the words: “Wash my hands in holiness,” 
he again washed his hands in the spring 
water. Then, always remembering the mean- 
ing of liturgy hidden under the words— 
while the apple trees gently swayed their 
branches and the blossor-. fell down—he 
kept ascending, his hand tightly pressed to 
his breast, and his body filled with a deep, 
reverential, religious feeling. 

“Enter thou before the Altar of God, unto 
God.” 

He uttered the words and he distinctly 
heard that the three birds which were 
perched on the wild rose bush chirped in a 
manner which ...O miracle of miracles ... 
he clearly understood the answer. 

“Judge me, O Lord, and in my judgment, 
deal unto me Thy justice.” 

When he reached the topmost part of the 
hill where stood the burnished almond tree, 
he turned his face to the field, and appealing 
to the rows of trembling poplars, he raised 
his arms and uttered the Mass, such as never 
before he had uttered in his life. 


The setting sun slipped flaming gloves on 
his outstretched hands, bathed his pale face 
in rays, and his eyes, now dilated by the 
inner flame, soared over that enchanted and 
rejuvenated life of nature while sweetly 
murmuring voices called on him from all 
quarters. From the surrounding fields and 
hills all the birds had assembled on the 
blossoming trees. The lazily sailing storks, 
the soft-throated partridges, the colorful 
birds clothed in Persian silk and multi- 
colored shirts, all, all were chirping, taking 
part in this supernatural, universal cere- 
mony. 

From the mountain heights, the wind had 
come down on its rosy wings. The tall pop- 
lars were lazily swaying the silvery swish- 
ings which they held in their branches, and, 
in keeping with the nature of trees, in an 
inner inaudible voice, were singing their 
idyls and the liturgy. On the apple and al- 
mond trees, petals were falling down like 
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butterflies, the blossoms were waving the 
little censers on their tops, and melodious 
voices rose through the newly-sprouting 
grass. 

Majestic and authoritative, standing there 
like a Chief Rabbi, Father Mesrop was 
speaking with the whole world. For the first 
time in his life, he felt the deep meaning of 
the words he uttered, which, forcing them- 
selves out of the chained circle of human in- 
tellect, penetrated the very mystery of life. 
The huge chalice which was brimming over 
with the boiling blood of the rubies which he 
held forth, was the universal substance of 
the boundless earth wherein God wanders, 
and kindles in every particle. 

“Who is the King of glory, the Lord of 
all power?” rang his voice, loud and clear. 

“He is the King of glory,” responded the 
almond trees. 

“Halleluiah,” rustled the poplars, while 
the birds perching on the branches swayed, 
and opening their yellow bills, chanted the 
tempo. 

Behind the mountain, the huge fiery ball 
was slowly dying. From the south, the black 
procession of the night, riding on the crest 
of curly clouds, was slowly moving onward. 
Having folded its wings, the wind was look- 
ing on, and as the priest, after having ut- 
tered the last words of the holy Mass, knelt 

| pray, the trees likewise lowered 
their branches, and waited, or rather, they 
were listening to the iapproaching stars, 
walking with golden steps on the black 
blankets. 

When Father Mesrop descended the hill, 
it was already dark. He trudged the rocky 
trail on bare feet. He walked, like a man who 
was reborn, carefree, light-hearted, and al- 
most happy. It seemed to him the sunrays 
had formed a nest in his muscles, so much 
so, his feet verily glided over the rough 
ground, without causing him any pain. The 
awesome, silent sky had come a little closer 
and the stars were looking into his feverish 
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eyes with myriad eyes. But he was glad. He 
was glad because, having entered into an- 
other life, now having acquired a different 
capacity for feeling and understanding, he 
could look at the stars and the mountains, 
the grass and the scorpions, at men and an- 
imals, with clear, newly-born eyes. He who 
had been afraid of the nocturnal darkness 
which descended on the desert, who had 
been afraid of the wolves and all those 
spirits which emerged at mid-night, not only 
felt no fear of encountering any dangers in 
this formidable and forbidding country, but 
he felt himself an inseparable part of all 
the elements which surrounded him, that 
his body was intimately tied up with this 
very earth, with the stars, and with the mis- 
erable and hungry grass which grew among 
the rocks. 

He kept on walking and it seemed to him 
that he was seeing the world for the first 
time. Everything was new, wonderful, beau- 
tiful, magnificent, and indispensable. He 
spent the night on the rocks, his eyes fixed 
on the darkness, his lips brushing against 
the coolness, and his heart filled with a 
thousand new emotions. Stone, earth, moun- 
tain; I too am stone, earth, and mountain. 
I am death clinging to life, and life clinging 
to death. Life, too, is sweet and desirable. 


Toward morning, when the rays pierced 
the sky, he stood up in the field and thrice 
bowed to the sun, and three times to the 
west. Then he started to walk toward the 
village. He walked without thinking, to 
continue the natural and necessary journey. 
With confident steps. 


When that morning the peasants of Bak- 
ontz Village woke up, they were surprised 
to see that Father Mesrop, the former priest 
and now Comrade Sharambaziantz, his 
priestly gown torn to pieces, his feet bare, 
his forehead wounded, was knelt before the 
church, deep in prayer. The village urchins 
rushed to the scene and surrounded him with 
Hurrah’s and Huzzah’s. A little later, some 
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curious women joined the children, until 
gradually the entire population of the vil- 
lage was on hand. 

—Comrade Muko, comrade Muko,—they 
called. 

But he heard nothing; he was praying. 
After a long time of kneeling, when at last 
he rose to his feet and looked at them fear- 
lessly, the peasants were surprised to see 
that the priest was completely transfigured. 
His eyes shone with an unnatural luster, his 
bleeding forehead was shining, and his 
whole being had grown grander and more 
sublime: 

He looked at them and said in a powerful 
voice: 

“There is a God. There is a truth. I saw 
it.” 

His voice was so decisive, his look so 
forceful that no one dared to contradict him. 
Even the youngsters held their tongues. 
While some of the oldtimers said: 

“How not? Without God the world can- 
not run.” 


Another added: “We closed the church, 
we listened to the voice of the Devil, we 
have sinned grievously, Father.” 

There was a dumb, dull sobbing in all 
hearts. 

“Tis true, what he said is true .. .” 

“Yes, Yes, we must open the church...” 

A little later, the animation was so great 
that the Sexton limpingly ran to ring the 
church bell, calling the congregation to 
prayer, while, a little way off, standing be- 
fore the telephone a flushed Comrade Chek- 
ist was vigorously scratching his head under 
the Kartouz, and shouting: 

—Send word to Tovarish Markos... Yes, 
Bajalsta* . . . In Bakontz the priest has 
turned traitor . . . Soukin Sineh** .. . The 
people attack the Comsomols’ Club . . . Pro- 
vocation ... Agitation . . . Counter-revolu- 
tion...” 





*Bajalsta means “Please” in Russian. 
**Soukin Sineh, “Son of a dog” in Russian. 

















THE MEMOIRS OF 
A MAYOR 





Part 1 





By ALEXANDER KHATISSIAN 
(Translated by James G. Mandalian) 


INTRODUCTION 


Alexander Khatissian, the author of these mem- 
oires, comes from a rich background. For long 
years, his forefathers had filled important posts 
in the administration of the Caucasus, as state 
attorneys, governors of governmental estates, and 
directors of government banks, As a worthy scion 
of his noted ancesturs, Alexander Khatissian not 
only continued the iamily tradition of public serv- 
ice, but he even attained to greater heights when 
he became Mayor of Tiflis, the most influential 
and coveted post in the Caucasus outside of the 
office of Viceroy. 

Having graduated from the University of 
Kharkov, with the degree of M.D. in 1897 when 
he was still in his *teens, he went to Berlin and 
Paris where he took post-graduate courses, and 
returned to Tiflis* in 1900. By this time he was 
22, and having chosen politics for his career, he 
ran for member of City Council and was elected. 
Meanwhile, he took an active part in Armenian 
civic, educational, and charity organizations, sup- 
plementing these activities with frequent articles 
which he contributed to various Armenian per- 
iodicals. 

After a brief tour of the province of Akhalkalak 
to combat spotted typhus he returned to Tiflis, 
and four years later was elected Deputy Mayor, and 
from 1910 to 1917, for ten uninterrupted years, he 
was Mayor of the City of Tiflis. In this capacity, 
he had opportunity to get acquainted at close range 
with all the phases of the administrative and po- 
litical life of Caucasus. His official and personal 
intimacy with the Viceroy of Caucasus gave him an 
insight of many things which were a secert to the 
common people. 

With the outbreak of World War I, when in the 
fall of 1917 Tsarist armies deserted the Caucasus 
front, in the ensuing regional effort to protect the 
front against the Turkish inrush which resulted in 
the combined Armeno-Georgian-Tartar Federation 
with its central executive called the Seym, Khatis- 
sian was a member of the Armenian delegation 





*Now the capital of Soviet Georgia. 
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both in the activities of the Seym and in the 
peace negotiations with the Turks which resulted 
in the Treaty of Batum. 


With the dissolution of the Transcaucasian Fed- 
eration and the Seym, and with the creation of the 
independent republics of Georgia, Armenia and 
Azerbaijan within a few days from each other in 
May of 1918, Khatissian was very active in his 
newly-created fatherland of Armenia, and as Prime 
Minister, directed its destinies from May, 1919 to 
1920. Under his successor, Dr. Hamo QOhanjanian, 
he was charged with the responsibility of negotiat- 
ing abroad a loan of 20 million dollars for the 
much-needed economic rehabilitations of the new 
republic, and with this end in view, he traveled to 
Europe, Egypt, and Smyrna. 


Before his mission was completed, however, in 
September of 1920, the Turks attacked Armenia, 
and consequently, Khatissian was ordered by the 
government to return to Armenia at once. His re- 
call was ordered on October 8, 1920. Armenia hav- 
ing succumbed to the combined Turco-Soviet 
pressure, was compelled to sue for peace, and in 
the ensuing peace negotiations at Alexandropol, 
Khatissian headed the Armenian delegation which 
finally signed the peace Treaty of Alexandropol on 
December 2-3. 


After the sovietization of Armenia, Khatissian 
became an exile and passed the remainder of his 
days in Paris. He died in 1945. 

Khatissian is the author of a volume called 
“Haiastani Hanrapetouthyoune” (The Republic of 
Armenia: Its Origin and Development). The pres- 
ent Memoires deal strictly with conditions and 
events affecting the Armenians in Caucasus during 
his leadership as Mayor of the City of Tiflis, 
which throw considerable light on the inter-racial 
relations and tensions of those days, as coming 
from a first hand observer and participant. With 
the exception of those parts which are of strictly 
local interest, and which have no bearing on the 
development of the ‘general theme, these 
memoires appeared in serial form in the Ar- 
menian language Hairenik Monthly, 1932. 
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I 
Tiflis 

To Georgians, the City of Tiflis, which 
was the capital of their kings more than one 
hundred and twenty-five years ago, is their 
property by virtue of all historical considera- 
tions. When 125 years ago, with the loss 
of her independence, Georgia was united 
with Russia and Tiflis became a Russian 
city, as the seat of the Viceroy, it automati- 
cally became the center of all Caucasus. But 
when we consider that, out of 15,000 build- 
ings of the city, 11,000 belonged to the Ar- 
menians, that all the major institutions— 
the theater, the library, the bank, and the 
department stores belonged to the Armen- 
ians, that, of the total population of 300,000, 
fully 120,000 were Armenians, 80,000 Georg- 
ians 70,000 Russians, and 30,000 represented 
the remainder of various nationalities, we 
can readily understand how it was that, to 
a certain extent, Tiflis was an Armenian 
city. And herein is to be sought the tangle 
of Armeno-Georgian relations. 


By Russian law, the right of election was 
vested solely in merchants and real estate 
owners, a circumstance which worked to the 
advantage of the Armenians. As a result, 
the Armenians controlled the larger share 
of office-holding positions, such as the 
Mayor, the City Council, the municipal phy- 
sicians and the teachers. The municipality 
officers alone numbered 3,000. From 1870 to 
1916, for forty-six years, Tiflis had 11 may- 
ors, nine of whom were Armenians (Matin- 
ian, Izmirlian, Yevangulian, Khatissian etc.) 
and only two (Kipiani and Cherkezov) were 
Georgians. 

This circumstance was offensive to Georg- 
ian vanity, particularly because Tiflis, as the 
center of Caucasus, was an important factor 
in the relations between Turkey and Iran 
(then called Persia—Tr.). Too, Tiflis played 
an important role in the commerce of the 
Caucasus. The same was true of her banks, 
credit companies, and benevolent and edu- 





cational! institutions. Here were located the 
headquarters of political parties, including 
the Bureau of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation, the most powerful Armenian po- 
litical party, and the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the greatest Georgian party, the 
Social Democrats. 


The struggle itself, which was intensified 
in election times, had wide ramifications in 
all the strata of the population. The 
Georgian Social Democrats would try to 
capture the Armenian vote from the A. R. 
Federation but they never succeeded. The 
Armenian masses always remained loyal to 
their guardian, the Armenian Revolution- 
ary Federation. The fight was extended to 
the provinces, although on a much smaller 
scale. 


The picture was entirely different in the 
other cities of the Caucasus, such as Baku, 
Gandzak (then Elisavetpol), Batum, 
where the fight was chiefly confined to the 
Armenians and the Tartars. The most 
tangled seat of Armeno-Tartar relations was 
Baku where Turkish farmers of yesterday 
had become millionaires, such as Taghiev, 
Moussa-Nagiev, Sirabayev and others. And 
the fight started right from here. At the be- 
hest of the local government, and with the 
connivance of the gendarmarie of St. Peters- 
burg, the Turks attacked the Armenians. 


In Baku, the Turks were trying to take 
over the city government, but according to 
the Tsarist law, the non-Christian elements 
had no right to win more than half of the 
votes in ‘the City Council. Lacking the 
needed majority, the Turks were in no 
position to run a strictly Turkish policy. 
Realizing the importance of the office of 
mayor, and since neither the Armenians 
nor the Turks could command a majority to 
elect the mayor, the latter was often elected 
from among Russians, or immigrants from 
the north who were aliens to the city (such 
men, for example, as Mayor Iretzky, Ray- 
evsky, Pitch, Novikov and others). 
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For this state of affairs the Turks blamed 
the Russian government and generally the 
Christians. The same tension prevailed in 
Gandzak where the Armenians and the 
Turks lived in two sections, side by side. 
The complicated Armeno-Turkish relations, 
combined with Armeno-Georgian disagree- 
ments, were instrumental in pitting the 
Georgian-Tartar front against the Armen- 
ians. 


The economic rise of Armenians in Cau- 
casus was not confined solely to commerce 
and factory production. Armenian capital 
had made inroads in the farming districts 
where it controlled various branches of ag- 
riculture, such as the cotton, wine, and other 
industries. ‘hese successes naturally should 
be attributed to Armenian culture, industry, 
and endurance. The Mantashevs, the Milovs, 
the Afrikians, the Okanezovs, the Aramians, 
the Seylanians, and the Chilingarians were 
known all over Caucasus. From their mag- 
nificent mansions in Tiflis, they directed 
their business in all parts of Caucasus, Al- 
though natives of Armenia, they had left 
their native cities of Alexandropol, Kars, 
Agoulis, Erivan, and settled in a city which 
was culturally high, and healthy in climate. 


This circumstance led many to believe 
that Tiflis was not the capital of Georgia, 
but the capital of Caucasus, meaning, it be- 
longed equally to all the inhabitants of Cau- 
casus. Naturally, the Georgians resented 
this, insisting that Tiflis was their historical 
capital, and that the newcomers had taken 
over their lands and estates. In their books 
and newspapers the Georgians said the Ar- 
menians were free to benefit from all the 
privileges of Tiflis, but they should never 
feel that they are the masters of the land. 
And the Armenians continued to profit from 
their rights. 


In this connection, an article in a Geor- 
gian (rightist) paper, published on the oc- 
casion of my being elected Mayor, is signifi- 
cant. Captioned “The Lesser of Two Evils,” 
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the article said: “Every non-Georgian 
Mayor is an evil, but Mr. Khatissian is the 
least of those evils, thanks to his attitude 
toward the Georgian people.” But the leftist 
press waged its fight in entirely a different 
direction. 

It should be stated that, aside from the 
matter of the mayoralty, Tiflis enjoyed an- 
other advantage by virtue of its being the 
center of Caucasus. Here were centered the 
highest offices and institutions of the land, 
all the way from the Viceroy, to the com- 
mand of the troops, the courts, and the po- 
lice force. The office of the Mayor was the 
clearing house between them and the peo- 
ple. In other words, whenever the people 
wanted to make its wishes known to the 
government, they had to apply to the City 
Council, namely, through the Armenians. 


The Armenians were divided into four 
classes: the peasants, and the city folk which 
included the bourgeoisie, the artisans, and 
the intellectuals, The Georgians were di- 
vided into three classes: the peasantry, the 
land-owners, and the intellectuals. Influenced 
chiefly by the intellectuals, a part of the 
peasantry and a considerable section of the 
workingmen’s class had combined to form 
the Social Democratic Party, one of whose 
members was the present Russian dictator 
Stalin, under his real name of Djoughash- 
vili. 

Until 1917 the Social Democratic Party 
was a part of the Russian Social Democratic 
Party, but after the great revolution it se- 
ceded to form the Georgian Social Demo- 
cratic Party. With the secession, it lost its in- 
ternationalism and was converted into a 
purely Georgian nationalist party. As a 
workers party, its fight was aimed against 
the city class, and since the Armenians be- 
longed to this class, gradually the class war- 
fare became a national fight. This fight was 
waged on all fronts, in the newspapers, in 
the editorial offices, and in separate publi- 
cations. 
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There was another thing which added: 


fuel to the fires. The Georgian land-owning 
class was fast going bankrupt, while rich 
Armenian merchants either purchased the 
forfeited property or took over the mort- 
gage, a very common occurrence in coun- 
tries with feudal order. Yet, in every in- 
stance, the man who went bankrupt was a 
Georgian, while the man who took over was 
an Armenian. This development further ag- 
gravated the already excited passions. 

I can cite many facts to substantiate this 
truth. Take, for example, the case of Prince 
Baratovs. The estate of the Baratovs was 
forfeited to the wealthy Armenian merchant 
Aramiantz. The Baratovs appealed to the 
Viceroy for the restoration of their estate. 
The Viceroy, in turn, asked me to speak to 
Aramiantz. The latter was willing to return 
the estate provided he got back his pay- 
ment price of 600,000 rubles. This, the 
Baratovs were unable to produce, while 
their promissory note was worthless. So, 
Aramiantz kept the house. This was a 
phenomenon common to all countries, but in 
Caucasus it took an entirely different aspect. 
It was the historic estate of a Georgian 
prince which was becoming Armenian 
property. 

Another case. A noted wealthy Armenian 
merchant, Alexander Mantashev, bought 
one of the finest buildings in the heart of 
Tiflis, which belonged to nobility leader, 
Prince Mukhransky. The Nobles Bank of 
Tiflis asked Mantashev to return the house, 
offering full compensation for the same, but 
Mantashev rejected the offer. The fight was 
resumed anew. 

It was easy to understand. The Georgian 
nobility was passing out. As nobles, they 
occupied important posts in the Russian 
army, as well as in the administration. They 
lived a profligate life, denying themselves 
nothing, with the result that they went 
bankrupt and lost their paternal riches. The 
Armenian bourgeois, who had emerged from 
the peasant class, knew how to save, to 





check his expenses, and to come out victor- 
ious in the economic field. 

As Mayor, it was up to me to explain to 
the Russian government and the working- 
men’s masses that what was happening was 
a natural phenomenon, in which the feudal 
classes made way for the city folk class, a 
thing which had no relation whatsoever to 
the Armenian peasantry or the intellectuals. 
It was important to make this point clear, 
because, as we have already stated, the sit- 
uation was instrumental in driving the 
Georgians and the Tartars against the Ar- 
menians. 

The Tsarist regime was equally oppres- 
sive for all citizens, but it was even more 
harsh on the Armenians. Prince Galitzin 
thought the Armenians should be suppressed 
because they seemed better organized and 
more powerful. There were special edicts 
promulgated for the Armenians. The Ar- 
menian schools and benevolent institutions 
were closed. The estates of the Armenian 
church were seized. There were voices of 
protest heard everywhere. 

Presently, there were terroristic acts 
against the government. In 1902 the entire 
personnel of the City Council of Tiflis was 
arraigned for corruption, but even the Rus- 
sian court was obliged to dismiss the case 
for lack of proof. Prince Galitzin received a 
dagger wound by Armenian revolutionaries 
and left for Russia. But the seeds he had 
sown were not without their definite effects. 
The Armeno-Turkish massacres, whose 
story I shall give, were the direct result of 
his policy. With the arrival in 1905 of Gal- 
itzin’s successor, Count Vorontzov-Dashkov, 
a minister in the court of two Tsars, a new 
era for Caucasus was begun. 


II 
The Armeno-Turkish Encounters 


The decision to squelch the revolution of 
1905 forced the Russian government to take 
decisive steps against the elements which 
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opposed the government. It was decided to 
break up the Armenian organizations, to 
which end the chief of the gendarmarie of 
St. Petersburg issued special orders. 


Baku took the first step. It is said tha‘ 
Governor Prince Nakashidze (who later was 
assassinated by the bomb of an Armenian 
revolutionary) summoned the influential 
Turks of the city to his side and asked them 
to assist the government and the Tsar in 
their fight against the enemies of the coun- 
try, the Armenians. Having taken the hint, 
the Turks attacked the Armenians, putting 
to sword and fire the lives and property of 
the Armenians. 


As the reader already has seen, the ground 
for such a clash was long ready. It is be- 
yond the scope of these memoires to pause 
on the details of these encounters. The 
factual description of these clashes has long 
since been given. I will pause only on a few 
internal causes and will relate them as I 
saw and heard them by virtue of my po- 
sition as Mayor. 


The Baku conflagration was soon spread 
to other parts of Transcaucasia, such as 
Shoushi, Gandzak, Erivan, and even Tiflis. 
But this time local conditions further com- 
plicated the problem in the manifest at- 
tempt to settle in the flames of the conflagra- 
tion such old and thorny questions as the 
ethnological division of Caucasus, economic 
rivalries, the right of water and of pasture- 
lands, etc. etc. The Turks generally lived 
in the open plains while the Armenians 
held the mountainous regions. The Armen- 
ians were afraid to come down from their 
heights, while the Turks dreaded from the 
Armenian terror to venture into the higher 
pasturelands, with the result that their herds 
suffered terribly from the excessive heat. 
Generally speaking, the attackers were the 
Turks, but at times, foreseeing the impend- 
ing danger, the Armenians took the in- 
itiative. 


Large volumes may be written on the 


Armeno-Turkish encounters. This was a 
guerilla war, waged on both sides, which 
lasted two years. The Georgians were neu- 
tral, but the Tsarist government openly 
sided with the Turks. Turkish bribe had 
won over a number of officers and the lower 
ranks of the gendarmarie bristled with 
Turks. In the eyes of the Russian govern- 
ment the Turks were not a revolutionary 
element which should be destroyed. On the 
contrary, they were regarded as an auxiliary 
force in suppressing the revolution. 


In the defense of the Armenian people, 
two different forces were at work. The first 
of these was the peasantry, headed by the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation’s war- 
riors, who side by side faced the enemy 
army on the battlefield. The other was the 
clergy and the civic leaders who tried to 
insure the government’s intervention in de- 
fense of the Armenians. Many times I have 
called on Viceroy Vorontzov-Dashkov, and 
each time he received me cordially, listened 
to my detailed reports and propositions, and 
issued corresponding measures for the de- 
fense of the Armenian people in the villages 
and the cities. But the commanders of the 
troops, the governors, and the police chiefs 
were openly on the side of the Turks. There 
were instances when the responsible officers 
complained that their subordinates would 
not obey orders. 


I will relate two instances in which, thanks 
to our intervention, the Armenian people 
were spared a certain massacre in one case, 
and another massacre already in process 
was materially mitigated in the other. The 
first was in Tiflis, the other in Gandzak. In 
regard to the first event, I will relate my 
own story which I put into writing at the 
time, when my memory was still fresh. 


“The first spark of the conflagration 
flashed in Baku, and from there it swiftly 
spread to Gandzak, Shoushi, Erivan and 
Nakhitchevan. All the residential sections 
were set on fire. Men died by the hundreds. 
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All the provinces were set on fire; men were 
caught in a bloody nightmare. Driven by a 
thousand and one causes, men who only 
yesterday were peaceful ‘neighbors, were 
now pitted against one another in mortal 
combat. In this general conflagration, only 
Tiflis remained peaceful. But this did not 
last long. There were rumors that the Turks 
of Borchalu would attack the city in order 
to help their minority kinsmen. There was 
talk that it was the lust for loot which was 
driving them to the city. Tiflis was in the 
throes of terror, while the government 
vacillated. 


“In the general turmoil, there was a joint 
meeting of the revolutionary parties, par- 
ticipated by the Georgian Social Democrats 
(then a isection of the cognate Russian 
party), the Armenian Revolutionary Fed- 
eration, the Social Revolutionaries, and the 
Georgian Federalists. The meeting came to 
the conclusion that the disaster might fall 
any hour, and the only way to prevent it 
was to arm the Georgian workers. Invited 
to the meeting was police chief Martinov 
who was asked to call on the Viceroy and 
tell him that the Georgian workers are 
ready to assume the responsibility of de- 
fending the order provided they are fur- 
nished with 600 rifles from the state armory. 


“Martinov left. Meanwhile, the City 
Council was in session. The members were 
worried with the same question. Ominous 
news was arriving from the outskirts of the 
city. Armed men were roaming about in the 
Armenian suburb of Havlabar and the 
Turkish section of Meidan. The firing of 
one rifle might precipitate a new conflagra- 
tion. The Council decided to send a delega- 
tion to the Viceroy, asking his help in the 
defense of the city against the impending 
threat. The Viceroy received us, promised 
his aid, and asked me to stay behind for a 
private interview. He summoned the com- 
mander of the troops and the governor to 
the palace. The latter confirmed that the 





situation was grave, while the commander 
confessed that he put absolutely no trust 
in his army of eight thousand. The Viceroy 
ordered him to hold the troops in readiness 
just the same. 

“In the evening Police Chief Martinov 
called at the palace and reported to the Vice- 
roy the decision of the revolutionary parties. 
Orders were issued to have Isidor Ramish- 
villi, an old Social Democrat who was now 
head of military supplies, call at the palace 
in the morning. The citizens passed a tense 


night. In the morning, all the invited were at 
the palace. 


“Ramishvilli and I were the first to see 
the Viceroy. The latter’s face was serene. 
After the salutations, he turned to us: ‘I 
was told that the Social Democrat workers 
will take over the defense of the city. I have 
absolute confidence in both of you. I want 
to know if Mr. Khatissian will assure me of 
the wisdom of this plan, and if Mr. Ramish- 
villi can equally assure me that the arms 
which the government will supply to the 
workers will not be turned against it.’ 

“I assured the Viceroy that the proposed 
plan was the best way of forestalling the 
danger, while Ramishvilli assured him that 
the arms furnished by the government will 
be used solely for the assigned purpose, that 
they would never be used against the gov- 
ernment, although the fight against the gov- 
ernment will be continued always. We both 
signed our written statements. Then the 
Viceroy sent for the head of the military 


‘supplies and ordered him to draw 600 rifles 


for the use of the workers of Tiflis, to the 
amazement of military and civic leaders. 


“A few hours later, armed workingmen’s 
guards were parading through the city, 
headed for the chief strategical points. All 
the sections of the city which were exposed 
to danger were occupied by Georgian work- 
ers. Small contingents of troops made their 
appearance here and there. There were a 
few shots heard, obviously fired by those 
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who wanted to fish in troubled waters. A 
random bullet struck and killed a Georgian 
worker named Stoursa, and with this single 
innocent victim the days of terror for Tiflis 
were over. Out of the 600 rifles which were 
distributed, only 100 were returned. 


“A huge crowd of people, including many 
delegations with banners, took the body of 
Stoursa to the cemetery. Before a small 
mound covered with floral wreaths, speeches 
were delivered in all languages, in tribute 
of peoples’ brotherhood and of freedom. I 
spoke in the name of the City of Tiflis.” 


The distribution of arms became a part 
of the history of the workers which busied 
the whole of Russia. 


The second episode pertains to Gandzak 
where I was forced to hasten. Gandzak was 
a provincial city of 60,000, half Armenian, 
half Turkish. The Turks lived on the lower 
plains, close to the railway station, a cir- 
cumstance which made their position 
stronger. The Armenians lived on the 
heights. The Armenians of Gandzak had 
appealed to me to solicit the Viceroy’s help. 
The latter ordered the famous Nijigorodzky 
cavalry regiment to be dispatched immedi- 
ately to Gandzak. The same night, Hama- 
zasp (Armenian revolutionary volunteer 
fighter leader who was killed by the Bolshe- 
viks in 1921), Gogtian, a member of the 
City Council, and I departed for Gandzak. 

I took with me a large sum of money to 
be delivered to the Committee of Defense 
(Koryoun Vardapet and others). When in 
the morning we arrived at the city, we heard 
shots being fired. A few houses were on fire, 
filling the sky with the smoke. Unfortun- 
ately, this was the picture wherever the Ar- 
menians and the Turks lived together, in 
1905-6. We decided to stop at a hotel in the 
Turkish section of the town, in order to 
prove that I came not as an Armenian, but 
as a delegate from Tiflis with peaceful in- 
tentions. Hamazasp travelled secretly. 
Wrapped up in his military coat, he did not 
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venture out of the train. When we arrived 
at the hotel, the Turks met us with hostile 
looks. 

Our first step was to notify the mayor of 
Gandzak of our arrival. Before long, we 
were joined by Mayor Kognovetzky, a Rus- 
sian, and an officer of the governor. We de- 
cided to call a joint meeting of Turks and 
Armenians for the purpose of arriving at a 
peace agreement. We spent a bad night. 
From time to time we heard the sound of 
fusilades. In the morning, we could clearly 
see the burning houses. There was no police 
force to keep order, and the Governor 
was away. 

The next day we stepped out into the 
city. We were told to keep close to the walls 
to avoid being hit by stray bullets. At the 
principal square of the city we saw a com- 
pany of mounted troops headed by Colonel 
Melik Allahverdian. The officer complained 
to us that he was forbidden to intervene, 
having been ordered to confine himself to 
being a strict observer. The troops saw men 
pour gasoline on the houses to set them on 
fire, and yet they were powerless to inter- 
vene. The military authorities reasoned that, 
if the troops opened fire, the passions would 
be kindled all the more, and the bloodshed 
would intensify. 

Continuing my way, I met assistant at- 
torney general Kodrevich whom I knew 
from Tiflis, holding in his hands a quantity 
of watches. He shamelessly told me that he 
had bought the watches from the Turks 
dirt cheap. It was plain that he had robbed 
an Armenian shop, and this representative of 
the judiciary, instead of tracking the crim- 
inals down, was thinking of his own loot. 

At 12 o’clock the Armenian delegation ar- 
rived, accompanied by Koryoun Vardapet 
and the members of the city council. Then 
followed the Turkish delegation, the Mayor, 
the Governor’s officers, and General Takay- 
ashvilli (Georgian). I made a speech in 
which I appealed to both sides to make an 
end of this needless bloodshed. As always, 
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both sides declaimed of the centuries-old 
mutual friendship which united the two 
peoples, and that this was the doing of 
“Sheytan” (Satan) which had hurled the 
two peoples at each other’s throat. Right 
here, it was decided to conclude an armis- 
tice, considering the bridge as a neutral 
zone. They asked me to make a tour of the 
city and proclaim the peace. 

I deliberately lingered on this meeting be- 
cause, later on, in many places where the 
fire and the smoke were rampant, similar 
meetings were held which restrained the 
besstial passions. After our tour of the city, 
we held a huge rally where speeches were 
delivered from both sides. We left Gandzak, 
leaving behind us Hamazasp. Thereafter, it 
was alloted to me to visit several other 
places where, likewise a reconciliation was 
effected between the two sides. 

The flames of the Armeno-Turkish clashes 
illuminated for a moment many thorny as- 
pects of Caucasian Armenian life, bringing 
to the fore a number of problems. From 
1906 to 1917, many of these questions were 
the object of critical examination. A few of 





them were subjected to autonomous con- 
sultations, a few others drove the Caucasian 
peoples to fresh conflicts, and several others 
were left unsolved. 

The Armeno-Tartar clashes left another 
serious effect. Before the clashes, the Ar- 
menians were unarmed, while the Turks 
were always well armed. There was need of 
supplying arms from Russia, from abread, 
and from the government supply houses. 
These arms were transported by railway, 
public highways, by mountain trails, and 
other secret channels. They were supplied 
by the revolutionary organizations, but 
often they were intercepted on the way by 
the government. The government got hold 
of lists and accounts, which led the Russian 
government to espouse another plan to com- 
bat the movement. 

The first phase of the fight against the 
Armenians was the era of Prince Galitzin. 
The second, were the Armeno-Turkish en- 
counters. The third was a judicial prosecu- 
tion, the so-called Case of the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation. 

(To be continued) 








VANDALS DESTROY ARMENIAN 
MONUMENTS IN TIFLIS 


By H. GEROUNIAN. 


It was the last week in August of 1938. 
I had just returned from my “wanderings” 
and had been forced to stop at Tiflis (the 
capital of Soviet Georgia) for a few days. 
One evening I stepped out with a friend of 
mine who for long years had been a resident 
of this superb city, to take in the sights. 
Being a stranger to the city, I asked my 
friend to show me around. Soon we found 
ourselves at a big public square which was 
surrounded by beautiful houses and magni- 
ficent stores. A teeming stream of evening 
promenaders was sluggishly moving in all 
directions of the square. 

“This is the Erivan Square,” my com- 
panion said, then he added in a whisper, 
“they now call it Beria Square.” 

We entered the Rustaveli (formerly Gol- 
ovinsky) Avenue. 

“This one used to be the mansion of Ar- 
amian, that one over there, Ghookasian’s, 
the other, Melik Ghazarian’s....” 

Thus, my friend enumerated endless 
names, explaining each in detail. 

“This is the avenue along which once up- 
on a time the carriages of wealthy Armenian 
merchants, and the elite of our society, used 
to drive. Georgians used to be scarce in 
these parts,” he added with a forced smile. 

We saw large gorgeous display windows 
which were practically empty, with a few 
stray neckties dangling, a few bottles of 
toilet lotion, and other such articles which 
were never sold, but which served to adorn 
these beautiful, deserted stores. 

My friend told me a lot of things about 
the Armenian section of Tiflis, speaking al- 
ways in a low, almost inaudible voice, and 
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with furtive glances around him lest some 
one followed us. Fortunately, Tiflis was 
very different from Erivan and other Rus- 
sian cities in this respect. 

The sun dipped behind the Kojor Moun- 
tains and the evening breeze was caressing 
Sololak. Leaving the road, we entered a 
newly-planted vineyard on the side which 
had been an Armenian cemetary two years 
before. It had been Georgianized now, be- 
ing converted into a vineyard, Everything 
was new and fresh, — the trees, the flowers, 
the wide promenades, the booths and the 
stores. There were trees and flowers from all 
parts of the world. The paths and the prom- 
enades were paved with colorful bricks and 
sand. Busy workers all around were trim- 
ming the flower beds, sprinkling the flowers, 
and raking the newly-built paths. 

“Do you see that building yonder?” my 
friend pointed to a lone, towering building 
at the edge of the city. “That is the former 
Nersissian College, once one of the intellec- 
tual centers of Caucasian Armenians. They 
have converted it into a Georgian agronom- 
ical school now, having destroyed its Armen- 
ian name. Not a single reminder or trace of 
Armenian is left.” 

Silently, I gazed at the building a moment, 
heaved a deep sigh, then we resumed our 
sight seeing. On a narrow pathway, a hefty 
worker was driving a stone roller to level 
the gravel and sand. The path was so nar- 
row that I was obliged to step aside to make 
way for the roller. I noticed that the huge 
roller, turned red from the color of the 
sticking sand, bore an inscription. I was 
curious to know what the inscription was 
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and, O wonder of wonders, I saw the letter- 
ing was Armenian. I asked the worker to 
stop the roller a moment, and I read the 
inscription: “GHAZAROS AGHAYAN, 
FRIEND OF ARMENIAN CHILDREN.” 

“How did this thing ever come here?” I 
asked the worker, astounded. 

“Go ask your companion, he will tell you,” 
the Yezidi worker replied in Armenian and 
resumed his rolling. 

Dumbfounded, I kept looking after the 
worker who kept pushing Ghazaros Agha- 
yan, the famous writer and the friend of the 
Armenian children, to dress up and to beau- 
tify the newly-built Georgian vineyard of 
Tiflis. My friend kept looking at me with a 
stolid face, as he filled his pipe. 

“What on earth, I cannot understand it,” 
I exclaimed before I reached his side. “What 
business has this tombstone here?” 

“Don’t you know?” my friend asked. 

“Know what? About the tombstone?” 

“Why the tombstone alone? About a 
thousand other things like the tombstone.” 

“I don’t get you. Speak more plainly.” 

“Do you know where is the Armenian 
Cemetary of Khojavank?” 

“I’ve heard of it, but I don’t know where 
It 1S." 

“Listen then. The Armenian Cemetary of 
Khojavank has been razed to the ground, 
its tombstones have been removed for re- 
construction elsewhere, and the cemetary will 
be converted into a vineyard.” 

“How come? Who could have permitted 
such a vandalism?” 

“The City Council of Tiflis.” 

“But that is a historical monument. No 
city council had any right to perpetrate a 
like act of barbarism.” 

“Tt’s useless even to talk about it. They 
have decided to destroy all the Armenian 
Monuments in Tiflis, no matter what the 
cost.” 

“Tt’s too bad, too bad,” I muttered, and 
we continued on our way. “Our Armenian 
friends, who are members of the City Coun- 





cil, didn’t they do anything about it?” 

“What was the use, even if they had ob- 
jected?” 

“You talk strange. Where is the Armenian 
section of Tiflis? Where are our schools, 
our clubs, our lecture halls? Where are our 
churches, our libraries, our printing presses? 
Have they all, all turned into Georgian? Is 
there nothing Armenian left in Tiflis?” 

“They have even changed the names of 
the streets. Everything is Georgian now. 
What more do you want? And don’t be sur- 
prised if a few years from now they change 
the history, so nothing Armenian will be 
left in Tiflis.” 


“Why? Are there no Armenian schools in 
Tiflis?” 

“There are, but they are not purely Ar- 
menian. Georgian schools have Armenian 
classes, strictly under their supervision, but 
even these are relegated to the last rank.” 


“IT am so surprised, because we Armen- 
ians have given the Turkish, Kurdish, and 
Russian minorities in Erivan, the capital of 
Soviet Armenia, even greater privileges than 
to our own people. Whereas, these 
people....” 

“We have always been that way. That is 
the magnitude of the soul of our people.” 

“And that magnanimity is being requited 
by deceit and pusillanimity.” 

“This people will not see anyone else ex- 
cept themselves. If they had the right, they 
would treat Armenians of Tiflis worse than 
the Turks, but they are handcuffed.” After 
a pause, my friend continued, “Both in Tiflis 
and the provinces, not a single Georgian 
clergyman was persecuted as long as he 
was not caught in a hostile act, whereas, our 
Armenian clergy, all the way from the dea- 
con to the bishop, were exiled to Siberia as 
‘religious fanatics and enemies of the 
people.’ ” 

“Tomorrow, when you walk along the 
banks of Koura River, you shall see the 
huge stone walls on either side which were 
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built during the last two years. They all 
were built of the rare tombstones and the 
mausoleums of the Cemetary of Khoja- 
vank.” 

There was no end to my friend’s stories, 
and the more he told, the more he became 
agitated, albeit the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion in him made him cautious in his ex- 
pressions. 

In the evening, we had a new visitor whom 
we called Uncle Barsegh, a native of Tiflis. 
Being a fearless man, he did not care what 
he did or said. During the conversation, I 
asked him:— 

“Uncle Barsegh, what difference do you 
see between the old and the new Tiflis?” 

“The old was Armenian; the new is 
Georgian,” he answered curtly. 

“Why, were there no Georgians in old 
Tiflis?” 

“There were, but only peddlers of 
knuckles and Madzoun.” 

It was late in the night. Uncle Barsegh 
promised to call again, and saying good- 
night, he took his leave. I was thinking of 
going to Khojavank in the morning, and 
because my friend had to go to work, I de- 
cided to make the trip alone. I had a gen- 
eral idea of where the Cemetary was. After 
the morning tea, I took my kodak and set 
out for my destination. Tiflis is a gorgeous 
city with its natural scenery and beautiful 
buildings. It is not for nothing that the pass- 
ing travelers called it “The Soviet gem.” 
The sun of the last days of summer was still 
hot. In the streets, people roamed about in 
loose shirts, without neckties. Driven by 
curiosity, I was strolling along the broad, 
newly-built arborway on the bank of the 
Koura River, lined on both sides with mag- 
nificent buildings. The cemetary being a 
long way off, I was obliged to take a street 
car. 

It was noon. I arrived at the place without 
difficulty. Here, before me was the ancient 
tomb world of Khojavank. The gate had 
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been torn down and carried away. The walls 
were broken down in places. I entered in- 
side. To the right, along the entire length 
of the delapidated wall, there was a huge, 
spreading pile of colorful, polished, or un- 
hewn tomb stones, There were no visitors, 
except a few street urchins who were search- 
ing the grounds, There were no watchmen. 

The onetime vast and gorgeous city of 
tombs looked like a desolate, plague-stricken 
field. Hither and yon, on the empty, gray 
barrenness, there towered a few lonely clus- 
ters of pine trees, which once adorned, the 
tomb of, who knows, which Armenian. 
Everything was levelled to the ground. 
There was not one tombstone, nor one ele- 
vation, on that vast stretch. 

I trotted along an ancient path. Far away, 
hidden in a clump of plane trees, my eye 
caught a lone white tomb stone. “I wonder 
whose tomb that is that the vandals have 
not dared touch?” I said to myself, mean- 
while hastening my steps toward the spot. 
It was a tomb all right, a simple white stone, 
supported by a pedestal of black marble, 
with the inscription: 

Stone was thy heart. dead thy conscience, 
What rivers of blood, what slaughters 
Did’st thou see in mute silence, yet withall, 
Thou hast remained our rainbow bright, 
Hovering over the land of Armenia. 
HAKOP MELIK HAKOPIAN* 

I read and reread it. Yes, how much 
blood, and how much ruin... all around 
thee .. . It was the tomb of our immortal 
Raffi, all alone, and exposed to the winds. 
By what accident or whim of fate it had 
escaped the cyclone, I do not know. How 
long it will continue to stay there, that, too, 
I do not know. My eyes were filled with 
tears. I pulled out my kodak and took pic- 
tures from all sides. I photographed the mag- 
nificent tomb of that magnificent man, mur- 
muring to myself: “Sooner or later, bloody 





*Hakop Melik Hakopian, pen name Raffi, is the 
author of the novel Samuel currently running in 
the Armenian Review in serial form. 
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hands will destroy this too. These pictures 
will at least serve as a souvenir.” 

A little way off, there was a little mound, 
strewn with remnants of floral wreaths. 
Curious of what it might be, I looked around, 
but I found nothing with which to identify 
it. Just then, an old woman approached me. 
She was dressed in black and I thought she 
might be a close relative of the one who lay 
under the mound. She greeted me in Georg- 
ian and I returned the greeting. I could not 
tell whether she was explaining some things 
to me or asking me questions, because I did 
not know Georgian. She repeated what she 
had said, and looked at me with a ques- 
tioning look. 

“Forgive me, Madam, I am really sorry 
that I don’t know Georgian; I am an Ar- 
menian,” I said in Russian. 

“You are an Armenian? How glad I am,” 
the woman exclaimed, and encouraged, she 
came a little closer. 

“Tell me now, what is it that you 
wanted?” I asked her. 

“I am the widow of Hovhaness Tou- 
manian,”* the woman stuttered, taking her 
kerchief to her eyes. “They: have turned over 
his tomb, God have mercy on his soul, and 
have carried away the tombstone.” 

“Hovhaness Toumanian’s widow?” I 
asked in astonishment. “Madam, it pains 
me to hear it. But what can we do? Why 
didn’t you protest in time?” 

“I did, but who is the man to hear me? 
It was not the case of Toumanian alone 
that we might have done something. Do you 
see? There is not a single tombstone in its 
place. They have levelled it to the ground.” 
And she began to cry. 

I did not know what to say, how to com- 
fort her. 

“And whose mound is this?” I asked. 

“Tt belongs to Hakop Hakopian. He had 
willed to have his tomb here, but they would 





*Hovhaness Toumanian was a famous Armenian 
poet, 





not have it. His remains are here, but there 
will be no tombstone. They have forbidden 
it.” 

“What can I do to preserve the memory 
of Hovhaness Toumanian, how can I move 
at least a few relics to Erivan or his home- 
town?” 

“Apply to the Armenian government, they 
might do something about it.” 

“But I have already done so, they told me 
that was none of their affair.” 

“There is‘: a Committee of Toumanian 
Jubilee, write to them.” 

“Do you think I have not already done 
so? ‘If there are manuscripts or documents, 
send them in; there’s no need of sending the 
relics as yet,’ they told me.” 

We kept talking as we made our way out 
of the place. I promised her I would write 
an article on the subject to “Khorhurtayin 
Haiastan” (Soviet Armenia). And I ful- 
filled my promise, but they would not pub- 
lish my article for reasons which are 
perfectly understandable to me. Suddenly, 
Mrs. Toumanian stepped out of the trail, 
and pointing to an obscure clump on the 
level ground, she said: “This was the grave 
of Hovhaness. I come here every day so I 
will not lose the site.” 

A few steps on the other side, she showed 
me the site of Gh. Aghayan’s grave, then 
Proshian’s,* and several others. We were 
almost at the exit when Mrs. Toumanian 
pointed to a few fragments of Toumanian’s 
tombstone lost in a pile of stones. “Some 
day I shall come here and will not find them 
here,” she sighed deeply. 

“Why are you afraid? Who will take them 
away? Who needs them?” I asked naively. 

“Do you think this was the whole of it?” 
she asked, pointing to the pile of stones. 
“How do you suppose they built the wall 
on the banks of the Koura River? How often 
have I been here, and seen them moving 





*Proshian was a well known writer. 
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the stones. I have bribed the truck driver 
to spare Hovhaness’ stones, and many of 
them who know leave them alone. But 
sometimes new men come and it is the same 
story all over again. What can I do?” 

“Of course, of course, you can’t very well 
set watchmen over it.” 

“They have stopped moving the stones 
now. Formerly, I had to stop here each day 
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from morning till night and keep watch.” 
And again she began to cry. 


I bade her goodbye and went my way. 
On the way, I began to turn over in my 
mind how the Bolsheviks have stripped this 
great poet of the Armenians of his tomb, 
while daily they sing and write the praises 
of Hovhaness Toumanian. 
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Dust 


We have walked 
Together 
Along the dusty roads 
Of the old centuries. 
Centuries, 
Centuries, 
And still 
The cities are cold, deformed and primitive 
Under the seals of our feet. 
And always, 
The rains of anxiety, 
Confusion and death 
Are falling 
From the roofs of yawning sky. 
Today, 
The streets were so empty 
That a yellow, horrible fear 
Snared suddenly 
The cords of my whole existence, 
Own shadow 
In this world. 
In the depths of his mystic eyes 
I saw a gray space of nothingness 
And hid behind the screen of my vague soul. 
A lonely man, a moving mass 
Of black sadness 
Had leaned upon bis 
And life itself. 
eee 
A citizen of the universe 
But fugitive and orphaned 
I hear 
The persecuting echoes 
Of my own steps... 


Jack KaRaPETIAN 
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THE AMERICAN MILITARY MISSION 
TO ARMENIA 


Part Ill 


By JAMES H. TASHJIAN 


Preparation For Departure 


While the head of the Armenian Military 
Mission to Armenia, General Harbord, was 
busy selecting the personnel of the company 
to accompany him to Armenia, officialdom 
responsible for the equipment and move- 
ment of the commission was busy wrangling 
over the matter of the transportation of the 
group to the scene of its operations. 

The nature of the argument, if it may be 
called an argument, seems not to have con- 
cerned the advisability of either land or 
sea transport, but the exact identity of the 
ship to be assigned to move the Mission, it 
having been agreed by the authorities that 
movement by sea from France, through the 
Gibralter straits and thence to Istanbul, was 
the proper method, the railroads of Europe 
being at the moment in undependable condi- 
tion. The U. S. Department of the Navy 
balked at first at a proposal to render avail- 
able to the Mission a transport of important 
proportions; but following a good deal of 
pressure from Army and State Department 
authorities, it was finally agreed that the 
S. S. Martha Washington would be assigned 
the task of taking the Mission to Istanbul, 


and returning the group to the mainland. 
(53) 





(53) This “inside” information is revealed by 
General Harbord himself in his “The American 
Army in France” (Boston: 1936. See p. 572). 
“Secretary Polk,” Harbord wrote, “the senior rep- 





Supply authorities were also faced with 
the important question of collecting sufficient 
supplies and equipment to care for the needs 
of the Mission while in Asia Minor, and to 
ensure the group adequate self-transporta- 
tion through the rugged terrain of the in- 
terior, and Armenia. Lt. Khachadoorian no- 
where gives an exact listing of what vehicles 
and supplies were put on board for Mission 
use, being content to comment laconically 
that “many vehicles, a quantity of rations, 
and much important equipment” (54) was 
given over to the Mission to sustain itself 
and provide adequate mechanical aid in the 
pursuance of the task assigned it. 

All this, however, was going on behind the 
scenes. The Mission, assembled in Paris, 
was faced with the difficult job of orienting 
itself to the task which lay ahead; and 
though the personnel of the Mission was as 
“hand-picked” as possible with an eye to 
the requirements of the job, Armenia, and 





presentative of our government in ‘* 
cabled a request for a suitable ship of Navy 
to take my party to the Near East and secured me 
a modest grant of funds from his own Depart- 
ment ... The Navy, after some argument, 

the Martha Washington, once an Austrian Lloyd 
emigrant ship, and than a naval transport.” Cur- 
iously enough, the usually omniscient Lt. Khacha- 
doorian seems not to have known of this contro- 
versy, and none of the documents in the “Khach- 
adoorian Papers” bears reference to the incident. 


(54) See Khachadoorian’s “American Military 
Mission to Armenia” (in Armenian), Hairenik 
Monthly, Boston, Nov. 1943, p. 128. 
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the condition of the Armenians, remained 
matters shrouded in mystery and rumor. An 
important effort was commenced to render 
available to Mission personnel all authorita- 
tive material pertaining to the Armenian 
situation. And neither did the material col- 
lected comprehend merely unofficial matter 
—books, publications, and the like. “What- 
ever books on Armenia and the Armenian 
question found in Paris were examined,” Lt. 
Khachadoorian assures us. “Also, documents 
found in the Peace Conference files were 
studied, and secret papers copied. (Upon 
our departure) we had gathered together a 
complete library of pertinent material ... 
We immediately plunged into study of these 
papers and books, time being short.” (55) 
With his characteristic thoroughness, Lt. 
Khachadoorian, the unofficial historian of 
the Mission, preserved for posterity a listing 
of a number of reports read by Mission per- 
sonnel. This invaluable memorandum ac- 
cords us an opportunity to determine if the 
Mission had been given sufficient background 
material on the Armenian question of value 
to its coming job in Asia Minor; it also gives 
the student of history a revealing insight of 
the type and extensiveness of materials 
which the Peace Conference had under study 
in its deliberations on the future of Turkish 
Armenia, Asia Minor, and the Armenian 
Caucasus. It is of course to be assumed that 
the reports cited by Khachadoorian were the 
“documents found in the Peace Conference 
files.” Let us examine these reports. (56) 
Report 1 is specially cited by Lt. Khach- 
adoorian. (57) It constituted remarks and 
recommendations by one Major L. A. Mc- 
Calla (G-4, GHQ) “in the event of a great 
power becoming mandatory for Turkey or 
Armenia or both.” Maj. McCalla’s paper 





(55) Ibid. 

(56) “Synopsis of Reports” (dated August 13, 
1919), No. 13 in the “Khachadoorian Papers”, now 
in the possession of the Hairenik Association, Bos- 
ton, and available to students. 


(57) Listed as “Report 1” by Khachadoorian. 
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also commented on “propositions for garri- 
soning Constantinople, interior towns”, and 
carried data on “food supply, lines of com- 
munications and base ports . . . and equip- 
ment of troops for such an expedition.” It 
is obvious from Khachadoorian’s stress of 
the value of this report that it was the Mis- 
sion bible in the matter of military logistics 
in the event of an Armenian mandate being 
assumed by the United States. 

An extremely accurate resume of certain 
aspects of the relations between the three 
Caucasian republics—Armenia, Azerbaijan 
and Georgia—was offered in another report. 
This paper (58) concerned “the Russian 
Caucasus from May 16 to May 30” and was 
based on “observations resulting from visits 
to Batum, Kars, Etchmiadzin, Tiflis, Erivan, 
Ashtarak, Alexandropol and Igdir.” (59) It 
expressed the opinion that the “British mili- 
tary (was) the only factor in maintaining 
semi-friendly relations among (the) three re- 
publics,” and quite sharply pointed out that 
the Independent Armenian Republic “was 
entirely dependent on the railroad system 
from the Black Sea at Batum to Tiflis and 
then south.” The unspecified author re- 
marked that “therefore (it is) imperative 
that some authority keep that line of com- 
munication open.” The document also con- 
tained remarks “relative to political, eco- 
nomic and governmental situations in the 
three republics” and also commented on the 
work of the American Relief Administration 
and the American Committee for Relief in 
the Near East. 








(58) Report 2 in Khachadoorian listing. 


(59) The historically Armenian Province of 
Kars was handed over to Turkey by the Soviet in 
an instrument of Turco-Soviet friendship signed 
March 16, 1921. Etchmiadzin is the seat of the 
Armenian Catholicos, the head of the Armenian 
church, and is in the Armenian Soviet republic; 
Tiflis is the capital city of the Georgian S.S.R.; 
Erivan is the capital of present Armenia, and also 
served the Armenian Independent Republic in the 
same capacity; Ashtarak also is in S, Armenia, as is 
Alexandropol, now Leninakan. Igdir is just without 
the borders of S. Armenia, on soil currently held 
by Turkey. It is located near Mt, Ararat. 
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A memorandum (60) under date May 7, 
1919, and written by Colonel J. C. Rhea, 
(G-4, SOS) described conditions to be found 
in Armenia while, at the same writing “pre- 
senting (a) study of Armenia as a Manda- 
tory of the United States.” It recommended 
“first measures or steps to be taken by the 
United States in the event of becoming Man- 
datory”, gave details on lines of communica- 
tions, ports and railroads, and drew out a 
“proposed organization of an American Re- 
lief Force, and anticipated problems to be 
met.” 

The “present situation in Trans-Caucasia” 
was outlined in a memorandum (61) drawn 
up by 2nd Lt. C. Amory, and dated July 9, 
1919. It gave information as to the general 
political situation of the three Caucasian re- 
publics, commented on “the respective quali- 
ties of the three peoples” and briefly analyzed 
the effect and character of the work per- 
formed by the American Relief Adminstra- 
tion. Lt. Amory also looked at the “attitude 
of the Trans-Caucasian republics towards a 
‘Volunteer Army’ ” and presented “personal 
conclusions.” 

Two reports (62) by a Major H. H. 
Haines, ATS, Constantinople, were also of- 
fered to the attention of the Mission. Dated 
April 24, 1919, and May 18, 1919, they de- 
scribed “Armenian port facilities” at Sinop, 
Samsoun, Ordu, Kirasun, Trebizond, Riza 
and Batum, (63) and presented material “on 
Armenian port facilities relative to ports on 
eastern shores of Mediterannean — Turkey 
and Arabia.” The report was obviously in- 
tended for study as the means to be em- 
ployed by the United States in supplying 
Armenia in the event of a Mandate. 





(60) Report 3 in Khachadoorian listing. 

(61) Report 4, 

(62) Report 5, 

(63) These are all ports of varying importance 
along the southern shores of the Black Sea. With 
the exception of Batum, which is today an “auton- 
omous district” under control of the Georgian 

S. R. all are held by Turkey. Sinop 
(Sinope) is the farthest west, Batum, farthest east. 
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Problems of relief were considered in a 
report (64) submitted by Capt. Abraham 
Tulin (Inf.) “attached (to the) American 
Relief Administration, Constantinople, ta 
Mr. Herbert Hoover,” who was the Director 
of that agency. The Tulin report considered 
matters of Armenian relief specifically “in 
southernmost part of Trans-Caucasia.” It 
commented on the “dire circumstances of 
(the) people;” gave “facts relative to num- 
ber, location and state of refugees,” and re- 
viewed “problems already encountered and 
those anticipated in getting supplies through, 
due to interference by governmental author- 
ities (of the) bordering states, through which 
territories supplies must pass.” (65) Captain 
Tulin also expressed the conviction that 
there would be an “outbreak of disease in the 
near future, especially cholera.” He also 
wrote that medical supplies were needed. 
Tulin’s paper was concluded with comments 
on American relief parties already in Ar- 
menia. 

Conditions in the Russian Caucasus from 
May 3 to June 2 of 1919 were considered in 
a paper (66) made available to the Mission 
by a section of the Sunday School Commis- 
sion “sent out by the American Commission 
for Relief in the Near East.” 


Difficulties encountered with govern- 
mental authorities of states bordering Ar- 
menia were again touched upon by an im- 
portant survey (67) written by Major 
Joseph Green (Inf.), who had been a mem- 





(64) Report 6. 


(65) This was a very real problem to the Ar- 
menian authorities. The government of the Ar- 
menian Republic spent a great deal of effort in 
negotiations with the Georgian state in an at- 
tempt to facilitate the prt Td of su oT a from 
Batum to Armenia, through 
A thousand and one ree Aig were oe naked ba 
way of easy movement. On this, see notably Kher 
issian’s “Origin and Development of the Armenian 
Republic” , and Vratzian’s “The Armenian Re- 
public.” Both works exist only in the Armenian. 


(66) Report 7. 
(67) Report 8. 
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ber of the Mission to the Near East. The 
report had been rendered, according to the 
data before us, at Tiflis, and bore the date 
mark June 17, 1919. It related of “negotia- 
tions with (the) Georgian Government re 
blackmail (sic!) in shape of flour for Geor- 
gian railway employees”, and went on to 
tell of the relations of Mr. Willoughby 
Smith, ex-American Consul, at Tiflis, with 
the Georgian government, and his proposi- 
tions to that government to do away with 
the evils of Georgian “blackmail” of relief 
supplies. The Green paper also looked at 
the problem of the transportation of relief 
essentials to Armenia, called for train guards 
to guard the railway convoys, and spoke 
darkly of the lack of “telegraphic communi- 
cation with the outside world.” 

Perhaps one of the more important reports 
(68) bearing on political matters in the 
Trans-Caucasia was one submitted the 
American Commission to Negotiate Peace, 
and dated June 11, 1919. Written by Mr. 
B. B. Moore, who had headed the American 
Military Mission to the Caucasus, (69) it 
carried authoritative data on “recent events 
and political conditions in Karabagh and 
Zangezur’ (70) and “reviewed and gave 
reasons for Armenian and Azerbaijanian 
Tartar claims to possession of Zangezur”— 
a controversy of vital concern to the Ar- 
menian government. Moore’s memorandum 
also described the people of the region, and 
analyzed “British policy pursued there.” 

Moore was also responsible for a second 
paper (71) considered by the Mission. Dated 
June 20, 1919, it considered “current events 





(68) Report 9. 

(69) This American mission visited the Trans- 
Caucasia from February to July, 1919. Its job was 
intelligence. Lt. Khachadoorian had been one of 
its members. See footnote, p. 74, TAR, Vol. II, 2-6. 

(70) Mountainous Karabagh, a purely Armenian 
region in which reside 155,000 Armenians, was 
given to Soviet Azerbaijan upon the sovietization 
of the Caucasus, It is today an “autonomous” area 
under the control of the Azerbaijan S.S.R. Zange- 
zur, now called “Sisian district”, lies southwest of 
Lake Sevan and is a district of Soviet Armenia. 
(71) Report 10, 
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in Trans and Cis-Caucasia” and the matter 
of a “volunteer army” to operate in the three 
Caucasian republics. The report also viewed 
the defensive military alliance between 
Georgia and Azerbaijan, (72) and the rela- 
tions held by Armenia, Georgia and Azer- 
baijan. Moore also registered the “expression 
of friendly attitude and sympathy of (the) 
Italian Mission towards Azerbaijan.” (73 
General Harbord himself offered to the 
attention of Mission personnel the contents 
of a “letter from Mr. D. H. Buckler, Ameri- 
can Commission to Negotiate Peace ... 
August 7, 1919, enclosing two telegrams, 
giving reports and details of (the) situation 
by Vice-Consul Randolph and other Ameri- 
can representatives after visiting points in 
Armenia.” We shall quote in its entirety Lt. 
Khachadoorian’s copy of the two telegrams. 
The first was dated July 23, 1919. (74) 
“Armenian Republic approaching crisis. Po- 
litical and frontier question should be immed- 
iately and soundly settled, and military and 
relief measures on large scale undertaken, or 


organization of Armenian State will become 
impossible. 





(72) As far as is known, no formal “defensive 
military alliance” in regular treaty form was en- 
tered into by the states in question. They were 
however united in their hostility to the Armenian 
republic and were thus ready for formal military 
collaboration against the latter state. 

(73) One of the more interesting, but least 
known, episodes of World War I was the attempt 
of Italy to gain political and economic footholds 
in Asia Minor. The “friendly attitude” of the 
Italians to Azerbaijan, cited above, did not pre 
clude Italian friendship with other peoples in the 
aree. As early as 1917, even before the entrance of 
the United States into the European conflict, Italy 
entered with Great Britain and France into an 
“agreement” (the St.. Jean de Maurienne Agree 
ment, signed April 19-21, 1917) by which Italian 
influence would be established in certain parts of 
Asia Minor, along with the influence of Britain and 
France, Later on, at San Remo, Italy was to re 
ceive a sphere of influence in Southern Anatolia, 
“including the port of Adalia.” The Italian took 
a dim view of growing British and French in- 
fluence in the Near East which was squeezing it 
out of that part of the world. He hoped also to 
nab off a share for himself. An Italian mandate 
of Armenia was rejected because of the inability 
of that country to assume such an undertaking. 

(74) Report 11, It is a remarkably accurate 
analysis of conditions in Armenia. 
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“Armenians surrounded by hostile forces. 
Turks and Tartars daily becoming more ag- 
gressive. Turks openly violating terms of Arm. 
istice and defying British, American Relief 
Organizations prevented from carrying on work 
by Turks and Tartars. Georgian Republic now 
permitting transport of relief traffic to Ar- 
menia but holding back normal commercial 
intercourse. 

“Armenian Government has been successfully 
attempting constructive work, but all energies 
necessarily absorbed in struggle for self-pres- 
ervation. 

“Withdrawal of British forces tends to make 
Armenians feel as if deserted by Allies, also 
this has effect of encouraging Moslems in 
their plans to make most of expected confusion. 

“Lack of information regarding intentions of 
Peace Conference is intensifying disorders and 
undesirable political activities throughout Cau- 
casus. 

“Conditions in future approaching state. 
which may render aid to Armenia impossible. 

“Arrival of European forces in adequate 
numbers under commander with full authority 
or complete control of Armenian Army under 
Allied officers, and supported by limited num- 
bers of Ailied troops is imperative and will 
materially clear up situation. 

“Situation in Armenia cannot be considered 
separately from that of Georgia and Azer- 
baijan for the present.” 

The second telegram from Mr. 
July 24, 1919, said: 

“Need of mandatory or immediate action 
by Allies urgent. 

“Railways disorganized for lack of rolling 
stock, engines, retained by Georgia and Azer- 
baijan; lack of fuel, 

“Almost no crops due to lack of seed and re- 
fusal of Turks and Tartars to sell same to 
them. 

“More than 200,000 refugees from Turkish 
Armenia within southern boundary of Russian 
Armenia longing to return to former homes 
but prevented by ‘bands of Kurds and Turkish 
forces. 

“Turks inspiring warlike attitude of Azer- 
baijan, also are arousing Tartars of Shusha 
(75) and districts southeast of Erivan, for 
purpose driving out Christians and establish- 
ing broad Mohammedan belt to connect up 
Turkey and Azerbaijan. Due to ill equipment 
of Armenian soldiers, and without moral sup- 
port or presence of Allied troops, their suc- 
cessful oppositions to Tartars and Turks im- 
probable. Relief work must continue another 
year, otherwise majority of Armenians who 
have survived will die of starvation due to lack 
of crops and inability of refugees to return to 
their homes. 

“Armenia needs food and seeds, but greatest 


Buckler, dated 





(75) Shusha (Shushi), an important city of 
"CV ean Karabagh, is now in the Azerbaijan 
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ee towards zestoration of living conditions 


) Allied decision regarding settlement. 

(2) Immediate presence in Armenia of suf- 
ficient mandatory or Allied military forces to 
prevent further massacres to force 
and Turks to permit these refugees to return 
to their homes,” 

A memorandum (76) submitted by Mary 
Mills Patrick, the President of Constan- 
tinople Woman’s College, submitting “Four- 
teen Reasons for an American Mandate over 
Turkey” (77) was also lent the Mission for 
study, as was also a synopsis of a report (78) 
by Maj. Edward R. Steever to the American 
Relief Administration, covering Maj. 
Steever’s “last visit to Turkish and Russian 
Armenia.” The synopsis was written in 
Batum, April 19, 1919, and concerned itself 
with the situation in the political, economic 
and military fields. It made recommenda- 
tions “as to means of affording relief, viz:— 
transportation, banking facilities, insurance.” 

Documents in the possession of the Ameri- 
can authorities alone were not the only infor- 
mative papers given over to the attention of 
the Mission. Included in the listing of papers 
studied by the Mission are papers drawn up 





(76) Report 12. 

(77) Certain influential circles in America rab- 
idly advocated an American Mandate over Turkey, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan and Georgia, as against a 
plan for a U. S. mandated Armenia. The former 
proposal, according to Eliot Grinnell Mears (“Mod- 
ern Turkey” » p. 515), “Appeared to be initiated 
by certain large business and financial interests 
in the area covered. Their “extensive aa, 
continues Dr. Mears (ibid), “frankly advocated 
this kind of mandate on the ground that it would 
be a profitable one for the United States.” The 
abortive scheme, which found many rters 
among innocent people, was bitterly opposed by 
American friends of Armenia, led by “The Ameri- 
can Committee for the Independence of Armenia.” 
They argued that “the joint mandate scheme” 
would: “extend and consolidate the rule of the 
Turks and promote Pan-Turanism; would kill 
the Armenian race and nationality; would smother 
Christianity in the Near East; and ‘would an the 
forces of Mohammed under the influence of a 
000 Turanians preparatory to an eventual inevit- 
able conflict between and Christendom.” 
See “The Joint Mandate Scbee” (a _—— 
of the A.C.1.A), undated. A copy of this 
is found at the Hairenik Building. 

(78) Report 13. 
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by British, French, Armenian and other 
sources, which all bear an official character. 
For instance, there is the report (79) of a 
Lt. Col. G. B. Pears, Chief, British Relief 
Mission at Constantinople which deals with 
“the proposed grant to the Armenian Na- 
tional Relief Committee.” The Pears work, 
bearing a June 16, 1919 date, gives informa- 
tion as to the number of refugees in Ar- 
menia; financial matters conected with relief 
work; organizations at work; present and 
possible help from official sources. Pears said 
that “money, not supplies, were required” 
by the Armenians, and raised again the 
“question of assumption of relief responsi- 
bility in Turkey by Allied Governments.” It 
also cited the “necessity of military occupa- 
tion as protection.” 

A very important letter (80) from Mr. 
Edward Heins, American Food Commis- 
sioner of Southeastern Europe, written May 
6, 1919, and which constrained “Mr. Hoover 
(to increase) the Armenian program” is also 
included in the Khachadoorian listing. This 
letter also brought out conditions as regards 
diseases caused by malnutrition, the large 
number of refugees in Armenia, and the 
great number of people there at starvation 
point. 

Two papers (81) submitted by the “Presi- 
dent, Vice President and delegates of the 
Executive Committee of Turkish Armenians 
in Caucasus” (82) were also examined by 





(79) Report 14. 

(80) Report 15. 

(81) Reports 16 & 17. 

(82) This is undoubtedly the Armenian National 
Delegation, which represented part of the Turkish 
Armenians. Its head was the wealthy Egyptian land- 
owner Boghos Nubar Pasha, while Gabriel Nora- 
doongian was the committee vice-president. On 
Feb. 8, 1919, this group met with the official, delega- 
tion of the Armenian Republic, the president of 
which was the poet-statesman, Avetis Aharonian. 
The meeting, which took place in Paris, agreed 
upon a formula of action, calling upon each 
delegation to back up the proposals of the other. 
This unfortunately did not follow, the two groups 
often being in friction. Foreign observers noted 
the constant disagreements between the two del- 
egations. 
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Mission men. The first of these gave data 
in connection with questions regarding “re- 
patriation of refugees into the Northern Dis- 
tricts of Armenia; the number of refugees; 
the routes to return to Armenia; spring sow- 
ing, seeds and cereal; food supply; agricul- 
ture; expense for building and journey; 
central storehouses and cooking stations; 
and transportation.” The other report offered 
a resume of military situation in Armenia 
from “1914 to date.” It also rendered a 
statement on “the expressions and resolu- 
tion of political aspirations of Turkish Ar- 
menians; the question of repatriation and 
organization of Turkish Armenian refugees; 
and the election of the executive committee 
to represent Turkish Armenian refugees to 
manage general affairs.” 

A compendium of additional American 
observations regarding the situation in the 
Caucasus was offered in the form of a “Re- 
port on Trans-Caucasus and Daghestan, by 
Tiflis Party, Russian Field Mission, Ameri- 
can Commission to Negotiate Peace.” (83) 
The contents of this report included an 
outline of political, economic and social con- 
ditions in Trans-Caucasia and Daghestan; 
(84) a report on Georgia; the Mohammedan 
population of the Caucasus; Russian Ar- 
menia; Azerbaijan; and various appendices 
on “conditions and requirements of the 
Trans-Caucasian railroad”; the financial and 
economic situation of the three Caucasian 
states; statistics concerning Russian Ar- 
menia, furnished by the Armenian Govern- 
ment; the Armenian refugees, and other 
pertinent matters. 

Lt. Khachadoorian himself was the author 
of a few reports studied by the Mission to 
which he had been lately assigned. The first 
of these was a “supplementary report of the 
situation in Azerbaijan” (85) which he had 
drawn up on May 10, 1919, while in Tiflis as 





(83) Report 18. 

(84) A region in the northern Caucasus. Now 
an autonomous republic of the USSR. 

(85) Report 19. 
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a member of the American Military Mission 
to the Caucasus, which had lately concluded 
its work. 


The historian may well exult that the fol- 
lowing paper, a document of unusual interest 
to students of Armenian-American relations 
in the period of World War I, has been pre- 
served in its entirety by the care of Lt. 
Khachadoorian. (86) Entitled “An Agree- 
ment Between the Armenian Government 
and the United States, and Great Britain for 
Food-stuffs”, it is drawn over the signatures 
of Herbert Hoover, “For the American Re- 
lief Administration”, Avetis Aharonian, the 
“duly authorized representative of the Ar- 
menian Republic,” and Boghos Nubar, for 
the Armenian National Delegation. (87) It 
reads: 


“Whereas the Armenian Republic and the 
Armenian National Delegation have appealed 
to the United States, France and Great Britain 
for foodstuffs in order to prevent starvation 
among the people of Turkish Armenia and 
Russian Armenia and assist the Armenian 
Governments (sic) in the maintenance of order 
and to stop the spread of anarchy. 

“Whereas it is the desire of the American 
Relief Administration to furnish some part 
of such foodstuffs and it is, therefore im- 
pending to ship five thousand tons of flour for 
delivery during the month of April and if pos- 
sible to continue such deliveries during the 
months of May, June and July, and 

“Whereas the American Relief Administra- 
tion is willing to extend credit for the pur- 
chase of such food, if necessary, such credits to 
be upon such terms as the American Relief 
Administration may approve. 

“THEREFORE IT IS AGREED: 


“1. That the Armenian Republic and the Ar- 
menian National Delegation for themselves 
and for any successors to them in the govern- 
ment of Armenia and any part of Armenia will 
accept delivery of all foodstuffs which may be 
shipped by the American Relief Administra- 
tion to Armenia on arrival off port and will 
pay for the same in dollars in New York, or 
if not able to do so will deliver to the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration such governmental 
obligations as may be satisfactory to the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration. To the extent that 
the American Relief Administration can use 
local currency in the payment of expenses, or 





(86) No. 14 in the “Khachadoorian Papers.” 
Report 20. 
(87) See footnote 82, this article, this issue. 





otherwise, the Armenian Republic and the Ar- 
menian National Delegation will arrange for 
™ — of the ee foodstuffs in 
ocal currency in erence to payment 
through govenmshandill obligations. 

“2. The agents of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration will furnish the Armenian Re- 
public and the Armenian National Delegation 
with statements of account which shall be ac- 
cepted as final and conclusive as to amount, 
value and delivery for all foodstuffs furnished 
under this contract, and the Armenian Re- 
public and the Armenian National Delegation 
will pay all expenses subsequent to the deliv- 
ery including port and inloading charges, The 
foodstuffs ae will be delivered at cos 
representing the purchase price in the Uni 
States plus all transportation and other 
charges with a sufficient margin to protect the 
American Relief Administration against loss. 

“3. The Armenian Republic and the Armen- 
jan National Delegation agree that if they can 
export commodities or provide international 
exchange in any other form they will offer 
such exchange to the American Relief Admin- 
istration shall have the right to claim the same 
terms with regard to credits, cash or ex- 
change value for foodstuffs supplied as may be 
agreed to with any other parties for imports. 

“4. The distribution of foodstuffs so sup- 
plied shall be carried out equitably subject to 
the general approval of the American Relief 
Administration. 

“IN WITNESS WHEREOF the parties have 


hereunto set their hands this 8th day of April, 
1919, 
For the American Relief Administration 


HERBERT HOOVER 
Director General 
ARMENIAN NATIONAL DELEGATION 

By BOGHOS NUBAR 

Its duly authorized representative 

THE ARMENIAN REPUBLIC 
By A. AHARONIAN 

Its duly authorized representative 


Lt. Khachadoorian’s listing of reports and 
documents considered by the American Mil- 
itary Mission to Armenia before departure 
for Asia Minor, and during the sea voyage 
itself, is continued with a special report (88) 
submitted by Ist Lt. W. O. Goodrich, A. S., 
and 2nd Lt. Norman S. Buck, C. W. S. on 
the “area .. . (extending) from Samsoun to 
Baffra, and from Samsoun to Merzifoun, 
(89) a distance of about 40 miles along the 
coast and approximately 70 miles inland.” 





(88) Report 21. 

(89) Baffra is a small port just west of Samsoun, 
on the southern coast of the Black Sea; Merzifoun 
is inland a short distance southwest of Samsoun. 
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Relief and repatriation conditions among the 
Armenians in that district came under special 
scrutiny in this paper. 

The Mission also studied a report (90) 
from the pen of Major Joseph C. Green, 
American Relief Administration, written on 
June 27, 1919, from Tiflis and directed to 
Mr. Hoover. It concerned itself with general 
problems of relief. 

A “Who’s Who in Armenia” in the form 
of a memorandum (91) must have been of 
special interest to Mission personnel. It 
described the Armenian people, their occu- 
pations, the Armenian political parties, and 
the leading men of the nation. The Georgian 
Republic was the theme of study of three 
succeeding memoranda, (92) while even the 
matter of Kurdish Independence held the 
attention of the Mission. The latter report 
was in the form of a “paper from Sureya 
Bey Bedir-Khan, Secretary-General of the 
Committee on Kurd Independence (93)... 
to the President of the American Delegation 
at Paris, giving detailed criticism of the Ar- 
menian Note to the Peace Conference, said 
to be of Feb. 12, 1919, claiming the estab- 
lishment of an independent Armenia.” (94) 

Also included in the papers was an “in- 
telligence report, dated Constantinople, July 
24, 1919, U. S. S. ‘Galveston,’ Flagship, 
covering personal investigation of conditions 
in Russian Armenia, Turkish Armenia and 





(90) Report 22. 

(91) Report 23, 

(92) Reports 24, 25 and 26. 

(93) Under Turkish and French encourage- 
ment, Sureya Bey organized a “Committee on 
Kurd Independence” with the specific purpose of 
helping block ratification of Armenian freedom 
by the Paris Peace Conference. The Turks prom- 
ised Sureya personal spoils, and the top official 
post in a proposed “autonomous Kurdish republic” 
under Turkish control—a state which would com- 
prehend, of course, important districts of Turkish 
Armenia. France was interested in destroying the 
influence of other Western powers in interior Tur- 
key and the Caucasus, it envisioning the Armen- 
ian republic as controlled from London and Wash- 
ington, This abortive movement must not be con- 
fused with the genuine Kurdish movement for in- 
dependence which was organized in 1924. 

(94) Report 27. 
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the Pontus.” (95) Sources cited for this 
report are Turkish, British, Armenian, Rus- 
sian and French “officials and relief workers 
on overland journey by rail, horseback and 
automobile from Tiflis to Samsoun, via 
Erzeroum and Sivas; (96) and by HMS 
‘Gordonis’ to Trebizond and through Black 
Sea ports; June 21st to July 24th.” 


A detailed “Resume of Events in the 
Caucasus since the Russian Revolution”, 
(97) the work of Wilbur R. Post, M. D. was 
divided into twelve chapters, all of which, 
with the exception of chapters III, IV, and 
V, were made available for Mission study. 
Chapter I of the Post paper outlined the 
“plan of the Turks, Germans and Tartars 
to obstruct return of Armenian soldiers from 
Russian Front to Turkish Front.” (98) It 
also told of the “protection of Georgians by 
the Germans, of the Tartars by the Turks, 
the helplessness of Armenians, and the plan 
of Turkey to gain general control of North- 
east Caucasus. (99) In chapter II, the occu- 
pation of Baku (100) by the British was 
outlined, and the attitude of the various 
racial strains to this occupation was de- 
scribed. Chapters VI and VII were con- 
cerned with the matter of Baku oil—British 





(95) Report 28. 

(96) The ancient Sebastia. 

(97) Report 29. 

(98) Germany did not relish the prospect of 
Armenian troops returning to the homeland from 
the collapsed Western Russian front, since those 
soldiers would be available to oppose Turkey, its 
ally; the Turks were using their influence to pre 
vent the return of the Armenian soldiers for the 
identical reason, Azerbaijan wished to keep 
the Armenian state as weak as possible. There is 
evidence of definite collusion among the three to 
prevent Armenian soldiers from reentering Ar- 
menia, 

(9S) It is known that Turkey and Azerbaijan, 
co-religionist Moslems, sustained close contacts 
even following the surrender of Turkey, Turkish 
influence in Azerbaijan made of that state a con- 
stant foe of the Armenian Republic. Turkish in- 
terests in the “northern Caucasus” was part of 
the Turkish “pan-Turanian” dream. 

(100) The center of an important oil producing 
region on the west coast of the Caspian, north 
of the Kura river delta. 
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oil concerns, the Caspian oil carrying fleet, 
and the production of the oil fields there 
from 1901 to 1917. Succeeding chapters gave 
facts and figures relative to the Georgians, 
the Turks in the Caucasus, the Bolsheviks 
of the Caspian region, the Baku branch of 
the Russian State Bank, and further data 
on Baku as an oil industrial center. 

The Turks were the object of a searching 
study (101) done in memorandum style by 
D. G. Munro. His paper contained general 
remarks on the Turkish character; their 
dominance; modern reforms not carried out 
by the Turks in good faith; Sultanic Abso- 
lutism before 1908; the revolution of the 
same year; the Constitutions of 1876 and 
1908-1909; (102) the deposition of Abdul 
Hamid; rule of the Young Turk leaders; the 
Turk army; the German military mission in 
Turkey; (103) local Turkish administration; 
the Vali; (104) Christian Vice-Governors; 
Sanjaks and Kazas; (105) working of 
system; religious communities; judicial 
system; Sheri laws; Civil law; capitulations; 
Non-Mussulman communities; religious 
courts; jurisdiction of religious courts in non- 
Mussulman communities; statutory courts; 
the Turkish reform of 1879; (106) commerce 





(101) Report 30. 

(102) On July 23, 1908, a new “Turkish Con- 
stitution” was decreed under the insistance of the 
“Young Turks”. It provided for a “constitutional 
monarchy”, and “guaranteed” constitutional rights 
of equality and fraternity to the subject peoples of 
the Empire, but specifically forbade any internal 
separation of the state. The Constitution of 1876 
spoke vaguely of “reforms” in tlie treat- 
ment of the subject people. None of the Turk re- 
forms was carried out, the “Young Turks” im- 
mediately reverting to the ways of their ancestors. 

(103) Undoubtedly a reference to the German 
military mission to Turkey headed by General Li- 
man von Sanders during World War I. On this, 
see von Sander’s “Five Years in Turkey”; Balti- 
more: 1928. 

(104) A Turkish “governor-general”. 

(105) “Sanjaks” are districts; “Kazas”, sub-dis- 
tricts, 

(106) By the “Treaty of Berlin”, reforms to be 
executed by Turkey in relations to its subject 
peoples were made the concern of six western 
powers. In 1897, the Turks sent a “Commission of 
Investigation” into the Armenian vilayets. The 
personnel of this “commission” consisted wholly 
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courts; capitulations and abrogation of capi- 
tulations; finances; and the character of the 
officials. 

A “Report on the Caucasus” (107) by Mr. 
Omelchenko, Russian Embassy, Washing- 
ton, D. C. was also made available to the 
Mission. Besides giving information as to 
the general area and the population of the 
various states, it outlined briefly Russian 
Communism. 

The author of a “paper giving suggestions 
and views relative to the organization and 
operation of a future Government for Ar- 
menia, method of administration, etc.” (108) 
is not specified by Lt. Khachadoorian; 
neither do we know who was responsible for 
a “paper embodying the suggestion that the 
‘Chester Project’ (109) of a railway through 
Armenia be revived in modified form.” This 
interesting report gave a general description 
of the proposed route of the railway, its cost, 
mileage, etc., while proposing “the develop- 
ment and exploitation of all mines, petroleum 
layers, quarries, electric power, etc., to right 
and left of said Railroad.” 

The Congressional Record (110) was also 
introduced to the Mission members in their 
effort to become thoroughly indoctrinated 
in matters relative to Armenia before under- 
taking their task in that area. The record of 
August 1, 1919, contained a resolution in- 





of Turks. They found “all in order”; thus, reforms 
were “Unnecessary”. Western powers feebly 
protested. — “Sheri Laws” governed religions in 
Turkey. 

(107) Report 31. 

(108) Report 32. 

(109) The “Chester Project” (so named after 
its originator, Rear Admiral (ret.) Colby Mitchell 
Chester, U. S. Navy) proposed American rights 
to build an extensive railway system through in- 
terior Turkey, especially through the Armenian 
districts, with rights to exploit the land 25 miles on 
either side of the road bed. It was first conceived 
in 1908, but met with initial bitter opposition in 
Turkey. Abandoned in 1914 with oS of 
the war, The Chester Project was a ly revived 
in 1923 under modified form. Accepted by the 
Turk government, it was quickly refused by the 
same authorities. Report 33. 

(110) Report 34, 
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troduced in the U. S. Senate by Senator King 
(111) “to the effect that the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, by and with the advice of the Su- 
preme War Council, should demand imme- 
diate evacuation from the villayets of Ar- 
menia and Anatolia, in which disorders are 
threatened, of all Turkish troops, as well as 
Turkish, Tartar and Kurdish bands bearing 
arms, and that further measures be taken 
to effectively equip the Armenian population 
with weapons and arms, food, clothing, etc., 
in order to enable the Armenian people ef- 
fectually to organize independent govern- 
ment and control national territory of Ar- 
menia” (page 3707). Also put under the 
scrutiny of the Mission were the extended 
remarks of Mr. King on “Affairs in Ar- 
menia”, same issue of the “Record”, page 
3714. 

“A vast amount of statistical data” (112) 
on Constantinople trade and the Dardanelles 
Straits was the work of one W. S. Monroe, 
while a paper written in the French, with 
author not given, interested itself with the 
Republic of Georgia. (113) Other French 
documents included two papers on Armenia 
by Z. Khanzadian, (114) of the Armenian 
National Delegation at Paris, and “papers 
and notes on the Republic of Azerbaijan, 
presented by the President of Peace Delega- 
tion of the Republic of Azerbiajan, Paris, at 
request of Gen. Harbord.” (115) 

A paper on “PEOPLES OF TURKEY- 
IN-ASIA” (116) studied tests of autonomy; 
capacity for autonomy; specially privileged 
communities. It also gave data on Syria, 





(111) U. S. Senator from Utah, one of the most 
outspoken champions of Armenian freedom. He 
is now retired from active service. 

(112) Report 35. 

(113) Report 36. 

(114) A French naval officer, now the Chief 
of the French Naval Cartographic Section in Paris. 
He acted on occasion as a technical advisor to 
Boghos Nubar of the Armenian National Delega- 
tion. Report 37, 

(115) Report 38. 

(116) Report 39. 
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Lebanon, Arabia, Palestine and Armenia. 
The important matter of religions was not 
disregarded. In this respect, the Mission 
studied a summary (117) by David Magie 
on the “Peoples and Religions of the Turkish 
Empire.” It contained information relative 
to the Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Kurds, 
Jews, Arabs, and other minor races. 

The backgrounds of the bitter contention 
for the districts of Zangezur and Karabagh 
going on at that time between the govern- 
ments of Armenia and Azerjaijan was the 
subject for a special report handed the 
American Peace Commission by Lt. Khach- 
adoorian following his return from the 
Caucasus as a member of the Russian Field 
Mission. It is an able report on the Zangezur- 
Karabagh matter which was considered by 
Armenians and Tartars alike to be of such 
high importance as to press their claims 
short of outright war. Because the problem 
is succinctly analyzed by Khachadoorian, 
and because a copy of this report has reached 
us, we believe it necessary to include here a 
detailed study of its content. (118) 


Khachadoorian’s report terms Zangezur and 
Karabagh “the most violently disputed districts 
in Transcaucasia between Azerbaijan and Ar- 
menia.” In pointing out that Armenian claims 
to Karabagh “are more legitimate and that 
this district should form a part of Armenia”, 
it cites Mr. Benjamin Moore’s report as au- 
thority and provides the following testimony 
as to Armenian claims to the area: ethnogra- 
phically, the division is 72% Armenians; 20% 
Tartars; 8% Iranians; geographically, “the 
sections claimed by Armenians form part of 
the Armenian high plateau’’; historically, “the 
country has always been Armenian politically 
and culturally; morally, the Armenians have 
always bravely defended the area against in- 
vasions, and it has always been a center of 
Armenian population; strategically, Karabagh 
“is considered by the Armenian government as 
a safety of most vital importance against 
Tartar aggression, the mountains forming @ 
natural barrier between the two countries”; by 
natural resources, “the country is full of min- 
eral deposits and has important silk, cotton, 
etc. industries” which would aid in reestablish- 





(117) Report 40. 
(118) No. 15 in the Khachadoorian Papers. Also 
Report 41. 
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ing the “economic vitality” of Armenia, where- 
as Azerbaijan, possessing the rich Baku oil 
deposits “has no need for such gid.” 

The author lists the fel) ing as “the . 
baijan claims, and British a: ents in favor 
of them”: the nomad Tartars need the higher 
parts of the mountains for grazing; “the exist- 
ing ways of communications of Karabagh have 
been and are with Baku and its source of sup- 
ply and market likewise has been and is Baku”; 
the “mountains of Karabagh are neces for 
Azerbaijan from strategical points of view.” 
Khachadoorian then goes on to present evi- 
dence disproving the Tartar-British arguments 
in favor of Azerbaijanian claims to the area, 
and concludes thusly: “I believe it only fair 
and square dea] that the Armenians have 
Zangezur and Karabagh district, Delay of final 
settlement,” he warned, “will mean hundreds of 
lives daily.” 

Khachadoorian is also responsible for a 
summary of interviews (119) with twelve 
prominent men at Baku, April 19-26, 1919, 
also found in the Mission library. The 
papers studied by the Mission were con- 
cluded with a paper by Capt. Eghiazaroff, 
(120) of the French Military Mission, which 
gave information on the activities of the Ar- 
menians during the war, 1914-18, and which 
dealt particularly with their military efforts. 

Fortified with the knowledge gained from 
all these valuable reports, papers and mem- 
oranda, which constituted the best informa- 
tion available from official and unofficial 
sources, the Mission moved out of Paris, on 
August 20, went on to the port of Brest, 
France, and embarked for Constantinople on 
the S. S. Martha Washington on August 24, 
1919. On boarding ship, Mission members 
were happy to discover that Col. Haskell’s 
troop was also on board. This group was to 
put American relief efforts in Armenia into 
order. (121) 


Before departure from the metropolis of 





(119) See Report 42. 

(120) Of Armenian stock, Capt. Eghiazaroff was 
a member of the French army. Report 43. 

(121) The “Haskell Mission” was lead by Col. 


France, General Harbord met with both the 
delegation of the Armenian Independent Re- 
public and the Armenian National Delega- 
tion. Harbord, and certain of his aides, in 
addition, held special interviews with Avetis 
Aharonian, head of the Republican delega- 
tion, and Boghos Nubar, in order to under- 
stand better the Armenian question and its 
solution. In addition, Gen. Korganov, (122) 
the military advisor of the Armenian Repub- 
lican delegation, gave the Mission a great 
deal of information relative to the Armenian 
roads, and especially concerning the struc- 
ture of the Armenian army. Gen Bagratuni 
(123) was also present at the consultation 
held with Gen. Korganov. 

History has shown that great soldiers have 
not been devoid of sentimentality, a trait in 
sharp contrast with the rigid and ruthless 
realism in which the soldier must be bred. 
Gen. Harbord was no exception. Leading a 
contingent of Mission personnel, on August 
13, just eleven days before embarkation for 
the east, he visited the tomb of the last King 
of Armenia, Levon VI, in hoary St. Denys 
Cathedral, Paris. (124) There the Americans 
stood for a silent moment in the presence of 
the past glory and greatness of an Armenia 
the future of which was, in many senses, in 
their hands, 

(To be Continued) 





V. Haskell of the U. S. Army. Its task was to 
investigate relief conditions in Armenia, and work 
with the Armenian government in facilitating re- 
ceipt of needed supplies in Armenia. 

(122) A former Russian staff officer, and an Ar- 
menian cavalry officer on the Caucasian front, He 
is still living. 

(123) Another former Russian staff officer, later 
active with the Armenian army. 

(124) The last king of Armenia. He died 1375. 
See “The Kings of England and Medieval Ar- 
menia,” by Nouber Maxoudian; TAR, vol. I, 4; 
pp. 129-132. 
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SOVIET ARMENIA TODAY 


By HRANT ERMOYAN 


For nearly a year and-a-half the govern- 
ment of Soviet Armenia had stopped the 
export of newspapers (Sovetakan Haiastan, 
Grakan Therth, etc.) abroad. To know what 
was going on in Armenia, one was obliged 
to resort to Moscow papers whose informa- 
tion concerning Armenia was naturally ex- 
ceedingly meager. This situation, however, 
has obviously come to an end and Armenian 
newspapers are again finding their way 
abroad, including Sovetakan Haiastan, the 
only paper which reflects the life inside Ar- 
menia. 

Latest issues of this periodical devote 
considerable space to the 14th Congress of 
the Communist Party of Armenia which 
took place on November 12-14, 1948, in 
Erivan, the capital of Armenia. The Com- 
munist Party in Armenia is not in reality 
a party, but a state organization which con- 
trols and directs the entire life of the coun- 
try, beginning with the economic to the cul- 
tural. By the same token, the latest Con- 
gress, like all its predecessors, busied itself 
with issues and questions of state, rather 
than with matters pertaining to the “Party”. 
And since eight years have lapsed between 
the 13th and 14th congresses, the latest Con- 
gress confined its labors solely to the ex- 
amination of what had transpired in the 
country during the past eight years. 

The 14th Congress was officially opened 
on November 12 by Poghosov, Second Sec- 
retary of the Central Executive of the Party, 
who is a new figure in the ranks. The agen- 
da consisted of only one item, the report 
of Grigor Haroutunian, First Secretary of 
the Central Committee, after the hearing 
of which, the Congress completed its busi- 


ness of electing the party’s executive bodies 
—a Central Committee, and a Control 
Commission. 

In his report, Haroutunian spoke practi- 
cally on all questions affecting the State, 
such as, the productivity of Armenia, the 
agricultural economy, culture, science, lit- 
erature, the arts, the living conditions of the 
working men, repatriation, etc., and of course 
on the state of the Party. We shall try to 
acquaint the reader with the content of the 
report in the same order, putting the stress 
on the cultural and economic aspects. 

Production 

The reader would naturally have a right 
to expect that a report before the Congress, 
read by such a responsible person, would 
be something entirely different from the 
hackneyed propaganda stuff which is usual- 
ly seen in newspapers but which never give 
a complete and accurate idea of the eco- 
nomic life of Armenia. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Haroutunian’s report does not justify 
this expectation. And this, not because the 
reporter is not in a position to do so, but 
because he is not permitted. 

For years the leaders of the Soviet Union 
have avoided publishing their economic 
plans with specific facts and figures, using 
instead percentage figures in order to show 
the comparative rise in economics from year 
to year. Haroutunian has adopted the same 
method in his report. Thus, electric power 
of 1947 shows an increase of 146.9 percent as 
compared with the year 1940; chemical 
production, an increase of 150.5 percent; 
production of construction material, 109.5 
percent; production of metal, 332.5 percent, 
etc., etc. 
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But since the 1940 plans have never been 
published, it is quite impossible to deduce 
by percentages the exact number of kilo- 
watts which the electric power of Armenia 
has attained to in 1947, or how many tons 
of carbide the chemical factories of Armenia 
turned out. 

Stripped of these percentage figures which 
explain nothing, as well as the generalities 
pertaining to the “mighty upward rise” in 
production which are wholly devoid of facts 
and figures, the Secretary’s report boils down 
to the following: 

In 1941, when the Soviet Union entered 
the war, the production enterprises of Ar- 
menia, as was to be expected, were revamped 
so as to adequately meet the war needs, The 
factories converted their output into mili- 
tary supplies and war materials. The report 
makes mention of mines and grenades, but 
there is no word about tanks, cannons, and 
planes, although a visitor to Armenia has 


seen an airplane factory in Erivan. The - 


enumeration of factories likewise shows the 
baselessness of such news which seeped out 
as if important factories of Armenia had 
been transferred into Transcaspian coun- 
tries during the war. 

Haroutunian testifies that, as a result of 
the war, the productivity of Armenia has 
diminished over the years 1942 and 1943, 
but he offers no figures to show the extent 
of that diminution. We are also informed 
that, during the war, the women of Armenia 
have played a large role in the general pro- 
duction, themselves constituting 54.4 per- 
cent of the total working hands. 


Electric Power 


Compared to the year 1939, electric en- 
ergy shows a multiplication of 17 times, but 
no figures are given of the country’s present 
output in terms of kilowatts. The nearest 
we can make out, the figures scarcely reach 
the number of 100 to 120,000 kilowatts for 
1948. We are informed that the last (6th) 





Electrical Aggregate of Kanaker was com- 
pleted in 1945, which according to the state- 
ment of the same Haroutunian (before the 
13th Congress) in 1940 was to have been 
completed in 1941. 


We are also informed that in 1948 the 
Aggregate of Kanaker was completed (mod- 
ernized), and that the remaining aggregates 
were in process of modernization. In the 
same manner, in 1946, the hydrotechnic 
buildings of Dsorages were overhauled, and 
plans are on foot for the streamlining of the 
third aggregate of the same electric power 
station during the current year, which is 
calculated to increase Dsoragan’s capacity 
by 50 percent. 


Work on the construction of the Electric 
Power Plant of Lake Sevan continues with 
feverish zeal which is expected to be ready 
for operation by the middle of this year. 
We are told that the construction of the 
Sevan Dam was completed last November, 
one of the complex hydrotechnic structures 
of the Soviet Union. By June of this year, 
the Kanaker-Sevanges and Sevanges-Kiro- 
vakan lines of high volt communication 
(over a length of 63 and 58 kilometers re- 
spectively) will be completed, supplying 
electric power from Sevanges to the factories 
of Kirovakan. As to Kyumush Station, which 
is supposed to be the most powerful, and 
whose construction began in 1945, Harout- 
unian reveals that “work has not been pro- 
ceeding with the expected tempo, and that 
extensive construction will be resumed in 
1949.” 


As regards the production of chemicals 
and colorful metals, Haroutunian’s informa- 
tion is quite superficial, being solely confined 
to a mere enumeration of names. Following 
is the list of these enterprises: the aluminum 
factory of Erivan, the copper-molybdenum 
combinat of Katcharan, the polyvinilatsedad 
(the winery?) factory of Erivan (construc- 
tion costs estimated at 55 million rubles), 
the electric lamp factory (estimated at 55 
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million rubles), the radio factory (45 mil- 
lion), the bicycle factory (35 million), the 
Kamvola Combinat (45 million), etc. Be- 
sides these it is planned to expand the rub- 
ber factory of Kirovakan. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that 
Haroutunian finds the work of these pro- 
ductive enterprises generally satisfactory, 
many of them having gone over their alloted 
quotas. Notable among these are the rub- 
ber, carbide and Allahverdi chemical (sul- 
phur, copper, and phesphate) factories. 

The Executive Secretary is also very 
pleased with the work of Ghapan and Al- 
lahverdi mines, but points out that the cop- 
per smeltery of Allahverdi showed a drop in 
efficiency during 1948. During the past few 
years, the war years in particular, the ma- 
chinery of production of Armenia shows an 
upward trend. 

This, in short, is the sum total of Har- 
outunian’s report in regard to the industry 
of Armenia which he delivered before the 
Congress. It is of course very far from giv- 
ing an adequate idea of the much touted 
industrialization of Armenia which has been 
in process for thirty years at the cost of 
untold sufferings and monumental, arduous 
labors. In justice to the communist secre- 
tary it should be stated that the responsibil- 
ity is not his, because the leaders of the 
Soviet Union have strictly forbidden their 
disclosure as state secrets. 


The Agricultural Economy 


Agriculture, the other aspect of the peo- 
ple’s economy, is partly different from the 
industry, and apparently is not regarded as 
much of a secret. Accordingly, Haroutunian’s 
report includes specific figures of areas and 
crops. Thus, we learn that, during the war 
years, the crop-bearing area has been in- 
creased by 20,000 hectars (2-1/2 acres), and 
that, in 1948, the kolkozes cultivated an area 
of 333,487 hectars (68 percent wheat). Other 
figures are: tobacco, 10,000 hectars, sugar 
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beet, 4,000, cotton, 15,000 vegetables, 23,000, 
potatoes, 16,000, melon, cucumber, etc, 
7,500, and vine culture, 18,221 hectars. 

The result of all this progress, as Matzak 
Babyan once said, will be enjoyed by future 
generations. But what is the net gain of the 
Soviet workers and peasants today? This 
has been the secret of all secrets. And, as 
usual, Haroutunian passes in profound si- 
lence over the income of the individual work- 
ers, but gives some sporadic figures of what 
they received in the form of crops, but not 
in all items, in order to prevent us from 
forming a definite idea. 

Thus, for example, based on an average 
of 166 working-day-year (1948), as against 
each working day, the kolkhoznik (collec- 
tivist) of Armenia receives 2 kilograms and 
130 grams of bread and 770 grams of po- 
tatoes. We are told in the report that such 
corresponding rations as butter, cheese and 
vegetables have been doubled. But the re- 
port leaves out what is most important of 
all, namely, the worker’s monetary wages 
for a working day. This part of the report 
is brushed aside by the flippant explanation 
that the worker’s daily wage in 1948 was 135 
percent higher than that of 1940. (Sovetakan 
Haiastan, November 13, 1948.) 


Cultural Aspects 


As we have already stated, for one and a 
half years the outside world was barred 
from having access to newspapers from So- 
viet Armenia, but even from the casual news 
which appeared in the non-Armenian press 
we could glean this much that the govern- 
ment of Moscow was slowly recalling those 
very slight freedoms which had been ac- 
corded to the people during the war, the 
scientists, the writers and the artists in par- 
ticular. There was a manifest effort to re- 
turn to the standards of pre-war years when 
cultural development was based exclusively 


on Marxist-Leninist ideology, and when re- 
calcitrants were punished ruthlessly. 
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Haroutunian’s report brings to light that 
the order for cultural regression was issued 
in Moscow, in fulfillment of which, the plans 
for the reconstruction of cultural foundations 
have been revamped, that a certain. number 
of scientists, educators, writers and artists 
have been purged and, lastly, that the ef- 
forts in this respect hitherto put forth have 
been wholly inadequate, and that they must 
be pressed with increased zeal. Haroutunian 
speaks long on this aspect of the problem, 
and we might say, he speaks with the whip 
in hand. With slight exceptions, his report 
consists of severe criticism of all, including 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Armenia. 

Starting from the educational institutions 
in general, the Executive Secretary first gives 
some figures about the number of institu- 
tions and their enrollments. At present, So- 
viet Armenia has 1,193 intermediary schoois 
with an enrollment of 302,000. There are 53 
technical institutes with an enrollment of 
9,282. Fourteen advanced educational insti- 
tutions have an enrollment of 7,426. The Ar- 
menian Division of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, founded in 1943, has now been 
converted into the Armenian SSR Academy 
of Sciences, with 32 scientific research insti- 
tutes. The Academy has 26 members, and 4 
members of the Academy are also members 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 

But how is the educational and scientific 
work carried on in these institutions? “Very 

d.” answers Haroutunian, And for this 
answer, he has only one standard, namely, 
the Marxist-Leninist line of lecturing. This 
condition, says the reporter, has remained 
inadequate and unsatisfactory despite all 
efforts. The method of teaching the natural 
and social sciences is bad. The Central Com- 
mittee has investigated the matter and has 
brought to light egregious defects. Notably, 
there is failure in using Marx’s Capital and 
Lenin’s works as text books, whereas it is 
the duty of our schools to educate our work- 
ers in the party line, to raise their ideologico- 





political standards by the teachings of Marx 
atid Lenin. 

The Executive Secretary is even more dis- 
satisfied with the work of scientific institu- 
tions. It is true that some Armenian scien- 
tists have produced some highly valuable 
works, such as the Alikhanian Brothers, V. 
Hambartzoumian, S. Malkhasian (the dic- 
tionary), Babajanian and Petrovsky 
(Urartu). “But along with these contribu- 
tions,” says Haroutunian, “mention should 
be made of the failures and the crrors which 
have occurred in the Scientific Research and 
Humanitarian Institutes.” 

Wherein are these errors and defects? 


“These errors were the direct product of 
a lack of contact with the practical problems 
of socialistic reconstruction; they were the 
result of underestimating the value of the 
problems associated with the contemporary 
Soviet period in their reconstruction of Ar- 
menia’s past history and culture.” 

The same censures, in more vigorous lan- 
guage, are directed at the Armenian writers, 
literary critics, the journalists, and the 
guardians of Armenian art. Calling atten- 
tion to a number of valuable works of Ar- 
ménian writers during the war years, which 
inspired the Armenian soldier with Soviet 
patriotism, Haroutunian harps back on some 
of their errors which he characterizes in 
some words. “They have been lured by his- 
torical thematism, have idealized the old Ar- 
menia, and have obstructed the right educa- 
tion of the people in the spirit of Soviet 
patriotism.” Because, says Haroutunian, 
“the idealization of old Armenia has served 
to nurture the nationalistic remnants and 
has contributed to the exhibition of bour- 
geois nationalism.” 

What are the excommunicated works and 
who are their authors? 

“The idealization of the distant past and 
the falsification of history,” says the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, “are seen in following 
works: In philosophy, H. Gabrielian’s work 
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entitled Galoust Kostanian; Ch. Chaloyan’s 
The Philosophy of David the Invincible, in 
which the author has classified the neopla- 
tonist philosopher David along with the 
materialists, veiwing his philosophy as the 
philosophy of the Armenian people; A. 
Adamian‘s article captioned 4 Historical 
Glimpse of the Aesthetics of Ancient Ar- 
menia, which is an example of the idealiza- 
tion of the past and the idealistic interpreta- 
tion of aesthetic problems.” 


Among the “tainted” works in the history 
of literature are listed Ter Minassian’s book 
The Armenian Literature of the Golden Era, 
in which the author views the history of 
Armenia from the tragico-bourgeois chron- 
icler’s viewpoint, glorifying the Fifth Cen- 
tury as the Golden Age of Armenian His- 
tory; Kh. Sarkissian’s book M. Abeghian 
and the History of Ancient Armenian Liter- 
ature, in which the author not only fails to 
subject to a critical examination M. Abeg- 
hian’s methodological errors, but has actual- 
ly lauded these errors by condoning them.” 


“In the field of history,” continues the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, “as spotted works, worthy 
of notice are the text books on the history 
of the Armenian people published by the 
Historical Institute, in which not only an- 
cient Armenia is glorified, but the class 
struggle is wholly ignored, and the history 
of Armenia is falsified; Tokarsky’s The 
Architecture of Ancient Armenia, in which 
the cultural history of Armenia and Georgia 
is falsified and the history and the culture 
of these two sister peoples have been counter- 
poised one against the other.” 


In economics, the list of the anathema- 
tized includes H. Toumanian’s The Develop- 
ment of Armenia’s Economy During the 
Nineteenth and the Beginning of the Twen- 
tieth Centuries, in which the author con- 
tends that during the Persian rule the eco- 
nomic standard of the Armenian people was 
higher than after the union with Russia, as 
well as—and listen to this—“his exposure of 
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the Dashnaks as the agents of Anglo-Amer- 
ican imperialists and their anti-popular pol- 
icy is wholly inadequate.” 

In enumerating in detail these works, it 
was not our intention to point out the ab- 
surdities of the advanced charges, but to 
give the reader an idea of the number of 
interesting works which were produced in 
Armenia during the brief period of com- 
parative relaxation of governmental re- 
straints. 

We see no need of dwelling at length on 
the sinners in the field of arts, inasmuch as 
they already are known to the reader out- 
side Armenia. We shall merely record their 
names: S. Sarontzi, Ashod Krashi, K. Emin, 
S. Kapoutikian (poets), and T. Temirjian 
(Vardanank), S. Zorian (King Pap), V. 
Khechiumian (Zvartnotz), Kh. Dashtentz 
(Tigranes the Second), N. Zarian (Ara 
Geghetzik) (Ara the Beautiful). 

Of the musicians and painters, as devoid 
of idealism, formalistic, and anti-popular, the 
following are included in the black list: H. 
Stepanian, Ch. Kirakosian, R. Stepanian, T. 
Ter Martirossian, Y. Kotchar and others. 

The Party could not of course remain in- 
different to all this. The Central Committee, 
as we have noted, passed a number of reso- 
lutions on literature, motion pictures, phil- 
osophy, history, and lately on biology. These 
resolutions although chiefly having to do 
with Russian culture, were nevertheless 
adopted by the Communist Party of Ar- 
menia as a general guide. 


Not satisfied with these resolution-direc- 
tives, the Central Committee of the USSR 
Communist Party, in its session of August 
27, 1947, examined the activity of the Ar- 
menian Communist Party and, finding that 
activity unsatisfacory, issued instructions to 
intensify the struggle in an effort to correct 
the past errors. In compliance with these in- 
structions, the cultural institutions and or- 
ganizations of Armenia have been “re- 
vamped,” their thematic plans for the 
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future have been “examined,” they have 
been “purged” of ideologically tainted lec- 
turers, and their places have been taken 
by men who are indoctrinated in the ideology 
of “Marx and Lenin.” ~ 

The sorry task of revamping has been 
entrusted to the Presidium of the Armenian 
Academy of Sciences which “has taken con- 
crete steps in this respect, has authorized 
the correction of the errors, has re-examined 
the scientific-exploratory thematic plans 
(working plans) of the Historical Institute, 
the Literary Institute, the Philological In- 
stitute, and the Divisions of Philosophy and 
Economics. Purged, too, are the Psycho- 
mathematics faculties, the Biological and 
Agronomical Departments of the Academy, 
the writers unions, painters, sculptors, the 
theaters and the motion picture houses, etc. 


” 


etc. 





Armenians abroad, whose patriotism is 
not subject to party orders but is a natural 
instinct, and who were so enthused during 
the war years over Armenia’s cultural 
achievements, cannot but view with extreme 
pain and disappointment the fresh repres- 
sions which are being imposed on the father- 
land’s culture, and the artifical disfiguration 
of its national character. 

Fortunately, the present purges do not 
bear the grim impress of pre-war persecu- 
tions. A great part of the censured writers 
continue to write having adjusted them- 
selves of course to the strictures of the Cen- 
tral Committee. A heavier lot is fated to 
those professors who have been ousted and 
can no longer continue their lectures, al- 
though, by all signs, even these have not 
been robbed of their “freedom”, nor have 
they been subjected to severe punishment. 








AN UNFORGETTABLE NIGHT 


By GOURGEN YANIKIAN 


Having spent a year of comparative ease 
in Kars, and rather bored with idleness, I 
was suddenly seized with a passion for travel. 
My father and mother had planned that I 
should enter the clergy, but seeing my dis- 
inclination, they acquiesced to my wishes 
and gave their blessing in my forthcoming 
journey. Amply equipped with funds, secret- 
ly supplied to me by my mother and my 
older brothers unknown to each other, I 
mapped out a plan for my itinerary. 

I planned to ride horseback over the 
mountainous road from Tiflis to Vladikav- 
kaz, a matter of three hundred miles. This 
road commenced at the City of Muetzkhet 
and wound narrowly, and precipitously, 
through the Caucasus mountains. I had 
heard so much about its superb scenic beauty 
that I wanted to see it for myself. The 
thoroughfare itself crawled up through the 
hills like a winding snake, emerging at the 
summit where, upon arriving, I could see in 
plain view the terrain which nurtured the 
springs of Terek and Aragva rivers, cas- 
cading from rock to rock in an endless water- 
fall. Gradually gaining in width and depth, 
the two rivers flowed on with a great clatter, 
vitalizing the valleys and the plains at the 
base of Kherbet Mountains. 

My guide and I ascended the mountains 
on horseback, being at times wholly sub- 
merged in thick dark clouds which hung 
over the region. Here the mountain dwellers 
lived in small villages called aouls. The 
rocky hillsides were dotted with these tiny 
settlements which consisted of five or six 
huts. Their occupants belonged to various 
tribes, all warlike, and chiefly engaged in 
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cattle herding. They wére most hospitable 
and exceedingly punctilious in the obser- 
vance of the code laid down by their an- 
cestors. 

Although I had traveled and seen much, 
this particular journey will forever remain 
sharply etched in my memory, because it 
was during this trip that I experienced a 
night which is unforgetable. 

Following the local custom, we stopped 
for the night at whatever aoul we had 
reached at nightfall, and resumed our 
journey in the morning, after compensating 
for the hospitality extended to us. One even- 
ing we were forced to take lodging in a small 
village of six houses, a tribe called the Les- 
gii. My guide who knew his bearings, took 
me to a mud-walled hut, the largest of the 
lot. A venerable, gray-bearded patriarch 
came to greet us. He was the village chief. 
Dismounting, I took off my revolver from 
its holster and placed in on the earthen 
mound at the entrance of the hut. This I 
had done many times before in these parts, 
in conformance with the local custom, as an 
assurance that the newcomer was entering 
the native domicile in good faith. The chief 
welcomed us and bade us enter his home. 

We were served supper, but only the 
chief joined us at the table, while his two 
sons, strapping, robust, and handsome men 
in their thirties, respectfully sat some dis- 
tance away, and kept gazing at us with keen 
interest. My guide had already told them 
about me and the object of my trip, and 
since I was considerably younger than they, 
I rather aroused their curiosity. 

Supper over, and after holding some con- 
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versation, the chief announced that my bed 
was ready. I thanked him, and was then ac- 
companied by one of his sons to an adjoining 
room. It was a plain room, with clay walls 
and an earthen floor which was covered with 
a rug. The entire furniture consisted of a 
lone stool of simple design, which stood at 
the corner of the room. Placing a dimly-lit 
kerosene lamp on the stool, my guide bade 
me good night, and left. I was all alone. 

In the middle of the room, atop the rug, 
was a bed which had been prepared for me, 
but on closer inspection, I saw that it was 
not one, but two beds, set side by side. I did 
not stop to reason the thing out, thinking 
one of the beds was meant for a male mem- 
ber of the family. Undressing, I stretched 
my body on the bed and pulled the silk cov- 
erlet over my body. I was very tired and 
sleepy. 

I was dosing off when I heard the sound 
of someone opening the door. Through 
heavy-lidded eyes, reluctantly I peered at 
the newcomer who had closed the door and 
was now nearing the bed. But now, my eyes 
bulged in astonishment, for the person ap- 
proaching me was a young girl of fifteen or 
sixteen. Coming close, she threw off her 








dress, revealing herself in a rose nightdress 
which set off boldly her beautiful body. I 
stared at her in utter confusion, not under- 
standing what was taking place. I looked at 
her face, and in turn, she looked at me. She 
was a beautiful creature, with long, black 
hair, lustrous black eyes, and chiseled fea- 
tures. I shut my eyes, trying to comprehend 
her presence. Without uttering a word, she 
lay down in the bed beside me, and when 
I again opened my eyes, I saw that she was 
pulling the coverlet over her. The dim dull 
light of the lamp on the stool left us in 
semi-darkness. 

My fatigue was fast leaving me. I 
stretched a hand, and taking hold of the 
water jug beside me, I took a deep draught. 
The cold water revived me, and somewhat 
refreshed my tired body. I was torn with all 
sorts of thoughts, while my feverish blood 
kept churning within me. 

My heart was pounding like a sledge 
hammer. Was this a dream? I wondered, as 
I turned my face toward the girl who lay 
beside me. Some two feet way, her eyes were 
boring me unwinklingly. I could feel her 
breath mingling with my own, which al- 
most intoxicated me. With her strange ex- 
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pression, she seemed to be telling me some- 
thing which at the time I was unable to un- 
derstand. When this silent exchange had 
lasted some time, I turned my face away, 
unable to bear it longer. But, sleep had gone 
from me. I was in a turmoil. All sorts of 
speculations flashed through my mind with 
lightning swiftness, one after another, in 
my vain search to account for her strange 
presence with me, and to reach a decision as 
to how I should act. I twitched and twisted 
from side to side, cold with perspiration, 
trying hard to go to sleep. How long I lay 
in this state, with my eyes closed, I could 
not tell. When at last I again opened my 
eyes, I saw that the bed beside me had been 
vacated. I looked at my watch, it was six 
in the morning. It was time to get up and 
dress. 

My heavy head and aching body attested 
to the restless night which I had spent. On 
hearing me move about, my hosts brought 
me a basin of water for my morning ab- 
lutions and a glass of warm milk. 

After dressing and refreshing myself, I 
stepped out of the hut to find the old man 
and his two sons waiting for me. The old 
man approached me with a smile, embraced 
and kissed me. A breakfast had been pre- 
pared outdoors, but I had no appetite for it 
and gently declined. But the old man and 
his sons would not listen, arguing, that it 
would be a reflection on their hospitality if 
I refused to partake. I was obliged to sub- 
mit to their wish. 

Presently, the old man brought my re- 
volver and thrust it into my holster. This 
was strange, for, according to the accepted 
custom, it was up to the departing guests to 
ask for his weapon only at the last minute 
of his leave taking. 

I was still pondering the proceedings of 
the previous night, for it gave me no rest. 
My guide was waiting for me near the 
horses. When I offered to pay for my night’s 
lodging, my host was offended and refused 
to accept. As I was about to take my de- 
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parture, he hurried into the hut, and as 
quickly, he came out, accompanied this time 
by a woman whose head was concealed in a 
shawl. When they came near me, he said 
cheerily: 

“This is the sister of my sons ... From 
this day on you are brother to all of them.” 

The woman uncovered her face. I stood 
there dumbfounded, for there stood before 
me the girl who had lain beside me the night 
before. It was an unusually beautiful face, 
illuminated by the rays of the morning sun. 
Confused and ill at ease, not knowing what 
to.do or say, I averted my gaze. The old 
man and his two sons nimbly stepped for- 
ward. We embraced. By this time, I was 
wholly lost, not realizing what was happen- 
ing. Astride my horse now, I looked at them 
all standing there. The girl kept gazing at 
me, with fixed, gleaming eyes. This time, 
her eyes did not hold their former expres- 
sion. The old man asked me to look on his 
house as my own, and to come back again. 

I spurred on my horse, and we were off. 
Noticing my pensiveness, my guide wanted 
to know the reason. I said I had a head- 
ache, but he put no stock in this. 

Our journey was over. We reached Vladik- 
avkaz. The night’s happening in the aoul 
was not forgotten, but its outlines in my 
memory was somewhat softened. Later, I 
had occasion to learn more about the cus- 
toms of the Caucasian mountain tribes. The 
family which I had visited overnight be- 
longed to a tribe which followed a certain 
custom. 

On welcoming a guest under their roof, it 
was their procedure to make him one of 
their own. And, in turn, it was up to the 
guest to reciprocate the spirit. To prove 
their complete faith in him, they would then 
entrust to his care their most precious pos- 
session. Should the guest fail to justify their 
reposed faith, he was regarded as an enemy 
and was done away with. 

Having sent his virgin daughter to lie with 
me that night, the old man had thus sought 
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to show his trust in me. Had I violated that 
trust, or had I shown as much as the slight- 
est sign of violating it, the result would 
have been obvious. Outside the door, her 
two brothers had been keeping vigil all night, 
lest any harm came to their sister. 

When I realized the enormity of the ex- 


perience I had been through, I had goose 
pimples all over. Only now did I fully com- 
prehend the strange expression in the young 
girl’s eyes, which had been compounded of 
a mixture of terror, warning, and prayer for 
my safety. I could only be thankful to her, 
for it was this look in her eyes which had 
saved me from an untimely death. 














KHISHKHISH THE FOOL 


By ROUBEN 


THE SETTING: The time is 1909; the place, Istanbul. Abdul Hamid, the Bloody 
Sultan, has just revoked the Young Turk Constitution of 1908 and has suppressed the 
liberal movement in a blood bath. Many Young Turk officers have been killed, and 
many others are in hiding. Istanbul, the capital, is tense with terror, especially the 
Armenian population which lives in daily dread of a fresh massacre at the hands of 
fanatical Turkish reactionaries. Concerned with the fate of the Armenian people, 
the Central Committee of the Armenian Revolutionary Federation, has summoned 
Rouben, the author of this story who is a noted revolutionary figure, to an emergency 
council session in Istanbul] to survey the situation and to take measures for the defence. 
The Emergency Council which consists of seven distinguished Federationist leaders, 
including Rouben, and presided over by Simon Zavarian, one of the three founders of 
the Federation, hold a session in which two of the members, Rouben and Vahagn, are 
charged with the responsibility of canvassing the ground and organizing the defence. 
The story which follows is a good illustration of the spirit and the temper of the 





Armenian revolutionaries in the face of a pending crisis. 


On Aknooni fell the most delicate part 
of the responsibility. He, together with 
S. Zavarian, was to assemble the Armen- 
ian members of the Ottoman Parliament 
—both comrades and friends of the ARF— 
and ascertain their attitude in the Parlia- 
ment. He was to establish ties with the 
pro-Constitution factions, fugitive chiefs 
and those who had not yet fled, and map 
out a plan of cooperation with them in the 
struggle against the counter-Constitutional 
movement. 

Sarkis and Hratch were to study the 
situation and to present a plan of the form 
of our resistance and self defence. Vahagn 
and I had to explore the possibilities of the 
capital’s self defense and the available re- 
sources with which to meet the pending 
danger and to fight the reactionary move- 
ment. Thus, each turned to his assigned 
task. 

Vahagn and I stepped out into the street, 
heading for a club house- “Instead of din- 
ner, we shall have a light lunch,” Vahagn 
said, “we have much to do this evening.” 
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Outside, Khishkhish was shouting to the 
top of his voice: “Azatamard,” “Manzume,” 
“Byzantion”,—the papers which he ped- 
died. Presently, Vahagn pushed out and 
whispered somethings into Khishkhish’s 
ear, and the latter bolted out like lightning. 

“It’s done,” Vahagn said with a satisfied 
air when he returned, “we'll have the 
lunch some place else.” And, after tipping 
the clubkeeper, he began to run zigzag, 
while I followed him. Finally, he reached 
a house, and opening the door, he climbed 
upstairs, myself hot behind him. Besides 
the lady of the house, there was no one in 
the house. Astounded by our sudden visit, 
and the smile of surprise still on her face, 
the lady was about to greet us when Va- 
hagn cut her short: “Our stomachs are 
beating double, we have come for a snack 
of bread and cheese.” 

The lady was in a flurry. “On my eye,” 
(I shall be delighted to serve you some 
lunch), she said, and started to set the 
table. Like a statue; I stood there, sizing 
up the situation. The lady scurried back 
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and forth, serving the food, while Vahagn 
devoured it without preliminaries. 

“Eh, Mr. Vahagn, are you full now? 
What about some introductions?” the lady 
finally ventured, looking in my direction. 
She wanted to know who I was. “You are 
full, but the gentleman hasn’t eaten a 
thing,” she insisted desparately. 

“Jaanem,” (a form of address meaning 
my precious), who cares whether he eats 
or not? It’s all the same thing,” Vahagn 
exclaimed and began to wipe off his mus- 
tache. Just then, the door was opened, and 
in came two strangers. 

“You are late, but our time was not un- 
profitable. Let’s get on with the work. Here, 
woman, clean up the table.” 

When the lady of the house had removed 
the table and had stepped out of the room, 
Vahagn resumed: “Eh, Ishdeh,* I was 
about to say, these are members of the Cen- 
tral Committee. They know all about what 
you want to know. Ask them whatever you 
wish and get your answers. Ishdeh, this 
genteman is our Pasha. You can speak 
freely before him; he is one of us.” 

And, the two strangers, one of them 
straightening his eye glasses, and the other 
pulling back his knees prepared to hear 
me. I drew out a list of questions and be- 
gan to fire away. 

From my very first question it was plain 
that the Central Committee had no statis- 
tics of the number of the Armenians in the 
suburbs of Istanbul but that an approxi- 
mate figure could be obtained through the 
Patriarchate- I was told the number of 
Armenians was not less than 100,000, and 
not more than 200,000, namely, 15 to 20 
percent of the city’s population. However, 
while the Armenians of Istanbul ranked 
second in numbers, in no ward they formed 
a majority. They were scattered and 
formed 30 percent of their communities. 





*Ishdeh is a form of introduction, meaning: 
“and now,” “that is to say”. 





From the information supplied, it could 
be concluded, however, that if the Armeno- 
Tartar clashes in the Caucasus or the Ar- 
meno-Islam fights in Turkish Armenia had 
taken place in Istanbul and the suburbs, 
the task of self-defence would have been 
easier. This optimism was based on the 
following considerations. First, Istanbul 
being under close international scrutiny, 
the army and the gendarmerie would be 
more restrained and would avoid any par- 
ticipation in the forthcoming clashes. Se- 
condly, the remaining population of Istan- 
bul and the suburbs, fully more than half 
of the entire population, being Christians 
and pro-Constitutionalists, would surely 
avoid participation and would not hamper 
the act of self-defence. Under the circum- 
stances, the Armenians would be able to 
counter-balance the remaining counter-Con- 
stitutional elements if they brought to light 
sufficient courage and organizing ability. 

The second question was, were the Ar- 
menians of Istanbul capable of putting up 
a resistance? The answer to this question 
was more or less tenuous since the Armen- 
ians of Istanbul had never been under fire. 
There were no definite positive proofs to 
go by- The assumption was that the de- 
gree of their courage and experience would 
be less than that exhibited in the provinces, 
in view of the carefree and indulgent city 
life which they had lived, 

The third question was, did it have or- 
ganization? The information revealed that, 
beginning from the proclamation of the 
Constitution to this day, practically every- 
one tried to show himself a Dashnak Revo- 
lutionary Federationist, even if deep in 
their hearts they were anti-Federationists 
or neutrals. This explained why tens of 
thousands of Istanbul Armenians took part 
in public rallies and the elections, but it 
would be wrong to assume that they would 
be able to make any sacrifices or would 
be willing to fight under the Federation’s 
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banner. To marshall this mob of followers, 
although in the various suburbs and wards 
of the city there were elected or appointed 
executive bodies of the committees and 
sub-committees, still, there existed no cr- 
ganized committees or sub-committees as 
such, nor companies selected from depend- 
able elements. 


The list of the leadership of such regions 
reached the number of fifty. In a short 
time, these could make a list of depend- 
able fighters from among the huge multi- 
tude. The problem was to make up a list 
of 500 dependable and experienced men 
who would come forward at the moment of 
a crisis. ‘This information, although re- 
vealing many of the defects of the organ- 
izational machinery, was not altogether de- 
spairing. While no one had thought about 
the formation of fighting groups, it was 
obvious that we could easily form a nucleus 
of 500 fighting men which could be multi- 
plied during the course of events. 

From the answer to my fourth and final 
question, affirmative or negative, depended 
the possibility or organizine ihe defence 
movement within a sho:t time. These 
questions were: 1. How rauch ammunition 
the Central Committee had on hand? 2. 
If it had no ammunition, did it have any 
money? Could it supply sufficient ammuni- 
tion for 500 fighters within two days? 3. 
If that were impossible, could they pro- 
duce the needed ammunition through the 
pro-Constitutional elements? If that, too, 
were impossible, did the regions and their 
executive bodies have any ammunition, 
and how much? If they had no store houses, 
how much and what kind of firearms did 
their individual members possess? 5. How 
many and what kind of fire arms did the 
people possess, and how could they be col- 
lected, ready for ude, according to the 
knowledge of the Central Committee? 


It was brought out that, 1. The sum total 
of the supplies at the disposal of the Cen- 


tral Committee consisted of nothing more 
than 20 rifles, a few bombs, and a quantity 
of cartridges—5 to 60 of each kind, 
These hardly sufficed for their personal 


self-defence. 2. They had no money, and 7 


even if they contracted some loans 


or tried to obtain it by forcible means, it | 
would be impossibe to round up 500 arms | 


in so short a time 3. The Constitutionalist 


elements were in hiding and it was hard to | 
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believe that they had any supply houses, | 


inasmuch as the power had been trans- 
ferred to the anti-Constitutionalists. 4. The 
executives of the regional bodies had no 
ammunition supplies, and as to their per- 
sonal arms, no one knew. 5. They did not 
know how many and what kind of arms 
the people possessed. That could be veri- 
fied through the ward executives. 


The list of the questions was exhausted. 
It was the first time I had seen the two 
comrades who supplied the information. In 
the presence of Vahagn, they spoke openly 
and freely what they knew, since that was 
the order of the supreme executive. Still, 
they were in doubt- Why this sudden visit? 
Who was this stranger who accompanied 
Vahagn? What was he after? 

“T’ve got all I want now,” I said to 
Vahagn, “let’s be off. I want to see where 
you will take me now.” 

“Let’s go. I’ve got another appointment, 
and we scarcely have got time to make it.” 

“Whither are you hurrying? We didn’t 
get a thing out of this,” asked the short, 
thick-set one. “You emptied our sack and 
gave us nothing in return.” 

His companion began to measure us with 
wondering eyes: “Trying days are ahead 
of us. You must tell us what is going on 
and what are your orders. Now let’s have 
a swig of the lion’s milk” And he began 
to fill the whiskey glasses. Vahagn downed 
one glass and said, “No, we can’t stay. We 
are in a hurry to meet an appointment. 
Come, let’s go.” 
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We bade the two members of the Central 
Committee goodbye and stepped out into 
the street. At the corner of the street I 
noticed Khishkhish seemingly keeping 
watch over our appointment. He did not 
approach us, but walked ahead of us while 
we followed him at a distance, without be- 
traying the fact that he was our guide. Be- 
hind us, and at some distance away, an- 
other man trailed us, as if he were not one 
of us. Our guide Khishkhish kept shouting: 
“Extra, extra, get the latest news, Takhi- 
dromos, Manzume-Efkair, Istanbul,” and 
the names of other newspapers- Finally, he 
came to a halt in front of a Greek res- 
taurant, and his tailend, the man who was 
our rearguard, swiftly passed us without 
looking at us. 


Now this Khiskhish was one of the ser- 
vants of the Revolution. In Istanbul, he 
knew no one except some natives of the 
City of Van, but he was known by every- 
one, beginning with the policemen to the club 
house customers, the ladies leaning out of 
the porches and the young couples strolling 
in the streets. He was always on the go, 
selling papers, but he invariably made a 
gueer error. While shouting “Byzantion”, 
“Arevelk”, or any other newspaper, he al- 
ways stuck out to the purchaser a copy of 
the Azatamard, the paper of the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation. 

“Idiot, I want Arevelk and you give me 
an Azatamard.” 

“Ay, pardon me Effendi (Sir), I cannot 
read. I saw you a great man so I gave you 
the larger paper.” 

The purchaser laughs. 

“Istanbul”, calls another a few paces 
away. Khishkhish rushes to him, holding out 
a copy of “Istanbul” and a copy of the 
“Azatamard”, then grinning like a clown, 
he waits for the man to swear at him. But, 
one of every third oath ends in one less 
“Azatamard” from his knapsack, and adds 
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a few more Para’s (pennies) to his pocket- 
book. 

The youngsters generally looked upon 
Khishkish as an amusing, good man who 
brought to them Lebleby* and raisins. When 
some of the parents who were more par- 
ticular resented his familiarity with the 
kids, Khishkhish instantly would assume a 
naive, half-idiotic look, whereupon they 
would relent and forgive him for his crime 


of goodness. 


“Lady, I didn’t sell all my papers so I 
could have bought the children some bon- 
bons from the expensive shops.” 

“Good, good, I’m glad you couldn’t sell 
them. Now let me have three copies of your 
paper,” a mother would reply and would 
take her leave of the half-fool. 


The policemen of the city did not take 
him seriously enough to keep a close eye 
on him. He was a harmless fool. They 
deemed it unnecessary to send him to the 
asylum. They simply tolerated him among 
the public as an innocent harmless clown 
for the amusement of the spectators. Those 
who frequented the streets, the coffee-houses, 
and the restaurants sought him not only in 
order to buy a copy of the paper, but 
in order to crack a few jokes with this 
protege of God and to indulge in a sense- 
less chat with him, Some of the vain among 
them sought the finger of God in his child- 
ish, and sometimes shrewd observations. 
They thought he was a fool, an idiot, an 
insane, but withall, he was the good type, 
proud and independent. He did not accept 
any charity, but instead, himself gave char- 
ity. 

I had met Khishkhish one year before in 
Van. At the time, the whole city, the Turks, 
the Kurds and the Armenians had as- 
sembled in the public square in tens of 
thousands, whither had come the Governor 





*Lebleby, roasted peas, 
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of Van, and the military Commander to- 
gether with the gendarmerie, the troops, 
and their panoply. They had come to meet 
Vehib Pasha and me who was accompany- 
ing him as a sort of appendage. It would 
have been impossibe for me to sneak out 
of this demonstration where I was sup- 
posed to make a speech on the Constitu- 
tion, were it not for Khishkhish. Among the 
dignitaries of the day, a seat was assigned 
to me next to Aram, the hero of Van. I 
noticed that Aram was carrying on a pan- 
tomine conversation with a slim, little youth 
with bleary eyes at some distance- When 
Aram rose up to speak amid a thunderous 
roar of applause, I thought this was the 
time to slip away, or else it would be my 
turn next. I beckoned to the youth with my 
finger, and in an instant he was near me. 


“Boy,” I said, “do you know the house 
of Aram? If I tell you something, can you 
do it? Find me a carriage so no one will 
know. You and I will take a ride to Aram’s 
house.” 


“On my eye” (Gladly, right away); I 
will let you know at once.” 

A little later he returned and pulled my 
leg, “Everything is ready.” 

As Aram, pounding on the table, was 
in the thick of his speech, I sneaked up to 
Vehib Pasha and the Governor and begged 
to be excused for half an hour, then, re- 
turning to the youth, we made our way 
through the crowd and stepped outside 
where a carriage was waiting for us. I 
made him sit in the carriage with me and 
we were off, never to return of course. 

When we arrived at Aram’s home, we 
paid the driver and entered inside. The 
house was empty, every one, young and 
old, having hastened to see the demonstra- 
tion. Then we went to the adjoining garden 
where we waited. 


“Young man, what is your name?” 


“Why, don’t you know? I am Khishkhish. 
The round world knows Khishkhish the 
fool, how come you don’t know him? They 
caught me in the well together with Aram 
Pasha and yet they could not tell that I 
was his agent. Again I remained the old 
Khishkhish, while Khishkhish’s Aram be- 
came a Pasha, even greater a Pasha.” 

“Brother Khishkhish, when are you go- 
ing to become a Pasha?” 

He looked at me with a cynical smile 
and said: “They say you, too, are some 
sort of Pasha. If Khishkhish too becomes 
a Pasha, there will be no gypsies left, and 
the price of the Pashas will be ten Paras. 
Janem, why bother me? I have taken my 
form in the world by becoming Khish- 
khish. The way it stands. I consider my- 
self greater than a Pasha.” 

“Khishkhish, you say you are a fool, an 
idiot. But I see you are neither a fool nor 
an idiot- Now tell me, don’t you get riled 
up when they consider you a fool? Wouldn’t 
you like to be classified among such intel- 
ligent men like Aram!” 

Khishkhish scratched his Adam’s apple, 
squinted, then looked at me through the 
corner of his eye. Then he said: “You made 
it tough for me when you mentioned the 
name of Aram Pasha (he worshipped 
Aram). To tell the truth, you too are of 
his ilk. No, Vallahi,* I don’t want it. When 
they dragged us out of the Kiankian 
well,** they pulled Aram Pasha’s mus- 
tache and punched his teeth down his 
throat; they gave Theos and Ghevont the 
beating of their lives, but when the Police 
Commissar saw me, he could not help 
laughing. He struck me twice with his 
whip then said, ‘Khishkhish, you fool, what 





*Vallahi is a Turkish oath, meaning, By Allah, 
By God. 


**When the Turks discovered the Armenian 
stockpile of arms and ammunition in Van, they 
threw Aram, the leader, and his accomplices, into 
the well of Kiankian. 
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in hell are you doing in this well with these 
scoundrels?’ You want to know something? 
Believe me, I am more intelligent than 
you or Aram, If I love you and do your 
bidding, it is because I know you are 
greater fools than I am, with this difference 
that you don’t know you are fools, whereas 
1 know I am a fool and am proud of it. If 
you ask me, all those who consider them- 
selves wise are the greatest fools. I am the 
wisest of them all, and I spit on their wis- 
dom.” 

I was in the midst of this first and last 
conversation with Khishkhish when Aram, 
surrounded by his aids, arrived on the scene, 
and seeing me with Khishkhish, he began to 
roar: “You have disgraced me. Here, one 
hundred thousand men are looking for you, 
and you run away with Khishkhish. You 
have disgraced both Vehib Pasha and me.” 

Without being disturbed, I began to laugh 
in order to placate his anger. But Aram was 
furious. He raised his whip, and all my 
interventions that he was beating the saddle 
instead of the donkey did not save Khish- 
khish from a severe beating. “Let him take 
his anger off on me,” Khishkhish screamed, 
“didn’t I tell you, didn’t I tell you?” 

This drew a reluctant chuckle out of 
Aram. “What did you tell him, you son of 
a dog?” he shouted at Khishkhish. 

One hour later, when the storm was over, 
I told Aram the meaning of “didn’t I tell 
you?” He meant to say, I explained, he is 
the wise man and we are the fools. 

The second time I saw Khishkhish was in 
Istanbul where he was acting as Vahagn’s 
guide. He pretended not to recognize me, 
whereas I, likewise pretending not to 
know him, turned to Vahagn and asked, 
“Who is this paper peddler?” 

1 saw Vahagn did not know who he was 
or what he was doing, so I kept quiet. We 
entered a mysterious Greek coffee house 
where, in a deep corner, three men were 
seated alone, Presently, my old memories 





of Batum were aroused and I remembered 
the blue-eyed, thickset Azarik, round faced, 
broad-shouldered and solid. I recalled his 
thick twisted cane, and his inseparable huge 
Swiss mascot dog, with blood-red eyes and 
jutting tongue which struck respect and ter- 
ror at first sight, instantly dissipated by the 
sight of his wooly face and his meek stance, 
as if he were a ram, rather than a mascot. 
Azarik could not be separated from his dog, 
therefore, as I greeted him, I immediately 
added, “Are you alone? Where is the dog 
and the cane?” 

“The cane is still with me,” Azarik re- 
plied, “but the dog gave up his ghost. I 
buried him.” Azarik was sad. Then he added, 
“Seven years have passed and yet you have 
not forgotten my dog, Mashallah (Bravo).” 

In the midst of the conversation, in came 
Khishkhish with a load of papers on his 
back, “Istanbul”, “Son Posta,” “Manzume”, 
he kept crying as he circled the tables. He 
came to our table and very seriously spread 
the papers before us. He set before me a 
Greek paper which I could not read. I put 
a Turkish one Medjidieh silver piece (the 
equivalent of one dollar) on the table. 

“T have no change,” he said. 

“Keep it,” I said. 

“Why? Do you think I am a tomato?” he 
said. 

“No, didn’t I tell you? Didn’t I tell you?” 

Khishkhish looked at me and started to 
chuckle out loud, as he repeated the words: 
“Didn’t I tell you? Didn’t I tell you?” 
“Those were the days, the good old days. 
Eh what?” 

My companions understood that Khish- 
khish and I were old acquaintances although 
they did not comprehend the meaning of the 
words: “Didn’t I tell you? Didn’t I tell 
you?” 

This was my last meeting with Khish- 
khish. Since then 39 years have passed and 
I have had no news of him. I have often 
thought about his peculiar mentality. He not 
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only was not a fool, but he was higly intel- 
ligent, but there was something which dis- 
tinguished him from common mortals. Alex- 
ander the Great was not without wits; he 
was daring and intelligent. Diogenes, too, 
was daring and intelligent. But these two 
were so different and opposite in their phil- 
osophies, aspirations and aims that one of 
them necessarily would have to be regarded 
as a fool, even if both were wise men. Khish- 
khish was a sort of Diogenes, a specie of 
Diogenes. What we considered pleasing, he 
though painful; what we thought was hap- 
piness and an aim in life, he considered it 
folly. At all events, he was an interesting 
character; were we able to penetrate his 
soul, we would have to revise many of our 
conventional conceptions. 


But, enough of Khishkhish. Let us now 
resume the story of our mission for the ac- 
complishment of which Vahagn had called 
these three men. Vahagn had done the sum- 
moning, but Khishkhish was the man who 
set the place and brought us together. One 
of them was Azarik, the other, Mushegh of 
Bitlis, I have forgotten the name of the 
third. 

“The situation is grave,” Vahagn began. 
“Perhaps tonight, or tomorrow, or in a few 
days, it will be our turn to be slaughtered 
like the Turkish officers. The life of the 
Armenian nation is in danger. You who 
have had much experience, what have you 
got to say?” 

Nervously gnawing at his fingers, the third 
member growled under his mustaches: “Per- 
haps tonight, perhaps tomorrow, or perhaps 
in a few days, what can we do?” 

“If tonight, or in a day, or in a few days, 
disaster strikes us, we shall all become first 
class donkey martyrs,” Mushegh of Bitlis 
said.* 

Blood was dripping from the face of 





*When a man dies for the sake of a cause, he 
is a martyr; when he is forced to give his life 
for no cause at all, he is called a donkey martyr. 
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Azarik. His face was flushed and he was 
vigorously rubbing his chin, as if desperately 
trying to control his words. “I am surprised,” 
he said, “that you put these questions to us. 
We are the ones who should put these ques- 
tions to you. As to what we shall do, we 


-have corresponding executive bodies. As has 


been the custom to date, let them decide, 
and we are ready to act, even if we are to 
become donkey martyrs.” 

The third man, whose name I have for- 
gotten, exclaimed: “Azarik forgot to men- 
tion that our executive bodies are the intel- 
lectuals, the pen pushers, who wear eye 
glasses and starched shirts.” 


Seeing that this sort of talk was leading 
us nowhere, I remarked: “Let’s lay aside 
the old and new bellyaches. Let us say we 
shall become donkey martyrs; you three 
promised it, myself makes it four. Are you 
agreed?” 

“Make it five, I too want to get in on this,” 
Vahagn added, while the rest of us looked at 
him, as if to say, “What sort of talk is that? 
Of course you are with us.” 


“Now that that is settled, beginning with 
tonight, within two days, how many donkey 
martyrs can each of us find who are willing 
to sell their lives dearly? I mean such men 
who can be depended upon that they will 
face death fearlessly and willingly. Being a 
stranger to both the place and the men, I 
can only speak for myself. You can count 
on me. Give me the numbers and the names 
of those men who will rally around us and 
are willing to die.” 

After counting on his fingers, Azarik 
finally broke the silence, saying: “By to- 
night, I promise 8, by tomorrow this time, 
40, the next day, 100, provided we can sup- 
ply them with rifles and ammunition.” 

“Tonight 5, tomorrow night 30, the next 
night 60,” Mushegh of Bitlis said. 

“Tonight 8, tomorrow 50, the next day 
about 100, provided we have plenty of am- 
munition,” the third said. 
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“I can assemble about the same number,” 
Vahagn added. 

I concluded that, if we can rally that 
many who are willing to die at the first 
stroke of the disaster, it would not be dif- 
ficult to follow the rest. 


“True, it is not difficult to bring together 
500 men who are willing to defy death,” 
Mushegh commented. “But there are two 
kinds of dying: one, to die like a sheep, like 
the thousands who walk to the slaughter 
while chewing the cud, without any con- 
sciousness of pain, a thing which is abhor- 
ent to us. The other is the death of the lions, 
the bears, and why not, the death of our 
Fedayis (Volunteer revolutionary fighters) 
who, facing death, kill ruthlessly and there- 
by retard death. Do you want to know 
something? Believe me, when it comes, it 
will be a terrible massacre for the enemy. 
We will die with a vengeance. At least we 
shall not die with dishonor.” 

No one disagreed with Mushegh. So, we 
took up the matter of ammunition. It was 
Vagahn who put the question: “Let us sup- 
pose we have no stores which is the truth, 
or, to be more exact, we have 15 different 
kinds of weapons: Nagan, Bulldog, Smith- 
Wesson, Mauser, and each with 10 to 15 
cartridges. What shall we do?” 

The third member seemed to be overex- 
cited. He was feverishly gnawing at his fin- 
gers. “Sir, that is scarcely enough for the 
keepers of the empty stores.” 

“There is no use of knocking each other,” 
I placated. “The following are the questions 
before us: 

1. How many of the boys who may volun- 
teer have arms? 

2. How many can we assemble from the 
people? 

3. Can we obtain arms with the funds of 
the Consititutionalists? 


4. Can we contract a loan from the Con- 
stitutionalists? 
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5. Can we obtain arms for 500 by hook 
or crook?” 


Azarik and Mushegh sincerely sought a 
way out, but their wings seemed to be 
clipped like wounded birds. 

“That’s all we can do,” volunteered Aza- 
rik. “ You ask how much the boys have on 
hand. We have already told you that. What 
we have promised for tonight is ready. I 
said 7, the other said 8, the third said 5, 
say 15 altogether. We have 35 rifles with 20 
cartridges each. This will have to be di- 
vided into ten types of rifles which poses 
the problem of ammunition. One works at 
five paces, the other at 100 paces. How can 
we wage a fight with so little? Mind you, I 
am not kicking. I am simply giving you the 
facts.” 

“You ask if the people have arms. Of 
course we can rake up a few, but these are 
mere ornaments to be displayed by the 
grooms to their brides, to prove to them 
that they are he-men. We cannot put any 
trust in these.” 

“You ask if we can buy it. You can find 
anything in Istanbul, provided you have 
the cash. It is not difficult to find the cash. 
If all other means fail, we will grab some- 
one by the throat. But still, it is impossible 
to steal arms with such a pitiful force. You 
have to have time for that, whereas you 
say we have no time. So, it’s no use of 
thinking further about that.” 

“T have only a slight hope in one of your 
points. We may be able to get some arms 
from the Constitutionalists, at least a few 
hundred. If you wish, I will make a try with 
Nazim Pasha. And although I hardly think 
he will be able to do anything under the 
circumstances, I will at least try it. Let 
Vahagn try the same with his friends. Per- 
haps Djemal Kaimakam might be able to 
do something for us. Then, there are our 
members of the Parliament; what day are 
they waiting for? Let them supply the arms, 
and we shall do the dying.” 
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At this, Mushegh began to gnash his 
teeth.“Janim,” he said bitterly, “once these 
men become members of the Parliament, 
they change their shirts as well as their 
revolutionary faith.” 

Already it was midnight. We were obliged 
to leave the coffee house. The conclusion 
was plain and fully corresponded with the 
evidence of the representatives of the Cen- 
tral Committee, namely, we needed 500 men 
to begin with, a number which could be mul- 


tiplied in the course of events. But there 
were no arms. With arms, we could sell our 
lives dearly. Without arms, disaster awaited 
the Armenians of Istanbul. 

We separated, each to his work. Having 
no place to spend the night, Vahagn took 
me to his house. That agonizing night, in 
his palace of Yildiz, Sultan Abdul Hamid 
was plotting his blood bath for the Con- 
stitutionalists. But, that is another story. 


—Translated by J. G. M. 
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By EDDIE KASSIAN 


(From the Early Life of the Armenian Displaced Persons) 


Towards the end of July the only DPs 
who had not as yet been faced with the 
threat of repatriation were the Poles, and 
the peoples of the Baltic countries. Thus, 
many DPs became Poles, Latvians, Lithu- 
anians, or Estonians. I, and other Armenians, 
most of whom were not Slavic in appearance 
could not become any of these. But we could 
pass for Persians and so had quickly pre- 
pared “documents” certifying Iranian citi- 
zenship. We believed ourselves fairly safe 
because there was not a single official in 
Rottweil who could read the Iranian lan- 
guage, and no one seemed to really know 
what a Persian should look like. 

The French authorities became interested 
when the number of Persians suddenly in- 
creased. To prevent this interest from grow- 
ing into a full scale investigation we imme- 
diately sent several DPs, who were genuine 
citizens of Iran and had in their possession 
authentic documents to prove this, with the 
purpose of convincing the French military 
government that we were in truth Iranians 
and could not be legally claimed by the 
Soviet authorities. They explained that most 
of us were Iranian merchants who had 
simply been caught in the tides of war and 
only wished to return to our native country. 

For several days we were at peace and at 
least the French did not molest us. But it is 
one matter to convince a Frenchman and 
quite another to convince a Soviet official. 
The Reds immediately understood the game 
and demanded that the French authorities 





arrest us without delay. The French would 
not comply with this request. After all, the 
Iranian Government was one of the United 
Nations, and even though they did suspect 
the truth, the possibility of complications 
arising with the Teheran Government made 
them all the more determined not to bow 
to every Soviet wish. To conduct matters in 
an orderly manner and to effect a compro- 
mise, the French Government applied to the 
Iranian Embassy in Paris to have a quali- 
fied representative of that Government come 
to Rottweil to clarify the situation. We knew 
very well that conditions of travel were so 
dislocated that it would take weeks or even 
months for even an Iranian official to reach 
Rottweil. In the meantime we wandered 
through the streets of Rottweil as we pleased 
with the Iranian lion fastened prominently 
on our breasts. 

This was how we became completely de- 
tached from the Soviet camp, and began to 
receive our supplies from UNRRA stores. 
We organized our own “Iranian headquar- 
ters” in an abandoned and partially bombed- 
out restaurant. Here we gathered in the 
evenings, traded rumor and gossip, and! 
amused ourselves as best we could. It was a 
strange room with Iranian symbols decorat- 
ing the walls but where the Iranian tongue 
was never heard. Our-good fortune set a bad 
example for our friends in the Soviet camp. 
The population of the Red camp began to 
diminish mysteriously in spite of the best 
efforts of the Red Army guards. 
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Obviously the Soviet representatives could 
not remain indifferent to this situation. 
Desperately they tried to find a means to 
solve the problem. They had not cared so 
much when DPs converted themselves into 
Poles or Balts since the problem of Poland 
and the Baltic countries had already been 
settled in the Kremlin as events were to 
prove later, but how were Iranians to be 
handled? They were furious and cursed 
the French for having allowed matters to 
reach such an impossible state. 


To make our position firmer, we began to 
send representatives to the French govern- 
ment to demand the arrival of the Iranian 
official. We explained that we could not put 
up with this situation any longer and de- 
manded the assistance of Iranian authori- 
ties without delay. We continued these tac- 
tics at frequent intervals, further aggravat- 
ing the French, since they could do nothing 
more to expedite matters, but the general 
effect was that we succeeded in minimizing 
to a certain extent the force of Soviet counter- 
demands. We had also placed trusted men 
about the Commandant’s Headquarters and 
whenever a Soviet official was seen entering 
the office, we immediately dispatched our 
real Iranians to press our demands anew. 


Futhermore, a while later, we succeeded 
in winning over one from among the Red 
officials and through him learned before 
hand of Soviet attempts at kidnapping. Fore- 
warned, many of us escaped their clutches. 

The small city of Rottweil was the scene 
of a “cold war” only a few weeks after the 
beginning of peace. It was a cold war on a 
very small scale, but its outcome was as vital 
to us then as the present conflict between 
the East and the West is to the nations con- 
cerned.* 





*We never did see the Iranian representatives. 
We learned later that one had finally come to 
Rottweil—one who could not speak the Iranian 
language. Some believed that the person must 
have been a soviet agent. Who knows, he may have 
been one of us! 
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Of course, we were no match for the en- 
emy. The Soviet officials, besides the physi- 
cal power at their disposal, had, as an added 
asset, French willingness to comply with 
their every wish. We were armed with an 
overwhelming obsession to win our freedom 
and with a weapon equally as great—knowl- 
edge of the enemy. We understood him well, 
we knew his mental processes, his tactics, 
the meaning of his every move and gesture. 
We had known him for thirty years. 


One may ask why we did not leave Rott- 
weil. First, we were forbidden to venture 
more than a mile and a half from the city 
at any time. To the best of my knowledge 
this law remains in effect. Law alone would 
not have been sufficient to keep us there but 
the belief that eventually Rottweil would be- 
come part of the American zone was suffi- 
ciently compelling, for, more than anything 
else, we dreamed of freedom by the Ameri- 
cans. We did know at the time that the 
Americans, ignorant as yet of the true char- 
acter of the Soviets, were handing over DPs 
by the thousand to the Russians upon the 
slightest demand. 


The German populace was confused and 
angered by these events. Their precise men- 
tal processes could not fathom the sudden 
change of Russians into Iranians. But they 
accepted us now as Iranians. The fact that 
we spoke Russian and Armenian and not a 
word of Iranian did not seem to bother 
them. They only understood that we were 
foreigners who were consuming their bread 
and contaminating their air. 

Early in August, Alex came to our rooms 
on a bright morning with the news that at 
ten o'clock the trial of the members of our 
Committee was to begin. My wife and I 
hurried with Alex to the courtroom which 
was at the Commandant’s headquarters. A 
great crowd, almost all of them DPs, had 
already gathered. 

Presiding over the court was the military 
governor of the region and the associate 
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justices were also French Army officers. 
Present for the Russians was one Colonel 
Gudenke, a heavy set, fleshy man who 
seemed ill at ease in his military uniform. 
The prosecutor was another Soviet Colonel 
who was in command of the Soviet camp 
and was also chief of the Repatriation Com- 
mittee. It was rumored that this man, whose 
name was Leonid Gurofsky, had been a 
captive of the Germans, that upon liberation 
he had taken into his hands the leadership 
and command of the Russian DPs. 


The prisoners had been confined in jail 
for three months. Two of them spoke French 
and Russian well. The other, a man of 72, 
spoke only Armenian and understood neither 
French nor Russian. Their stay in prison 
had so completely transformed their physi- 
cal appearance that we could hardly recog- 
nize them. During those three months they 
had been subjected to every conceivable 
torture, still they had refused to give in, or 
to “confess.” Finally, they were brought to 
court, chiefly because we DPs, after repeated 
demands for a prompt hearing, had finally 
threatened to report the matter to General 
DeGaulle and demand justice. 


Promptly at ten the court began pro- 
ceedings. The presiding justice read the 
charges in French and, after the customary 
translation of his words into Russian, Col- 
onel Gurofsky arose to speak. 


He accused the prisoners and another fu- 
gitive who was known by the name of Dev- 
rish of having collaborated with the 
Germans, of having executed the captives, 
and of having been the most active helpers 
of the Gestapo. According to Gurofsky, these 
men had organized divisions which were sent 
to Russia to destroy vital production centers. 
He charged them of having been assigned 
sabotage tasks and the murder of high 
French officials. He also accused them of 
having planned to cripple the orderly pro- 
cess of repatriation, a thing in which they 
were partly successful, and suddenly point- 
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ing an accusing finger at us, he said: “There 
is the proof of my charges. These men,” 
he bellowed with a perfectly straight face, 
“got in touch with the Iranian government 
which, in turn, sent a great transport plane 
and secretly spirited away the DPs who be- 
long to us to Iran.” 


The French listened to these charges with 
some dismay, then one of the justices asked 
in a firm, low voice: “Have you any proof 
to support these charges?” 

“Proof?” Gurofsky shouted, “I have 
proof enough, but it does not concern you 
just now. I will present the proof when I 
think it is necessary.” 

While the French court was plainly net- 
tled by the brazenness of Gurofsky, his 
words only served to provoke our mirth. 
This sort of insolence was familiar to us, 
nor did we fail to miss its underlying pur- 
pose. 


As the trial continued, it became increas- 
ingly plain that the Soviet representatives 
could not make their charges stick. The 
French court was disposed to please the 
Russians as far as possible, still it could not 
very well entirely ignore our claims to jus- 
tice. In the midst of this tension. Janoian, 
who was the youngest of the prisoners, sud- 
denly interrupted the proceedings by re- 
questing the military governor to reveal the 
name of the Soviet colonel. This reminded 
the Justice that he had neglected to ask for 
Gurofsky’s credentials at the beginning of 
the trial and, consequently, with great defer- 
ence, he asked Gurofsky to present his 
identification papers. But the latter pro- 
tested with offensive pomposity that he did 
not deem it necessary to comply with the 
Justice’s request. He claimed he was sent on 
an official mission by the Soviet government 
and was not answerable to any French court. 

Gurofsky’s defiance only served to switch 
the Justice’s sympathies to the prisoners. It 
was clear that the Russians could not prove 
their charges. Realizing the change, Gurof- 











sky changed his tactics. Addressing the 
court, he said: 


“It is quite possible that these three men 
played only a secondary role in the above 
mentioned crimes, but the real genius of the 
mischief is Dervish. In the name of the 
Soviet government, I demand that you find 
him and deliver him o us.” 

The presiding Justice asked the prisoners 
if they knew Dervish and where he was 
hiding just then, but the latter replied that 
they knew nothing about his whereabouts in- 
asmuch as he had been confined in jail for 
the past three months. 


“Does any one among you know Dervish 
and his whereabouts? If so, 1 command you 
to come forward and speak,” the Justice 
asked, turning to the prisoners. 

There was silence in the court room. 
Every one there knew Dervish, and that he 
was in the room that moment. We averted 
our gaze lest the expression on our faces be- 
tray our knowledge. The judge repeated his 
command, but still not a soul stirred. It was 
a tense moment. Then, suddenly, a voice 
from the rear of the room broke the silence. 
“T know Dervish.” 


The Judge obviously was not prepared for 
this, because he was really surprised. “Come 
forward,” he commanded. Presently, a small 
emaciated man, scarcely five feet tall, with 
an ashen face and graying hair, ambled up 
the aisle. He shuffled along with a painful, 
halting limp to the bench. He looked more 
like a whipped sparrow standing there before 
the eagles. He was Dervish. 

We all trembled in our seats. Nothing 
good could come of this, we thought. Der- 
vish was a brave man, and he had taken this 
hazardous chance in order to prevent any 
possible harm which might come to us, but 
was he wise? He stood before the judge and 
in a quiet but firm voice said, “I am Der- 
vish.” 

The Judge apparently did not comprehend 
at first. “Who are you?” he asked again. 
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Dervish smiled. “Sir,” he said, “the man 
you are looking for stands before you. I am 
Dervish.” 

The tense silence which ensued was more 
than one could bear. The Judge was still 
dumbfounded. Then, as the reality dawned 
on him, he forgot his dignity, and jumping 
to his feet he shouted to the gendarmes, “Ar- 
rest this man.” 


Instantly the courtroom was a bedlam. 
The Judge was shouting for order in the 
room, while Gurofsky and his assistants 
were literally jubilant. Gurofsky paced back 
and forth, rubbing his hands together in 
glee. He had never dreamed of suc’: an easy 
victory. 

Finally, quiet in the courtroom was re- 
stored, and the Judge, regaining his dignity, 
asked Gurofsky: “Is this the man you are 
looking for? Is this Dervish?” 

Gurofsky first admitted he could not re- 
member, then he confessed that he had never 
seen Dervish before. 

“How, and from where did you come to 
Germany?” the Judge asked Dervish. 

“I come from the jail, Sir,” Dervish re- 
plied. 

“Jail?” 

“Yes, I was in jail in Piatigorsk with 
seven thousand political prisoners. When 
the German armies reached Piatigorsk and 
the Bolsheviks were preparing to abandon 
the city, just before the surrender, the war- 
den was ordered to destroy the inmates.” 
Here, Dervish’s eyes kindled with hatred s 
he pronounced the words: “I am one of the 
thirty who were alive when the Germans 
opened the gates of the jail.” 


Gurofsky was on his feet. “Silence that 
man,” he shouted, “he is obviously a pro- 
fessional liar and a propagandist. He dares 
insult a great ally in this court.” But 
the Judge was visibly impressed by Der- 
vish’s words and ordered him to continue 
his story. Gurofsky, however, would not be 
denied. He was on his feet again, vocifer- 
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ously demanding that the man be silenced. 
By this time the Judge was fairly angry, and 
turning to Gurofsky, he asked, “What proof 
have you against this man?” 

“T have a mountain of proof which I will 
present at the proper time,” Gurofsky shot 
back, “but now I demand that this Fascist 
criminal be silenced. I demand it! I demand 
it!” 

At this, Dervish turned upon Gurofsky. 
His sunken gray eyes shot forth flashes of 
anger. His voice was low and tense. “I have 
spent fifteen years in your prisons,” he said. 
“I have been subjected to your tortures. I 
have seen my fellowmen killed in cold blood. 
I have seen the horrors of your so-called free 
country. I no longer fear anything. I have 
the opportunity to speak publicly and I 
shall speak my piece. 

“You wish to silence me because you know 
that I know very well your character and 
the nature of your false democracy. Yes, I 
know you. I remember you very well, not 
as a Colonel, but as..... 45 

Like a tiger, Gurofsky was on his feet, 
waving in his hand a pistol. “I say this man 
shall be silenced,” he screamed. “I shall hold 
this court responsible for the consequences.” 

The Judge was utterly confused. The 
crowd was silent from fear. All of us realized 
that Dervish might be killed on the spot 
with impunity. But Devrish could not be 
stopped. “When I saw you last,” he said, 
“you were not wearing those gold epaulets. 
You remember very well of course how 
many thousands who wore those Tsarist 
epaulets were murdered by the Bolsheviks. 
I wonder how many hours have passed since 
you wore that uniform and became a 
Colonel.” 

Gurofsky’s bluster was now cooled down 
and a cold fear seemed to have gripped him. 
The flush on his face disappeared. He was 
pale and visibly shaken. In a thick, throaty 
voice he suggested that the court dismiss 
the prisoner inasmuch as a doubt existed 
as to his guilt. He only begged the court to 





obtain a written promise from the prisoner 
that he would never again séek to harm him 
when he was set free. 

Dervish was set free amid an outburst of 
unrestrained cheers and confusion. Even the 
Justice seemed happy over the outcome of 
the trial. Dervish was carried away like a 
hero. His sM&ht, emaciated frame, crowned 
by a shock of iron gray hair, was jostled to 
the docr. Everyone who could reach him 
shook his hand. This was one of the happiest 
days we had known. 

Gurofsky and his aids watched the pro- 
ceedings with gloomy faces. I saw him glar- 
ing at Dervish as he was was being cheered. 
I was certain that this was not the end of 
the affair. Gurofsky was a man who could 
hate like the Devil, and just then Dervish 
was the object of his hate. 

Our joy was only dampened by the fact 
that the other three prisoners were not re- 
leased. The Court ruled that the disposition 
of the case must await fresh evidence. We 
realized that this was but a face saving de- 
vice, since freeing them would have been an 
admission of the injustice of their imprison- 
ment. , 

Later on, I fell in with Dervish on the 
street and accompanied him as far as his 
room. 

I pointed out to him that he was not out 
of the woods yet, and that there still was 
danger. 

“Danger? Yes, of course, but we shall 
see .... very soon.” 

He seemed deep in thought and I won- 
dered what daring plan was shaping up in 
that tortured, nimble mind of his. I left him 
with inner fears. Obviously, he too was wor- 
ried about the future and this was not very 
encouraging. 

Three days later, what I had most feared 
happened. A company of Red troops tried 
to force Dervish’s room on the top floor of 
the building. But Dervish had been anticipat- 
ing it, and was ready for it. By the time the 
Red troops had forced their way into the 
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room, Dervish had slid away through the 
window. From this time on, Dervish was a 
fugitive. 

Several weeks later, one day, as Dervish 








was standing in front of the house where he 
lodged, he was over-run by a truck. Death 
was instantaneous. Thus, Gurofsky got his 
man. Another man hunt was ended. 
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Eddie Kassian, the author of this article, was a 
scientific worker, an engineer by profession, and 
for two years before the war a professor at the 
Institute of Engineering in Leningrad. The son 
of professional parents, both doctors, Kassian was 
only eight when the Bolshevik Revolution broke 
out and, consequently, knew practically nothing 
of old Russia except what his parents told him. 
Never a communist or a comsomol, he had a 
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edge, as he puts it, in trying to get by in a police 
state. He was forced to repudiate his bourgeois 
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“new people”, the seasonal workers, the hoboes 
and the longshoremen as the price of his admission 
to the Engineering Institute in Leningrad. 

Graduated from the Institute in 1932, his first 
assignment took him to a small village on the 
Volga near Gorki (formerly Nijny-Novgorod) but 
was called back to Leningrad in 1933 in the heat 
of the famine. Devoted to his scientific labors, as 
much as he avoided politics, he was caught in 
the net of the celebrated Yezhov purges in 1937-38 


and spent some time in Soviet concentration camps. 
During the Nazi seige of Leningrad, together with 
his wife Vartoush and his son Garo, he was in 
the city, suffering the hardships of the seige when 
thousands daily died from famine and the cold. 
Eventually, he and his family escaped to Can- 
casus, only to be captured by the Nazis and driven 
to Germany. 


Together with thousands of other Armenian 
DP’s, he endured all the sufferings and the hard- 
ships of Nazi camps until the arrival of liberation 
armies and, eventually, his mir pe to 


the United States. 


The following episode, taken from the story of 
his experiences which he intends to publish, took 
place in the German town of Rottweil, nominally 
under the French zone, but actually pestered by 
Soviet agents who sought to repatriate the re 
luctant DP’s to the Soviet Union. The story of 
Devrish, which he describes, is a typical example 
of Soviet bulldozing in their man hunt to lead 
their helpless victims to certain destruction. 
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WHO WON THE WAR? 


By SUZANNE BASMAJIAN 


Ever since I can remember, “Jigger” Par- 
ish was the town character and unmistak- 
ably the town drunk. His excessive drink- 
ing caused him all sorts of untold, purpose- 
less suffering and hardship, but the amazing 
part of it all was that he endured and he 
lived, and each year in the early Spring you 
would see Jigger cheaning up someone’s 
yard or doing some odd job around town. 
I considered his appearance in the early 
Spring almost an unbelieveable miracle be- 
cause no one knew just where Jigger lived, 
no one knew if he had even one decent meal 
a day and his clothes were inadequate for 
cold winters, but when Spring came Jigger 
would be seen around town. 

The story of Jigger Parish is a lost and 
tragic one. It took the full meaning of the 
last war for me and perhaps for the town, 
to understand the suffering and mental an- 
guish of Jigger’s distorted mind. Like many 
others, I only came to understand Jigger 
Parish as a symbol of men who had gone 
to war, lived tc come home but broken in 
health, spirit and mind. It was only then that 
we understood the thing for what it was. 

The truth, nevertheless has to be told: 

There is not much known of Jigger’s past, 
but the town well knows that Jigger was a 
soldier of the First World War and a ter- 
tibly proud member of the “goddamn best 
regiment in the whole army.” It would be 
some late night in the local bar with the 
glasses filled that Jigger would tell about 
the toughness of his regiment and how it 
would be impossible for the war to be won 
had it not been for his courage and endur- 
ance and the courage of his men. Sometimes 
in sober moments he would tell of his con- 
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valescence, lying on his back for months 
with nothing else to do, he would say, but 
to think and wonder at the damn foolishness 
of war and the sickening realization that hu- 
manity never gained by wars. These mo- 
ments were rare, however, with several 
more drinks, he would dare any man to 
deny that Jigger Parish had won the war 
single handed! This would be followed with 
laughter and good-natured kidding, but sud- 
denly the entire nightmare of the war would 
become a living thing in Jigger’s mind, and 
his violence would know no end, exhausted 
and bitter he would walk through town, bit- 
ter and triumphant in the empty knowledge 
that he had shared in the victory. And thus 
it spread through town and it wasn’t long 
before old and young alike would yell after 
Jigger as he staggered by, “Hey Jigger, who 
won the war?” 

Sometimes in the cool summer evenings 
Jigger would walk by the house and several 
small boys would be trailing him and yelling, 
Hey Jigger, who won the war? And always 
you could hear Jigger’s voice, angry, lost 
and loud, yah, goddamn fools who the hell 
do you think won the war, Jigger Parish, 
you damn right! Like to see you yellow rats 
win a war, we fought with our hands, you 
damn right, we fought with our hands, we 
had no atomic bomb, you softies. He’d walk 
down the street, more voices from the dark, 
more cries. The violent laughter of the night, 
the incredible exaggeration of everything, 
the feeling of exile and the hopelessness of 
wandering in the night had made Jigger Par- 
ish, an outcast of society and a bitter man. 

Each year on May 30th, Memorial Day, 
the town would have its annual Memorial 
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Day parade and a strange thing would hap- 
pen, Jigger Parish also would join with the 
town in this remembrance. Jigger Parish 
would march in the parade, pathetic as a 
human being, but walking with a strange 
and gallant purpose, in his walk there would 
be a slight strut and his eyes straight ahead. 
No one ever asked Jigger Parish to march, 
no one could predict whether Jigger would 
remember, whether Jigger would stay sober, 
but suddenly as the parade went by, there 
with members of both wars would be Jigger, 
in a clean suit, pressed, marching, quiet and 
proud, Perhaps as a town we are learning to 
understand, perhaps it is only common 
courtesy, or human decency, but no one 
would dare call, Hey Jigger, who won the 
war! It would be a sin of all sins. Perhaps 
we are learning that Jigger Parish won the 
war with his life. 

I wonder so often what Jigger is thinking 
as he marches along his home town street 
with men of both wars? I wonder if he re- 
members the day in the hospital when he 
was on his back for months? I wonder if he 
ever told anyone of the loneliness and the 
sickness which is his? And I wonder what he 
is thinking as Taps are being played and 
the echo is heard around the world? There 
is a sadness in my heart as Jigger stands be- 
fore the grave of the Unknown Soldier for 
he is the generation of our fathers who be- 
lieved that they were fighting a war to end 
all wars. Perhaps there is peace in Jigger’s 
heart and soul; perhaps being with his com- 
rades fills in the empty gaps and the loneli- 
ness; perhaps Jigger feels nothing. I only 
wonder desperately. 

Suddenly the parade is over and the boys 
in their uniforms are heading for the nearest 
bar, for this is a man’s right. I saw Jigger 
being led by the arm, come on, Jigger, this 
one is on me. Young arms leading Jigger 
along. I knew it would be only a few minutes 
before Jigger would be winning the war, 
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again, but somehow it didn’t matter. Jigger 
would be among the men he loved, and he 
was their brother. Jigger would be in his 
glory. He was an old hand at war, he had 
so much to tell them. Perhaps there would 
be a shout of triumph or victory in his 
blood—perhaps there will be the bitterness 
and the blind lashing of his fury, but in the 
quietness of a summer evening, Jigger Par- 
ish would know only the agonizing return 
to dead man’s land. These men would talk 
about the late war, the war nobody wanted 
to remember but the men who fought in it. 
Jigger and they would be one, and a man 
who hadn’t shared this adventure would not 
belong. Yes, Sir, Jigger would say, you 
young guys listen to an old vet, who knows 
all the angles, we had guts, we fought with 
our hands, but you guys dropped bombs. 
Who ever heard of such a thing!??—— 

On and on it would go far into the night, 
there was no going home, home was this bar 
with these men, a strange and wonderful 
reunion, and Jigger Parish would be the key 
man. He would demonstrate how the war 
was won, he would sing the favorite song of 
the infantry, he would curse the war, and 
he might even show some of his scars, but 
in the end he would have won the war. 
There was only one war and that was his 
war, he refused to recognize any other. And 
this was war, this strange reunion that knew 
no rank or class, it was all great and little 
things, which vanish but can never be for- 
gotten. It was the unfathomed sips of mem- 
ory, that shared in the hearts and the minds 
of men who had fought a war. 

Nothing will have changed. Jigger will 
drink as long as the memory of a war crowds 
his mind, some of us will understand, others 
who are strong and demand the same of 
others, will consider Jigger a burden of so- 
ciety, and some will still call who won the 
war? 

I can only hope to learn and understand. 
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WAZIRIC DYNASTY OF BADR AL-JAMALI, THE 
ARMENIAN, DURING THE FATIMID CALIPHATE 





Part I 





By H. KURDIAN 


Except his Armenian origin, nothing is 
known to us about the family, his birth, and 
the early life of the great Armenian Wazir 
(Vezier—Prime Minister), Badr al-Jamali, 
who so dramatically and almost from nq 
where appeared in Egypt to save that land 
from an internal chaos and to inject new life 
and vigor into the tottering Fatimid Calip- 
hate. 

That Badr was an Armenian there is not 
even the slightest doubt. Ibn Maussari 
states that Badr al-Jamali (or Gamali) 
“was an Armenian slave, who later left a 
great reputation as Wazir, with the title of 
Amir al-Juyush.” (1) Ibn Khalikan in his 


turn says, “Badr was an Armenian, he . 


was bought (as a slave) by Jamel ed Daw- 
la Bin Ammar, was tutored under him, and 
advanced with his assistance.” (2) Magqrizi 
says about him, “Abu Nejm Badr al-Jamali 
was an Armenian mameluke who belonged 
to Jamal al Dawla Bin Ammar, and for this 
reason he was named Jamali.” (3) All mod- 
ern historians such as Phillip K. Hitti, De 
Lacy O'Leary, etc. corroborate the same 
thing with no hint of any doubt. 





(1) Parts translated by Father Taeian, 
PAZMAVEB, 1921, p. 206. 

(2) Vefayat al Aayan, abridged translation into 
Armenian, from Arabic, by Kevork Miserlian, 
Cairo, 1935, p. 30. 

(3) Translation from Arabic by Miserlian, 
Cairo, 1947, p. 23. 





Only Magrizi gives us any informative de- 
tails about Badr prior to his appearance in 
Egypt. He says, “during his slavery, Badr 
carried out his duties with great zeal, pre- 
cision, and decision. He was moved from of- 
fice to office until 1063 A.D. On April 22, 
Wednesday, he was invested by Caliph Mus- 
tansir with the post of Amir of Damascus. 
Then, on July 3, Tuesday, 1064, he left the 
place and became a fugitive. On July 3, Sun- 
day, 1066, he was recalled to the same office, 
but upon hearing that his son Shabban had 
been murdered in Ascalon in July, 1068, he 
again left Damascus. Thereupon, the army 
revolted and wrecked his palace. After that, 
he received the governorship of Tyre.” 

Thus we meet Badr in slavery. We are not 
even told if he was a combat prisoner, sold 
in slavery, or just a victim of marauding 
bands of plunderers, captured at his home, 
taken away from his loved ones, and sold 
into slavery. As we shall see, he died in 1094 
A.D. at the ripe old age of 80. Thus, he em- 
barked on his first public office in 1063, as 
Governor of Damascus, when he was about 
31. Presumably, he must have spent quite 
some time in slavery while he was being 
properly tutored for such a high post as the 
governorship of Damascus. Assuredly, he 
must have been at least twenty years old at 
the time of his captivity. 

Undoubtedly he was either forced, or 
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lured into Mohamedanism. However, it is 
highly significant that Badr was always sur- 
named “Armenian”, proving his pride in his 
national origin, as did both his son and 
grandson after him. 


Maqrizi gives a vivid description of the 
dismal internal state of Egypt during the 
latter part of the reign of the eighth Fatimid 
Caliph Al-Mustansir (1035-1095 A.D.). 
“When famine overtook the land of Egypt, 
due to high cost of living and recurrent dis- 
orders, when conditions in the cities were dis- 
rupted, when old occupations gave way to 
new ones, when the troops revolted, and 
the Wazirs whose orders and restraints went 
unheeded were satisfied with the mere title 
of their office, when the welfare of the peo- 
ple became hopeless and virtue no longer was 
desirable, when—I say—the Lavaty (an 
African tribe) had full possession of the fer- 
tile villages and Upper Egypt fell into the 
hands of the Negroes, when travel on land 
and sea was possible only with a heavy 
guard, and Baladkush murdered Nasir Ad- 
‘dawla Hiusseyin Bin Hamadan, then Mus- 
tansir invited Badr to take over the office of 
Wazir and restore order fin the govern- 
ment of Egypt. Badr stipulated that he 
would bring along his own selected troops. 
‘Mustansir accepted this condition, where- 
upon Badr, having invited to his service a 
‘body of troops, set off from Tyre in Decem- 
‘ber with one hundred sail boats, despite 
many warnings that heavy seas of the winter 
would render the voyage perilous. For 
forty days he had clear weather and gentle 
breezes, a circumstance which was regarded 
as a good omen. 


“On his arrival in Tunis and Damietta, he 
borrowed money from the local merchants. 
‘One of the notables of Buhera, named Sul- 
eyman at Lavaty, entertained him and sup- 
plied him with the necessary cereals. From 
there he proceeded to Kalilu where he 
camped, and sent word to Mustansir, saying, 
“I will not enter Egypt until you arrest 





Baladkush.’ Baladkush, it will be recalled, 
had murdered Ibn Hamadan, and as an 
Amir, was imposing his will on Mustansir, 
‘the latter arrested him at once, and con- 
fined him in the prison of Khazanet al Biu- 
nud. 


“On February 9, 1073, Wednesday even- 
ing, Badr landed in Egypt and immediately 
arrested all the Amirs of the government. On 
his arrival the Amirs did not know that he 
had been invited by Caliph Mustansir, and 
consequently, some of them appeared before 
him, and some even entertained him. When 
the hospitalities were over, Badr, in turn, 
invited them to a banquet in his house. He 
and his followers realizing that the guests 
would be obliged to use the bathroom during 
the night, it was secretly arranged to murder 
each as he went to the bathroom. He set 
one of his followers as murderer of each 
guest, promising him his palace, money, his 
feudal lands, etc. provided he successfully 
carried out his task. The Amirs arrived and 
spent the day with carefree hearts. They re- 
tired for the night in complete ease of mind. 
By morning, Bard’s followers had already 
occupied all the palaces of the Amirs, after 
they had delivered their heads to Badr.” 


Thus describes Magrizi the chaotic state 
of Egypt at the time. The absolute impo- 
tence and helplessness of Caliph al-Mustan- 
sir, the daring voyage of Badr al-Jamali, and 
his calculated cunning, and treacherous ac- 
tion which he carried out so ruthlessly. The 
numerical inferiority of his trusted troops no 
doubt forced him to resort to this Oriental 
deceit in order to accomplish what he could 
not have accomplished by legal procedure. 


That the state of Egypt’s internal life 
fully justified Badr’s crafty action, there 
cannot be any doubt about it. An eminent 
modern authority on Arabian history, Prof. 
Philip K. Hitti iof Princeton University, 


writes: “At home, (in Egypt) trouble was 
continually brewing between Turkish, Ber- 
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ber and Sudanese battalions, and state au- 
thority was paralyzed. Seven years’ famine 
exhausted the economic resources of the 
country. In 1073 the vacillating Caliph sum- 
moned the Armenian Badr al-Jamali, a form- 
er slave, from his military governorship of 
Akka to act as Vezir and Commander-in- 
chief. The new Amir al-Juyush took com- 
mand with such vigor that he brought or- 
der out of apparent chaos and gave the 
Fatimid regime a new lease of life.” (4) 

Another learned modern authority, De 
Lacy O’Leary, D.D. of Bristol University, 
England, dwells more extensively on this 
point. He writes: 

“The faction fights between the Turkish 
mercenaries and the negro troops became 
more constant and violent under this weak 
and incompetent rule (in Egypt). At length, 
in 454 (1062 A.D.) the Turks, led by Nasir 
ad-Dawla, the Commander-in-chief, drove 
the negro regiments out of Cairo and chased 
them tc Upper Egypt where they were kept, 
although for some years they made regular 
attempts to recover their footing in Lower 
Egypt. The victorious Turks dominated 
Cairo, held the successive Wazirs in subjec- 
tion, treated the Khalif (Caliph) with con- 
tempt, and used their power to deplete the 
treasury by increasing their pay to nearly 
twenty times its former figure. At last, Nasir 
ad-Dawla’s tyranny made him offensive even 
to his own officers and gave the Khalif the 
opportunity of getting rid of him in 462 
(1069 A.D.). Though deposed in Cairo, he 
was able to hold his own in Alexandria 
where he had the support of the B. Qorra 
Arabs and the Lawata Berbers. Thus the 
Arab and Berber tribes under Nasir, helped 
by some of the Turkish mercenaries, were in 
command of Alexandria and a considerable 
portion of Lower Egypt, whilst the expelled 
Negro troops were in possession of Upper 
Egypt, the Khalif’s authority being limited 
to Cairo and its immediate vicinity. Added 





(4) History of the Arabs, London, 1946, p. 622. 


to this was the fact that, beginning with 458 
(1066 A.D.), there had been a series of 
bad Niles followed by a famine of seven 
years duration, whose latter period was ag- 
gravated by Cairo being practically isolated 
by the rebel forces to the north and to the 
south, the Berbers in Lower Egypt deliber- 
ately aggravating the distress by ravaging 
the country, destroying the embankments 
and canals, and seeking every way to re- 
duce the capital and neighboring districts 
by sheer starvation. In the city a house 
could be bought for 20 pounds of flour, an 
egg was sold for a dinar, a cake or bread 
for fifteen dinars, and even horses, mules, 
cats, and dogs were sold at high prices for 
food. In the Khalif’s own stable where there 
had been 10,000 animals, there were only 
three thin horses, and his escort fainted from 
hunger as it accompanied him through the 
streets. Many ex-officials of the court 
gladly filled menial offices in the few houses 
where food was still found, and sought em- 
ployment as grooms, sweepers, and atten- 
dants in the baths. Of all the Fatimids Mus- 
tansir had at one time enjoyed the largest 
revenues and in 442 (1050 A.D.), he had 
inherited the almost incredible wealth of two 
aged ladies descended from his ancestor 
Mo’izz. But most of this had long since been 
plundered by the Turkish guard, and now 
he also was reduced to dire poverty. The 
Queen Mother and other ladies of the 
Khalif’s family made good their escape and 
took refuge in Bagdad. At length the people 
of Cairo were reduced to feeding on human 
flesh, which was even sold publicly in the 
markets. Wayfarers were waylaid in the 
lonelier streets, or caught by hooks let down 
from the windows, and devoured. As an in- 
evitable result of this protracted famine 


plague broke out, whole districts were abso- 
lutely denuded of population, and house af- 
ter house lay empty. 

“Meanwhile the Turkish mercenaries had 
drained the treasury, the works of art and 
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valuable of all sorts in the palace were sold 
to satisfy their demands; often they them- 
seves were the purchasers at merely nominal 
prices and sold the articles again at a profit. 
Emeralds valued at 300,000 dinars were 
bought by one Turkish general for 500 din- 
ars, and in one fortnight of the year 460 
(1067 A.D.), articles to the value of 30,- 
000,000 dinars were sold off to provide pay 
for the Turks. But this selling of the valu- 
able collections accummulated in the palace 
was as nothing compared to the damage 
done wantonly by sheer mischief or unin- 
tentionally by carelessness. The precious li- 
brary which had been rendered available to 
the public and was one of the objects for 
which many visited Cairo was scattered, the 
books were torn up, thrown away, or used 
to light fires. 


“At length, after the Queen and her 
daughters had left Cairo, the Turks began 
fighting amongst themselves. Nasir ad- 
Dawla attacked the city which was defended 
by the rival faction of the Turkish guard 
and, after burning part of Fustat and de- 
feating the defenders, entered as a con- 
queror. When he reached the palace he found 
the Khalif lodged in rooms which had been 
stripped bare, waited on by only three slaves 
and subsisting on two loaves which were 
sent him daily by the charitable daughters 
of Ibn Babshad the grammarian. 


“After this victory over the unhappy city, 
Nasir ad-Dawla became so overbearing and 
tyrannical in his conduct that he provoked 
even his own followers, and so at length he 
was assassinated in 466 (1074 A.D.). But 
this only left the city in a worse condition 
than ever, for it was now at the mercy of 
the various Turkish factions which behaved 
no better than troops of brigands. 


“At this desperate juncture, al-Mustansir 
was roused to action and wrote to the Ar- 
menian Badr al-Jamali who had once been 
purchased as a slave by Ibn "Ammar and 
was now acting as governor of Tyre, beg- 
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ging him to come to the rescue. Badr re- 
plied that he would do so if he were allowed 
to bring his own army with him and were 
given a free hand. This was granted, and 
soon Badr was on his way. With courage 
quickened by the approach of rescue, the 
Khalif ventured to arrest Ildeguz, the 
Turkish Governor of Cairo, and thus put 
some check on the military tyranny. At his 
arrival, Badr was well .received by the 
Turkish mercenaries who had no idea that 
he had been invited by the Khalif. His first 
act was to invite the Turkish leaders to a 
conference; each of his own chief officers 
was told off to deal with one of those lead- 
ers and, at a given signal, each slaughtered 
the man who had been designated.” (5) 


The details of Badr’s treacherous act in 
dealing with his opponents differ between 
Magrizi and the summary of the learned 
author of the Fatimid Caliphate. However, 
that does not matter. Both show that there 
was justification for Badr’s action. Every 
means was considered right in order to bring 
law and order to a hopeless state of affairs 
in Egypt where the people had been re- 
duced to desperation. 


According to Magqrizi, Badr’s main condi- 
tion in accepting Mustansir’s invitation to 
come over and take charge of the govern- 
ment was that, “he will bring his own se- 
lected troops and will have nothing to do 
with the troops in Egypt. Mustansir ac- 
cepted this condition.” 


The troops in Egypt were primarily mer- 
cenary Turks, Negroes, Berbers or Lawatis 
and, no doubt, some mercenary Armenians, 
for there was a large and important Ar- 
menian colony in Egypt at the time. Maq- 
rizi informs us that, according to Ibn Abdez 
Zahir, “the present district named Hius- 
siene was the residence of mounted and foot 
Armenian soldiers, a district which held a 





(5) The Fatimid Khalifate, London, 1923, pp. 
204-206. 
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population of 7000 and included many 
bazaars.” (6) 

Badr himself had had some unpleasant 
experiences with revolting troops in Damas- 
cus, and it is not difficult to assume that 
these troops were Turkish or other Moham- 
edan mercenaries. He must have recognized 
the importance of having some dependable, 
brave and loyal troops of his own. Naturally, 
he could find these only among his own na- 
tionals, the Armenians. When he stipulated 
with Mustansir that he be allowed to bring 
along his own selected and trusted troops, 
there can be no doubt that these troops were 
Armenians. The Encyclopeadia Brittanica 
accepts this view (see Egypt). Furthermore, 
the Armenian historian Matheos Urhayetzi, 
a contemporary of Badr, informs us that 
Badr had “Armenian troops” when he went 
to Egypt. It is natural to assume that Badr 
did not have any negro or other African 
troops when he was Governor of Akka, And 
since his chief opponents in Egypt were 
Turkish mercenaries, very naturally he 
would not have used such troops against 
them. That left him only the Armenian mer- 
cenaries of his own choice. 

Magqrizi also informs us that Badr set sail 
from Akka in 100 sail boats. These vessels 
had to transport the crew, the troops, their 





(6) Misirlian’s Translation, p. 28. 
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horses, their arms and other war parapher- 
nalia, food and fodder sufficient for at least 
forty days while at sea. Thus, it is hard to 
believe that the actual fighters which Badr 
took with him could number more than 2000. 


Obviously, Badr was not fool enough to 
try to pacify a large and chaotic country like 
Egypt with 2,000 troops alone. The pre- 
sumption is that he expected some assistance 
from within Egypt. On the other hand, he 
had specifically stipulated with Mustansir 
that he would not use Egyptian troops. My 
own theory is that, knowing he could depend 
on the loyalty of his fellow-Armenians, he 
relied on the support of Armenian mercen- 
aries in Egypt, and those of his kinsmen 
who lived in Egypt who most likely would 
rally to his banners, in trying to establish 
law and order in a chaotic country. We have 
already seen that, according to Ibn Abdez 
Zahir, there were some 7,000 mounted and 
foot Armenian troops in one district alone. 
Perhaps it was due to this large body of 
trusted Armenians that, for a century or 
more, Wazirs of Armenian origin or plain 
Christian Armenians succeeded in control- 
ling the various nationalities of the land, and 
restoring to Egypt another era of prosperity. 

In a succeeding article, I will clarify the 
exact time of Badr’s landing in Egypt. 


(To be continued) 
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Return 


He came at midnight 

And knocked at the door. 
The house was dark. } 
The occupants were fast asleep. 


The knock grew louder and louder. 
I rose and fetched my lamp. 
“Who is there?” I asked. 

**It is 1; open the door,” 

Said a voice. 


I opened the door, 

And held my lamp to his face, 

Saying in amazement, 

**You must have come to the wrong house.” 
No,” said he. 

"Il am he that you knew, 

One that went away long ago, 

One that you loved dearely in early days.” 
*But I do not know your name,” 
I whispered aghast. 


**My name? I am your Own-Self, 
Your lost-self,” 
Said he. 
“Come in, 
And let us get acquainted all over again, 
My lost-self,”’ said I, 
And trembled. 

Nuver KouMyan 
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A Historical Episode 


By K. H. CHAKMAKJIAN 


It was the summer of 1839. In Adana, the 
capital of Cilicia, in the Armenian section of 
the city, the atmosphere was charged with a 
dread terror. After seven years of the benign 
rule of Ibrahim Pasha, the brilliant field 
marshall of Mehemet Ali of Egypt, who had 
swooped down on the Ottoman Empire and 
had put the Sultan’s armies to the sword 
one after another, during which brief spite 
the Armenians of the conquered regions 
had enjoyed a measure of prosperity and 
peace, once again there were rumblings of 
impending disaster. 

Sultan Mahmoud the Second had reorgan- 
ized his shattered forces, and the revamped 
army, under the command of Hafiz Pasha, 
was marching on Cilicia to give battle to 
Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt. During the first 
days of June terrifying and heart-rendering 
news made the rounds of the city: “The 
Turkish army shatters the Cilician border 
strongholds.” “Hafiz Pasha, the commander 
of the attacking Turkish army, relentlessly 
pursues the Egyptian soldiers while Ibrahim 
Pasha keeps on retreating.” 

Thus, the frightening news kept flashing 
one after another: “Marash is surrounded,” 
“Aintab is in danger,” “Aleppo is likely to 
fall any minute,” “the whole of Cilicia is 
routed,” “the Egyptian troops cannot escape 
capture.”... 

And although all was quiet in Adana, still 
the constant flow of these depressing news 
struck terror into the hearts of the Ar- 
menian people and broke down their morale, 





The Armenians of Cilicia were living crucial 
days. 

Gradually, the danger became more and 
more ominous. Hafiz Pasha’s army was 
marching from victory to victory; cities, 
towns and villages were falling one after 
another; spoiled by these incessant victor- 
ies, the Turks were having a field day, they 
congratulated one another, embraced each 
other, made no bones about expressing 
their joy, whether in the wards of the city, 
or in the milling market place, freely and 
fearlessly, as if to strike terror into the 
heart of the demoralized Armenians who 
lived in daily terror. They picked up bois- 
trous and heated quarrels with the Armen- 
ians on trivials and openly expressed their 
bile. “Giavours,” (Infidel dogs), “it won’t 
be long now; your days are numbered.” 

The government saw and heard all these 
threats but pretended not to see or hear. 
This laxity clearly indicated that the fall 
of the Egyptian government was imminent; 
such a contingency, on the other hand, 
meant a question of life and death for the 
Armenians. There was desperation and des- 
pair among the Armenians. A miracle was 
necessary to save them and the miracle was 
not long in coming. 

The first week of June was scarcely 
passed when, suddenly, a ray of light 
pierced the darkness. Suddenly, the fate of 
the battle was changed. The once victorious 
Turkish army was suffering defeat after de- 
feat. Glad tidings from official sources be- 
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gan to pour in like swiftly flowing streams, 
The government criers were announcing at 
public squares in ringing tones: “Hafiz 
Pasha’s army has been trapped. Thousands 
of casualties, the greater part of the army 
taken prisoners, countless wounded. Hafiz 
Pasha is retreating, his army is shattered, 
Ibrahim Pasha is pursuing Hafiz like a 
swooping eagle. Thousands of abandoned 
tents, part of the vast loot, piles of ammuni- 
tion, arms, cannons, food supplies, transport 
animals, beasts of the burden, horses, don- 
keys caris, scattered on the battle field. Hafiz 
Pasha barely escapes capture, having aban- 
doned his shattered army behind.” etc. 
etc... 


The City of Adana was again in motion. 
On every hand shouts of exultation rang the 
welkin: “Long live the Egyptian govern- 
ment; long live Mehemet Ali Pasha, long 
live Ibrahim Pasha!” These vociferous ex- 
clamations dinned the air while the roar 
of the cannon intensified the tempo. The 
atmosphere shook with tremor and the glad 
tidings of victory traveled everywhere. 
There were military demonstrations in 
front of the government buildings, there 
were parades, fireworks in the night, music, 
concerts, dancing and revelries, and the cel- 
ebration continued for three days and nights. 


In the homes old grandmothers and 
grandfathers knelt down and prayed, gave 
glory to God saying: “Great is the power 
of Christ.” They had seen this day of salva- 
tion. But the evil-hearted Turks, like lizards 
which change their color, began to sing a 
different tune now, with honeyed words: 
“We are brothers with the Armenians, we 
are kins who have been nourished by the 
same air, the same water, and the same sun, 
like the children of the same mother. We are 
brothers,” etc. etc.... 


The mortal blow delivered by the Egypt- 
ian army stunned the Emperor, and Sultan 
Mahmoud the Second died of heart stroke 
on June 30, 1839. The next day, Grand 


Vizier Khosref Pasha, together with his min- 
isters Khalil and Sayid Pasha, raised Sul- 
tan Abdul Medjid I, a seventeen year-old 
youth, to the throne of the Sultans. 


* # # 


The general pacification and security 
which followed Ibrahim Pasha’s victory, 
however, was short-lived. In September 
fresh turbulences and acts of terror broke 
out in various parts of Cilicia. The British 
fleet was cruising the waters of the Med- 
iterranean in order to protect the Turkish 
sea coast. Immediately after Ibrahim 
Pasha’s stunning victory, the British admiral 
had received orders from his government to 
occupy the sea coast cities of Syria and Pal- 
estine. On September 1, the British fleet 
bombarded Beirut, landed British and Turk- 
ish troops, and occupied the city. The British 
Admiral, Sir Commodore Nabieh, then 
sailed to Alexandria and presented the fol- 
lowing ultimatum to Boghos Bey Yousufian, 
the Egyptian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


“Unless Mehemet Ali Pasha evacuates 
Cilicia, Syria, Iraq, Palestine, and Arabia, 
I will bombard Port Said and Alexandria 
and will occupy the whole of Egypt.” 


Mehemet Ali was obliged to bow before 
the might of the British empire and recalled 
his troops from all the occupied regions. The 
people of Cilicia knew nothing however of 
these developments and carried on as if 
nothing had happened. The beginning of 
October, Muguerdich Gasparian, the Sec- 
retary of the Commissariat of the Egyptian 
army, came from Bozantieh to Adana, and 
turning over his books to Karapet Agha 
Buzdikian, said to him: 


—Agha, the Egyptian army will retreat. 
There is nothing for us to do any more. The 
troops have already started to raze the forti- 
fications of Kiulek and Bozanti. They are 
dismantling the cannons to render them 
useless, they are burning the heavy trans- 
port articles, The troops in the surrounding 
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villages will assemble there, then proceed 
here, and from here they will leave for 
Egypt. The country will be turned over to 
the Turks.” 


The lightning news suddenly was flashed 
throughout the city. distressing the entire 
Armenian community. Two days later the 
assembly of the troops was begun. In four 
days the vast outskirts of the city was cov- 
ered with the tents of thousands of troops. 

This was the signal for a general exodus 
from the city. The first night the greater 
part of the people slept in the open spaces. 
The second day of the flight a few of the 
most courageous among them began to re- 
turn to their homes. The third day, in the 
morning, suddenly a commotion broke loose 
in the Turkish wards of the city, gradually 
the mob swelled, shots were fired, and the 
yells of the fanatical mob shook the city. The 
Armenians were terrified, thinking the mass- 
acre had already begun. Once again the 
cloak or dread mourning shrouded the Ar- 
menian wards, the shop and store keepers 
locked their doors and hastened to the safety 
of their homes, shut tight their doors and 
windows, and an ominous hush fell on the 
entire Armenian population of the city. 

Sometime after it was learned that the 
Egyptian government had left behind its 
huge depots filled with supplies, in its hasty 
retreat having been unable to set them on 
fire. Sensing it, the Turkish mob raided these 
storehouses with clubs, spades, and pick 
axes, in a moment shattered the doors and 
the windows, and started to loot. These in- 
cluded huge quantities of choice fabrics, cot- 
ton goods, hats, shoes, copper utensils, pans, 
kettles, military tents, and supplies of cer- 


eals, barley, wheat, flour and many other . 


similar articles stored up in the depots. 


Thousands of Turkish youths, lads, 
children, old men, and even old women, 
loaded with the booty, were seen plodding 
to their homes groaning under the weight 
and panting. Like an army of ants, they 
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swarmed the streets, shuttling back and 
forth all day long. In the general melee, the 
robbers would sometimes stop and seize 
each other’s goods, being embroiled in fre- 
quent bloody altercations and even acts of 
murder. Anarchy was on the march. 

During this week-long anarchy, fortunate- 
ly there was no massacre. There was not a 
single Armenian casualty and the reason 
for this was the following: first, the Turks 
thought Ibrahim Pasha’s flight was a mere 
ruse to draw the enemy, a military trap to 
destroy the enemy, and consequently, they 
did not quite dare to busy themselves with 
the Armenians. Secondly, carried away by 
their lust for looting, they were too busy to 
think of anything else, and rich or poor, 
they made the most of their opportunity to 
seize the booty. 


* *# *# 


After the destruction of Hafiz Pasha’s 
army, at the order of the Grand Vizier a 
new army had been organized under the 
command of Mushir Zekeria Pasha, the 
Governor of Tigranocerta. 


Zekeria Pasha divided his army into sep- 
arate divisions each of which was to occupy 
the vacated cities. On the last day of the loot 
the vanguard of these troops arrived in the 
city of Adana, and immediately the Turks 
began to make preparations for the recep- 
tion of the occupational army. Ottoman 
flags, large or small, which long since had 
ceased to wave in Cilicia, were hoisted on 
all private or governmental buildings. The 
Turks went without sleep during the nights. 
They lit bonfires in the streets, companies of 
men, holding in their hands candles or 
torches, made the rounds of the streets, 
congratulating one another with unrestrained 
joy. There were fire works and illuminations 
all around. The crowds milled in the streets 
and the roof tops, and men and women, old 
and young, shouted with frantic joy: “Long 
live Sultan Abdul Medjid . . . Long live 
Mushir Zekeria Pasha.” Thus they made 
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merry until morning. They sang, danced, 
and shook the city with the din of their 
fanatical, hysterical shrieks. 

Early the next day the entire population 
of the villages around Adana were mobil- 
ized: the seething, swirling mob shook the 
whole country. The Jmams*, the Mollahs*, 
the Hodjas*, the Softas*, and the Sheiks* of 
the city’s mosques, the medjlises and the 
medresses formed a huge procession under 
the leadership of the religious chief. Two 
rows of Mollahs, holding in their hands 
seive- shaped tambourines, headed the pro~ 
cession. These tambourines were bordered 
with 20 metallic rings each which jingled 
to the beating. These were followed by a 
dozen Softas equipped with the holy flags 
(Sanjaghi Sherif), with inscriptions from 
the Koran, and decorated with red, green, 
and yellow colors. Then came a company of 
youths bearing Ottoman flags, followed by 
the vanguard troops and the dignitaries of 
the city. Finally came the huge mob which 
completed the psocession. 

The procession moved on as thousands of 
lips chanted the prayer: “La Ilahe Illallah.” 
These voices were mingled with the beating 
of the great or small tambourines and the 
drums. The long-haired sheiks, the sight of 
the wild and ferocious dervishes and the 
harsh, throaty, and course voices they em- 
itted, merged in the discordant chantings, 
the shouts and the shrieks of the fanatical 
mob made a bedlam of voices which terrified 
the onlooking Armenians. 

Shut up in their homes, the Armenians 
passed moments of dread terror, like caged 
lambs, ready for the slaughter. One or two 
hours after the departure of the procession, 
suddenly there was heard sky-piercing out- 
bursts like the crackling of clouds; the mil- 
itary cannons were roaring in response to 





*Imam, Islam priest; Mollah, professor of Islam 
theology; Hodja, teacher; Softa, theological stu- 
dent; Sheik, a chief of Islam sectarian fraternity. 
All these are fanatical champions of Islam, rabid 
anti-Christians, and incorrigible reactionaries. 


the reception committee. It was noon. The 
heinish procession returned, followed by 
the trumpet-sounding vanguard, behind 
which marched the occupational army. 


Mounted on his steed, a naked sword in 
his hand, the Commander of the Army 
greeted the huge crowd right and left, 
while the multitude hailed him with fanatical 
cries of “Long live Haita Bashi Mustafa 
Bey.” 

In those days the natives of Adana used 
the word “Haita” for “soldier”; Haita Bashi, 
therefore, meant the chief or commander of 
the troops, and, as such, Mustafa Bey was 
commander, and with the occupation of the 
city, he was military governor. From the 
moment he entered the city, he had com- 
plete charge of both the army and the order 
in the city. By evening everything was un- 
der control, all transit and communications 
came to a standstill, and an ominous hush 
hung over the city. Twin mounted guards 
began to make the rounds of the city, an- 
nouncing their presence by the constant 
drum of small tambourines which hung in 
front of their saddles. 


The next day the guards patroled the city 
from morning till evening, and yet no Ar- 
menian dared venture out of his house. Like 
enslaved Ninevites, having put on sack- 
clothes, they were repenting in their tightly 
shut homes where all fires were extinguished 
lest the rising smoke of their chimneys be- 
trayed their whereabouts. That day, toward 
evening, the public criers made the rounds 
of the city announcing that, beginning with 
that day, loitering in the streets was pro- 
hibited, and that those who disobeyed would 
be severely punished. The city was under 
martial law. 

The third morning the town criers made 
the following announcement on all public 
squares: 


—Fellow-countrymen, His Majesty, our 
Emperor Sultan Abdul Medjid conveys to 
you his initial greetings; his God-given 
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shadow will protect you and will defend 
the rights of his subjects, whether Islam or 
non-Islam, regardless of race or creed. 
Thanks to the benign protection of His 
majesty, tranquility is complete every- 
where. Beginning with this moment, all mer- 
chants, shop-keepers, artisans, workers and 
farmers are free to resume their normal 
pursuits; those who disobey this order will 
be regarded by the government as rebels 
and will be punished as disturbers of the 
peace. 

This order obviously was aimed at the 
Armenians because they were the ones who 
controlled the greater share of the business 
as merchants, artisans and shop-keepers. 
Slowly, timorously, and with great caution, 
the Armenians came out of their hiding and 
opened their shops. Taking courage, others 
followed their example, and by noon busi- 
ness was in full swing. In a week, public 
confidence was restored, safe transit from 
the neighboring villages and towns was re- 
sumed, and the economic condition. of the 
country was sufficiently improved. The 
shattered doors and windows of government 
depots were repaired, and the eighth day, 
the town criers announced the following 
short but effective order: 

—Fellow-countrymen, all those who took 
part in the loot of Ibrahim Pasha’s store- 
houses or other government depots are 
herewith ordered to return their loot to the 
proper places. A fifteen day time limit is 
given to all to redress their wrong. Those 
who obey this order will merit His Majesty’s 
pardon. After the deadline has passed, those 
who disobey will have their houses searched, 
and if any of the loot is found there, their 
heads will be cut off and their property will 
be seized: “Bashi beylik, mali yaghma.” 

This declaration of Haita Bashi Mustafa 
Bey fell like a heavy club on the heads of 
all the looters which meant life or death to 
the guilty, but the Armenians had no cause 
of worry because they had not taken part 





in the looting. Haita Bashi Mustafa Bey’s 
order struck terror into the hearts of the 
criminals. It was rumored that he was ex- 
ceedingly gentle and gracious to the law- 
abiding, but ferociously brutal toward the 
lawless and the thieves. 


Mustafa Bey was as readily inflammable 
and temperamental military man as he was 
gentle and humble; he was fair, just, and 
upright in his office, but exceptionally strict 
and exacting in his dealings with the crim- 
inals. His appearance was imposing; he was 
tall, powerfully-built, and handsome, but 
his eyes were formidable like the eyes of a 
buffalo, he had the strength of a buffalo, and 
the whites of his eyes were half red as if a 
fire was smouldering there. He who looked 
into his eyes was cowed by their fascinating 
terror; his long beard covered his broad 
chest like a lion’s mane. He was scarcely 
forty. In battle, that huge body moved with 
the swiftness of a lion, agile and lightning- 
like; in peace time, his gait was proud and 
lazy. Puffed up with the air of an imperial 
Grand Vizier, his strut cast a majestic and 
awsome shadow around him, filling his path 
with an aura of glory. 


Unlike Ibrahim Pasha, he did not carry 
with him an axe-bearing executioner nor 
did he use the gallows to execute a con- 
demned man. He carried in his gilded belt 
of choice leather twin pistols, transfixed like 
a cross, which in the local dialect were called 
“Ghoubourlou Dabanja.” These pistols 
belched fire not only on the battle field, but 
to execute on the spot all the lawless, the 
spies and the thieves, wherever they were 
found. In a word, Mustafa Bey was an in- 
veterate enemy of the evil-doers toward 
whom he never showed any clemency. He no 
longer could be seen in the public squares, 
but tightly shut up in his private office, he 
was deep in work trying to reform the city 
and to reestablish the peace. 


One day after the towncriers’ announce- 
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ment, the doors and the windows of all the 
looted storehouses were opened, a sentry 
stood guard at each door, while inside, spec- 
ial officers waited to receive the restored 
goods. Slowly, the timid looters returned 
their booty. There was no punishment for 
these, they returned freely to their homes 
and freely walked through the streets, they 
had been granted special imperial amnesty. 
When the fifteen day deadline was reached, 
half the looted goods had already been re- 
turned, the remainder was still in possession 
of the recalcitrants. Mustafa Bey sprang to 
his feet furiously; he was a roaring lion. 

The next day the Haitas (soldiers) started 
their arrests. Those arrested were hauled to 
the Military Court where Mustafa Bey 
himself acted as the judge. After the ques- 
tioning, the arrested man was taken to 
prison, one day later his house was searched 
and if nothing was found the prisoner was 
set free. If the loot was found, the prisoner 
was dragged to the public square, Mustafa 
Bey’s twin pistols roared against his breast, 
and the victim fell dead. After an exposure 
of one day and night, the corpse was re- 
moved for burial. 

Mustafa Bey was even more ferocious to- 
ward traitorous spies. These he shot on 
the spot in the most crowded public squares 
and the corpses remained there for two days 
as a lesson to all traitors. This kept up for 
two weeks, terrifying the people of Adana. In 
the mornings, the pavements of the streets 
were littered with stolen goods while no one 
dared approach them. Taking advantage of 
the night, the looters disposed of their booty 
in order to save their necks. Those who were 
released from the court told hair-raising 
stories about Mustafa Bey. Upon entering 
the court, they said, an accused prisoner 
would begin to tremble at the ferocious 
scowl of Mustafa Bey. Often he was tongue- 


tied, or stuttered from fear. No one could 
look into his fiery eyes for one moment. 
That look paralyzed the victim until he 





fainted. 


Up to the present, the Armenians had 
been left unmolested, but the question of the 
spies disturbed ‘their peace. There were 
many among the Armenians who had been 
on friendly terms with Ibrahim Pasha, and 
it was feared that these intimate relations 
might be interpreted as spying acts. This 
thought rather distressed the subjects and 
filled them with terror. 


One day two armed Haitas suddenly 
stopped in front of a shop and asked the 
owner: “Are you Chakmakji (gunsmith) 
Ousta* Ghookas Mankoyan?” 


—Yes,—replied Ousta (the master gun- 
smith), but as he answered, his tool fell 
from his hand, and his face paled. 


—Mustafa Bey wants to see you,—they 
said, and without saying a word more they 
whisked him away. 


The few apprentices in the shop began 
to tremble. A dreadful wave of excitement 
swept over the Armenians of the city. That 
day Ghookas was not the only one to be 
arrested, there were many other Armenians 
who were hauled to the court. There was 
consternation among the Armenians, 
Ghookas’s mother, Madam Tourfanda, sent 
one of the apprentices to the prison to find 
out about their master but to no avail. They 
had been denied any communication with 
the prisoner. 


The consternation was great. Daily one or 
two prisoners were being executed but not 
the Armenians. Notwithstanding it, there 
were grave fears that their turn would come 
next, especially since the emergence of this 
spy question. Three days later, they 
searched Ghookas’ house, his shop, and even 
his farm. There were also searches in the 
homes of his brothers and sisters, but fortun- 
ately nothing was found. The fifth day 
Ghookas was set free. Like Lazarus, he had 
risen from the dead. His friends came to 





* Qusta means master of a trade. 
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congratulate him and to express their joy. 
They were curious to know his story. And 
Ghookas related the following story: 


—The day I was arrested, all the threads 
of hope of my life were cut off. When I 
presented myself at the military court, the 
scene was awsome. Mustafa Bey is really an 
awe-inspiring person. When my eyes met 
his, I felt like fainting. Suddenly I dropped 
my eyes, my knees began to knuckle under, 
but I collected myself. The man saw that 
my plight was distressing, so he softened the 
tone of his questioning, and encouraged by 
it, I began to answer his questions as fol- 
lows: 


—“Yes, my name is Ghookas, my trade 
is repairing arms—Chakmakji. My mother 
is a native of Adana, her name is Tourfanda, 
she is the daughter of Baghdik Bazirikian’s 
sister. My father is a native of Dzov, his 
name is Manko, I have two brothers, Gara- 
bed and Grigor, I am the second. I have 
two sisters both of whom are married: Mrs. 
Juhar Enfiejian and Mrs. Vardeh Eojurian. 
I am married and have two children: Sahak 
and Hovhaness. Ibrahim Pasha came to 
know me by virtue of my trade and asked 
me to repair the defective weapons of the 
army. Naturally I could not refuse him, he 
paid me well. I also had a part in fortifying 
the Pass of Giuvlek Boghazi. Ibrahim Pasha 
gave me and my brothers a spacious but 
desolate piece of land on the banks of Chakit 
River which we cultivated. We had plentiful 
crops, paid him a tenth of the harvest and 
kept the rest. Meanwhile, I was doing well 
in my shop, and with the profits I bought a 
farm in the village of Mursall on the banks 
of Seyhan River. The hunting rifles in my 
shop are my property. I have no ready cash 
at present but I owe no one a piaster. Yes, 
we also have a vineyard at Yilanli Mezeresi, 
300 acres in all, but not all is arable. This 
property was left to us from my father. This 
is all I have. It’s true, I came into the pos- 
session of the greater share of this through 
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Ibrahim Pasha, but it’s no less true that I 
earned it by the sweat of my brow. Yes, my 
Lord, what I have told you is true, you may 
verify it. If I am right, set your servant free; 
if guilty, punish me according to the law.” 

—wWhen he was through questioning me 
he sent me to prison. My status was uncer- 
tain, the fear of execution constantly 
stormed my soul. For five days I lived in a 
living grave, then suddenly I was set free. 
When I again saw the light of the world, I 
gave thanks to God. I shudder even now as 
I think of those moments. 

Ghookas’s unharmed release was an au- 
spicious sign that the rest of the Armenian © 
prisoners would be released. The agitation 
of the city began slowly to subside, the mil- 
itary exactions were relaxed by degrees, the 
number of executions slowly was diminished, 
and the city eventually resumed its normal 
life. 


* * *# 


Thus, relieved of the pressure of his work, 
Mustafa Bey found time to take an occa- 
sional stroll in the city, accompanied by his 
troops. He shone in his brilliant military 
uniform, strutted with a proud gait, his 
head held high on his tall powerful 
shoulders, his long black beard rolling in 
waves, as if keeping pace with his steps. 
From his fiery eyes a magnetic current 
flowed around him, fascinating all those who 
saw him. His military sword dangling from 
his waist, his twin doubled-barreled pistols 
cross-shaped in his belt, he greeted the 
people right and left, while men bowed low 
to the extent of worshipping him and saluted 
him in the Turkish manner. On such oc- 
casions, surrounded by his bodyguard, Mus- 
tafa Bey verily swelled like a peacock which 
is puffed up in gorgeous, shining feathers. 

Ghookas’s shop was located on a row of 
buildings facing the Yagh Jami* (Yagh 





*The former Armenian Church of St. Minas, 
now converted into a mosque. Yagh Jami means 
the Mosque of Oil. 
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Mosque) of Adana. One Friday morning 
there was a sudden stir in the market place, 
men were scurrying to the corners to make 
way for some one, workers in the shops 
rose to their feet. Mustafa Bey was going 
to the Mosque to pray. A moment later the 
Bey arrived with his retinue and entered 
the Mosque, as the crowd saluted his guard 
with reverential bows. When the prayers 
were over, the cavalcade stepped out in the 
same military pomp. His attention having 
been attracted by a small shop which dis- 
played hunting guns of all sorts, Mustafa 
Bey directed his steps to the place and 
stopped there. It was the shop of Chakmakji 
Ousta Ghookas Mankoyan. 

The Bey greeted the shop-keeper, as 
Ghookas and his apprentices, their hands 
crossed on their breast, reverentially bowed 
low in recognition. After examining a few 
of the weapons, the Bey asked Ghookas: 

—Mastersmith, do you repair defective 
weapons? 

—Yes, my Lord,—replied Ghookas, his 
eyes steadily glued to the ground. 

—I have a few weapons which are in need 
of repair, come, get them tomorrow and fix 
them up. 

—On my head*, my Lord,—Ghookas re- 
plied bowing low, and the Commander left 
the place with his retinue. 

The next morning Ghookas came to his 
shop as usual, but there was something 
which was tugging at his heart. He was to go 
to Mustafa Bey to repair his arms, but he 
did not want to have anything to do with 
such a difficult man. He might be stepping 
into the fire, but what could he do? He could 
not very well say no. At the appointed hour 
he arrived at the castle and asked the guard 
to let him in. The guard stepped inside, then 
he came out and led him in. The Master- 
smith uttered a prayer, then stepped in 
with faltering steps. Mustafa Bey was 





*An expression meaning “With pleasure.” 
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squatted on the sofa. When he saw Ghookas 
he asked him to come over, made him sit 
beside him, and welcomed him with cigarets 
and coffee. 


Ghookas was taken aback by this mani- 
festation of cordial hospitality, and en- 
couraged, he took a deep breath. He saw 
that the man was not so easily inflammable 
as he was reported, he was even gentle and 
meek. Mustafa Bey took out two pistols 
from his drawer, both double-barrelled, one 
was defective in the trigger and the other 
in the barrel, He handed them to Ghookas 
and explained what he wanted done. The 
mastersmith scrutinized the weapons, then 
he said: 


—My Lord, I can fix these the way you 
want, but I shall need at least three weeks 
to do a good job. 

—DMastersmith, the time does not matter, 
—Mustafa Bey replied—Take all the time 
you want, just so you do a good job. 

—My Lord, I will do my best to make 
you satisfied,—Ghookas said, and came out 
of the hall with a feeling of greater assur- 
ance. 

Ghookas was a famous mastersmith in 
all Adana, and he taxed his entire skill on 
these twin pistols. He not only repaired the 
steel parts, but he replaced the handles with 
new ones made of choice walnut. He de- 
corated the handles with various beautiful 
designs of silver threads, in the very center 
of which he artistically carved the image of 
the Ottoman flag, the crescent and the star. 
The barrels of the pistols were so clean and 
polished that they shone even in the dark- 
ness, under the rays of the moon. 

The work of repairing lasted more than 
a week, but Ghookas had no fears on that 
score. The Bey had given him all the time 
he wanted, and he spent that time think- 
ing, devising new designs, and improving 
his art. And, in fact, this was the best 
product of his creative genius,—his master- 
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piece. He wrapped the two pistols in a red 
Turkish flag. He wanted the Bey to be the 
first to see his masterpiece, and he used the 
flag as a wrapper in honor of Mustafa Bey, 
as well as to show his loyalty to the Otto- 
man Empire. 

Ghookas directed his steps to the bar- 
racks where he delivered his bundle to the 
waiting guard. The guard took the bundle 
in, and a moment later he came out and let 
the mastersmith in. For a long moment he 
stood there in reverence, then, to make his 
presence known, he coughed lightly. The 
Bey raised his head, then with a gracious 
smile but with no less a doubting tone he 
asked: 

—Tell me the truth, Mastersmith, are 
these pistols really mine? 

—Yes, my Lord, they are yours,— 
Ghookas replied positively. 

The Bey ordered Ghookas to sit beside 
him. He again started to examine the pistols. 
The thing was too incredible for words. 
Such skill, such delicacy of art, such polish. 
Every time he cocked and pulled the trigger, 
clusters of sparks covered the holes of the 
powder box. The mechanical parts, too, were 
flawless. He liked the weapons so well that 
he took off the old pistols from his belt, and 
tucked in the new ones. They lent a fresh 
luster to his breast. Then turning to the 
mastersmith, he asked: 

—Mastersmith Ghookas, I’ve known very 
little about Adana, I never dreamed that 
such talent existed here. Even in our capital 
mastersmiths like you are scarce. I am 
grateful to you for this excellent job. Now, 
pray tell me, how much do I owe you? 

—My Lord, let this trifle of service be my 
gift to your Highness. 

—No, Ghookas, tell me, how much do I 
owe you? Mastafa Bey persisted, trans- 
fixing the mastersmith with his inflamed, 
glaring eyes. 

—Pardon me, my Lord, but why should 
you refuse your servant’s request? I under- 
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took this job as my contribution to your 
Excellency. 

—You are quite right, Ghookas, Mustafa 
Bey agreed softening his tone,—that’s the 
way you've been taught by your former 
rulers. But such customs have been abol- 
ished now by our benevolent Emperor, Sul- 
tan Abdul Medjid. No longer will there be 
any free labor; the laborer will be rewarded 
henceforth—And he threw a purseful of 
coin in front of Ghookas and asked him to 
take what he wanted. 

Struck by the magnanimity of this Turk, 
Ghookas helped himself to a few pieces of 
coin but the Turk increased the sum three 
fold, saying: “Even this much is too little 
as compared with the prices in Istanbul.” 
Without objecting, Ghookas took the money, 
and after thanking the Bey he took his 
leave. 


This little transaction completely changed 
Ghookas’s opinion of Mustafa Bey, awaken- 
ing in him a sort of reverential affection to- 
ward him. “Yes,” he said to himself, “this 
Mustafa Bey, although a Turk, is a good 
man, he is a man with a conscience.” Mus- 
tafa Bey, in his turn, was exceedingly satis- 
fied with both the job and the mastersmith’s 
skill. Thus, imperceptibly a bond of friend- 
ship was welded between the commander 
and the artisan. 

eee 

One Friday, after his prayers in tthe 
mosque, Mustafa Bey again called at 
Ghookas’s shop, accompanied by his aides 
and sporting his newly-repaired twin pistols. 
The mastersmith and his apprentices wel- 
comed the distinguished guests and offered 
them seats while they themselves stood at re- 
spectful attention; but the Commander or- 
dered them to sit down and make themselves 
comfortable. 

Mustafa Bey started the conversation by 
again referring to the pistols and thanking 
the mastersmith for such a fine job. He said 
not only he himself was pleased with it, but 
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the officers of the army likewise had ex- 
pressed their admiration for the artistic de- 
signs with which he had decorated the 
weapons. Ghookas expressed his deep-felt 
gratitude, saying he felt eminently rewarded 
by his Excellency’s kind words. During the 
conversation Ghookas took time to make 
coffee for his guests with his own hands. The 
coffee was good and they all enjoyed it, but 
the Bey was enthusiastic about it. 

—Mastersmith Ghookas, he said, it seems 
that you are equally adept at making coffee. 
I had never tasted such a delicious coffee 
until now. I want to come here each morn- 
ing for my coffee before I go to my work. 

Ghookas bowed low, salaamed his Master, 
and expressed his willingness to serve him 
whenever he wanted. 

Ghookas was highly pleased with his lot, 
especially after his distinguished guest’s 
second visit. He considered this happy meet- 
ing, this new friendship, as a special favor 
of providence. Mustafa Bey was as punctual 
in his habits as he was exacting in his com- 
mands. The next morning, at the appointed 
hour, he called at the shop, drank his coffee 
and departed. Thereafter, each morning, he 
regularly called at the shop for his coffee 
except on Sundays since the Armenians did 
not work on that day. 

In the course of time, Ghookas’ shop be- 
came a military rendezvous. Most of the 
soldiers, now having become intimate with 
the mastersmith, in their leisure hours came 
to the shop, drank coffee, and whiled away 
the time in conversation, all of which had 
no small share in extending his fame, and 
making him one of the most respected per- 
sons in the city. 

From his daily contacts with the soldiers 
Ghookas learned that Mustafa Bey had 
never married; he was a bachelor, and the 
thought intrigued him. “How can a man be 
a Turk and not married?” he asked himself. 
He next learned from the soldiers that Mus- 
tafa Bey had had a turbulent military life, 
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that he had taken part in many a Turkish 
internal and foreign fight, that he was a 
valiant fighter and the winner of many bat- 
tles. At one crucial period he had won fame 
as a first class strategist and, to benefit from 
his genius, the government had sent him on 
many difficult and dangerous fronts, and 
wherever he had gone, he had returned with 
the victory. He had been too busy fighting 
to think about getting married, that he had 
always worked and fought for the salvation 
and the welfare of the fatherland. He had 
not had a moment’s rest in his life. 


These daily calls of Mustafa Bey at 
Ghookas shop became the topic of universal 
conversation. Armenians and non-Armenians 
came to learn that Mustafa Bey’s one and 
only intimate friend was Ghookas whose re- 
quest he never refused. Even the Turks, 
whenever hardpressed or in a tight place, 
sought his intervention and they always suc- 
ceeded. 

It was the summer of 1840. Mustafa Bey 
continued his daily calls at Ghookas’ shop. 
One day, during the conversation, he turned 
to his friend and said: “Mastersmith 
Ghookas, I feel very tired these days, I feel 
the need of a vacation, at least fifteen days. 
I want to go away from the city, somewhere 
in the wide open spaces where I can sit by 
the side of some brook and go hunting. I 
want to forget all work for awhile. Do you 
know such a place where I can take a good 
rest?” 

Ghookas thought a moment then said: 

—My Lord, there are all sorts of hunting 
grounds around the city, but the kind of 
place you want is a little far away. 

—The distance suits me well provided it’s 
a good hunting ground. Where is this place? 

—The place is called “Boz Aghaj”, a 
forest of thick sturdy oaks on the eastern 
tip of Jihan River, 6 to 7 hours by horse, 
where you will find all sorts of game, flocks 
of fowls, herds of four-footed animals. It is 
the favorite resort of all hunters. 
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—Fine. In a week I will set in order all 
my affairs, and on Friday after the prayers, 
we will set off provided you will come along. 
We will spend one or two weeks together. 
I shall also need a good guide. Do you know 
such a person? 

—There is one universally known hunter 
in the whole of Adana, the best in our city, 
one who knows every step of the way, a 
good guide and a first class marksman, but 
unfortunately he is not suited for you. 

—What is his name? 

—His name is Melkon. 


Why is he no suited for me, is it because 
he is a Giavour?* the Bey asked jokingly. 

—The fields surrounding the city are in- 
fested by wild boars which break into the 
fields of the Islam peasants and destroy their 
harvest. The peasants naturally are very 
happy that Melkon kills these boars and 
saves their crop. He makes his living that 
way, and for that reason he is called “Don- 
uzji Melkon” (swine-killing Melkon). The 
name itself is not very agreeable to the 
Islams. Oherwise he is your man. 


Two days later Donuzji Melkon was 
closeted with Mustafa Bey and the two 
agreed to set off for Boz Aghaj the next Fri- 
day after the prayers. The hunting party 
consisted of Mustafa Bey and his four aides, 
Ghookas, and Melkon. On Friday, toward 
evening, the party arrived at Boz Aghaj and 
pitched their tents on the banks of Jihan 
River. 


The next morning the party set off for 
the hunt. They scattered in all directions, 
each for himself, and the guns began to 
roar right and left, bringing down their game. 
Two to three hours later Mustafa Bey re- 
turned to the camp only to see that Melkon 
had returned much earlier with twice the 
game he had brought. Mustafa Bey was 





*Giavour is tantamount to “Infidel dog,” a title 
of degredation and contempt which the Turks 
use when addressing a Christian. 
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amazed at the skill and the markmanship of 
Melkon and was profuse in his praises of 
him as a hunter. He took a liking to him, 
and in a short while the news was spread in 
the city that Melkon was another of Mustafa 
Bey’s favorites. Thus, Musafa Bey had two 
intimate friends among the Armenians, the 
famous gunsmith Ousta Ghookas, and the 
famous hunter Donuzji Melkon. 


In 1841, the month of Ramazan (Turkish 
fast) coincided with the spring. During this 
month the Turks usually were nervous and 
irritable, flaring up at th Armenians at the 
least provocation. The Month of Ramazan 
usually was a month of peril for the Ar- 
menians. Mustafa Bey stopped calling on 
mastersmith Ghookas. The month passed 
without incident. It was the last day of Ra- 
mazan, called Arife, and the next day would 
inaugurate the Bayram, the great celebration 
which marked the end of fasting. On the day 
of Arife Mustafa Bey called on Ghookas 
accompanied by his aides. They sat down on 
stools, counting their rosaries; they neither 
ate, drank or smoked. 

Ousta Ghookas, — the Bey broke the 
silence,—send your apprentice after Melkon, 
I have something important to tell him. 

When Melkon appeared, the Bey turned 
to him. “Melkon,” he said, “tomorrow is 
Bayram. Today, toward evening, go to the 
pasture of Aghba. I have sent the horses of 
my army there. My troops are guarding the 
horses. Go there and tell my captain to re- 
port to me for tomorrow’s prayers at the 
Mosque of Oulu. In his absence you will take 
his place as captain. He will return to his 
post tomorrow night and you will be free 
to return home.” 

Melkon bowed in obedience, and Mustafa 
Bey went to his work, confident and care- 
free. The night passed without any incident 
and the Turks welcomed the dawning day 
with joy. It was the day of Bayram. The 
Turks were ahustle and abustle. Groups 
of dignitaries hastened their steps to the 
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Mosque to pray, while the children, clad in 
their glad new clothes strolled the city from 
marketplace to marketplace, from ward to 
ward, singing and shouting. The Armenian 
artisans and merchants were busy with their 
work. The streets were filled with a milling 
crowd. 


Suddenly there was heard the roar of can- 
nons, signaling the arrival of Bayram. The 
prayers were over, the worshippers were fil- 
ing from the Mosque. As usual, Ghookas was 
busy in his shop. The traffic on the streets 
came to a standstill and the people scrambled 
to the sidewalks to make room for someone. 
They said Mustafa Bey was coming. 
Ghookas at once rose to his feet to meet the 
Bey who was approaching with swift steps, 
completely pale, and his two hands on the 
handles of his twin pistols, ready to fire. It 
seemed his inside was aflame with a fiery 
anger which was verily bursting out from 
his inflamed eyes. 

The Bey’s extraordinary look was familiar 
to all. They knew that he would kill someone 
that day, but whom? They did not know. 

Mustafa Bey stood in front of the shop. 
“Where is Melkon the Giavour?” he roared 
angrily. It was the first time that Ghookas 
was hearing the word “Giavour” from his 
lips. 

—My Lord, he went to Aghba as you 
ordered, Ghookas replied terrified. 

—No, he did not go to Aghba, my Captain 
did not come to Bayram and he was deprived 
of the holy prayers, the Bey hissed, and or- 
dered two of his aides to go seize Melkon 
the Giavour, the enemy of the Islam religion, 
and bring him before him. 


The soldiers hastened to carry cut the 
order. Mustafa Bey’s anger was slowly 
whipping into a rage, he ha!f drew his pistol, 
his lips were trembling from the rage, his 
fingers shook, and thus he waited, tense and 
furious, ready to shoot. 


Ghookas sensed that Melkon would surely 
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be killed. He did not know why he had not 
gone to Aghba, he was seized with a terror 
and desperately tried to find a way out. On 
the spur of the moment, he hatched up some 
fantastic excuse, and falling on his knees he 
begged: 


—My Lord, I beseech you to be just. Do 
not condemn a man without judging him. 
Melkon would surely have carried out your 
order. His wife had been with a child for 
some time. It’s quite possible that she was 
in labor and that’s why Melkon could not 
leave her. Have pity on your servant, my 
Lord, have pity on his innocent children. 

Ghookas repeated his prayer over and 
over again, beseeching the Bey to be merci- 
ful. 

—lIs it true that his wife was with a child? 
the Bey asked somewhat relenting. 

—That she was with a child I know well, 
but I am not sure she was in labor. 

Mustafa Bey thought a moment, like a 
rumbling tiger he emitted a throaty Hmm, 
and pushed his pistol back in its place. But 
Ghookas was seized with a second fear now. 
Melkon’s wife was not with a child, he had 
lied. What if the Bey should find out the 
truth when he questioned Melkon? He was 
rocking between these dreadful thoughts 
when Melkon made his appearance between 
two bayonets. 

The minute Melkon approached, without 
questioning, the Bey started to beat him with 
a shower of blows on his head, his face, his 
nose and mouth, with no let up. Our lion- 
heared Melkon turned into a meek lamb 
from his terror, and completely taken by 
surprise, as well as weakened by the blows, 
he fell to the ground unconscious. His body 
was almost bare, with the exception of his 
white woolen tights and an open shirt. But 
the Bey’s anger did not subside with his fall. 
He started to kick the prostrated man, fur- 
iously shouting the while: “ignoble enemy 


you, Giavour, ignoble Giavour, infidel, ab- 


ominable swine you, swine of a Giavour.” 
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With each kick, the heavy iron spikes of 
the heels of his shoes tore into the body of 
his victim, slashing shreds of flesh, and 
smearing him with blood. The blows fell 
on his chest, on his back, again on the back, 
and again on the chest, rolling over the body 
on the street, lacerated and bloody, and still 
the blows continued, each inflicting fresh 
wounds on the body of the helpless man. 

Ghookas saw that Melkon was in his death 
throes and yet the Bey continued to beat 
him up, never relenting, as if he wanted to 
kill his victim, so, in desperation, he again 
threw himself at the beast’s feet and begged 
for mercy. But the mad beast planted a re- 
sounding slap on his face snarling: “Get the 
hell out of here you filthy Giavour; are you 
not one of this infidel’s kin too?” 

Ghookas was a man of frail frame and the 
blow felled him, blood spurting from his ear. 
Having left his two victims in a pool of 
blood, the mad beast stalked away. 

o£ © 


Terrified by this sickening incident, the 
Armenians closed their shops and fled to 
their homes. But the Turks watched the 
spectacle with obvious satisfaction from a 
distance. This Bayram spread the odor of 
something like a massacre among the Ar- 
menians of the city. With great difficulty 
Ghookas rose to his feet, but Melkon was 
still in agony, he could not get up, the bones 
of his chest and back were broken. Finally, 
some friends took them to the hospital. After 
eight days Ghookas was back to work, but 
Melkon lay at the hospital for more than 
six months. 

During his hospital days, Ghookas used to 
comment ruefully to his calling friends: 
“What a pity that we have not profited from 
the lesson of our ancestors; that we have not 
heeded their advice! Our ancestors used to 
say to us: 

—You cannot straighten a dog’s tail no 
matter how long you press it between blocks. 





The same is true of the Turk. No matter 
how much you honor and respect him, a 
Turk is still a Turk, he is always the Ar- 
menian’s enemy. There is no such thing as 
a sweet onion nor a good Turk. 

And Ghookas would keep on wailing: 
“Woe is unto us; the Turks feed upon our 
bread, get drunk with our blood, and rule 
over us with the same weapons which we 
build for them.” 


After that incident Mustafa Bey never 
again called at Ghookas’ shop, never went 
to the Mosque on Fridays, and was never 
seen in the public places. When he completed 
his four years of service in Adana, in appre- 
ciation of his services to the Empire, Sultan 
Abdul Medjid exalted Mustafa Bey to the 
rank of Pasha and sent him to Damascus as 
Governor. Ghookas took a deep breath that 
his inveterate enemy was no more, and in 
gratitude, he lit twin candles at the two Ar- 
menian churches of the city, gave alms to 
the poor, and thanked God for having re- 
moved this monster from Adana. But the 
troops of the monster who remained behind 
used to call on him as usual and they would 
tell tall tales of Mustafa Bey’s legendary 
feats, his countless victories on the battle- 
field, his steady rise in rank, and the high 
esteem in which he was held by the Sultans. 
Now that he was Governor of Damascus, 
they predicted, some day he would be Grand 
Vizier in Istanbul. 


Thus the years passed. Many soldiers, 
Beys, Pashas and high dignitaries came and 
disappeared one after another, like so many 
comets in the sky. With their disappearance 
were resolved countless trials and tribula- 
tions, the good days came, and in ten years 
the memory of the onetime Haita Bashi Mus- 
tafa Bey of Adana, and later Governor of 
Damascus, was completely forgotten. Only 
Ousta Ghookas occasionally recalled this 
ferocious barbarian, and always with a shud- 
der, because he had felt on his skin the ef- 
fects of brutal blows. 
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At last the two old enemies, Russia and 
Turkey, once again locked horns. It was the 
Crimean War. A massacre would have been 
unavoidable for the Armenians were it not 
for last minute good news. It was rumored 
that England and France were helping the 
Turk against Russia, and this bit of good 
news dissipated the fear of massacre. It was 
a cold winter night. At midnight, there was 
a sudden knock at Ghookas’ door. Ghookas 
sprang from his bed, peered through the 
window, but it being dark, he could not see 
the knocker. 

—Who are you? 

—It is I. The servant of Saraf (Banker) 
Muguerdich Agha. My Agha wants to see 
you at once. 

—May the saints preserve us; what is the 
matter? Is he ill? asked Ghookas. 

—No, thank God he is all right. He has 
a visitor. 

—Who is the visitor? 

—I don’t know, I never saw him. He is 
a newcomer, either a priest or a Vardapet.* 

—All right, I'll be over right away, 
Ghookas said and closed the window. He 
dressed hastily and was off, thinking per- 
haps here was some news from the battle- 
field. 

In those days there was no kerosene to 
light the homes. The poor generally used 
lamps of linseed oil while the rich class 
burned candles. When a distinguished visitor 
called, more than one candle illuminated the 
house. Ghookas entered the house through 
the street door, then climbing up to the re- 
ception room on tip toe, he gently pushed 
the door and peeped inside through the open- 
ing. He saw five candlesticks burning, and 
in the midst of the bright light he saw the 
newcomer in the garb of a priest, seated be- 
side the host. At sight of the priest Ghookas 
shook bodily and recoiled. 

The face of the newly-arrived clergyman 
sitting beside Muguerdich bore the imprint 





*Doctor of Divinity. 
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of a terrible man. He rubbed his eyes and 
looked at the man. Yes, it was true. He 
looked just like him, except that he was a 
bit thinner now and his hair was half gray. 
Again he recoiled, he did not enter in, he 
crossed himself devoutly and mused to him- 
self in wonderment: 

—My God! How marvellous and incom- 
prehensible are Thy creations! Thou createst 
a lawless Turk, then Thou turnest around 
and createst an Armenian Christian priest 
with the same face.... 

Trembling with these fearful doubts, he 
slowly inched his way in without a sound and 
with a wave of the hand he greeted the 
company. He did not dare to address the 
seated clergyman with the customary relig- 
ious salutation of “Bless, Father,” or “God 
is our helper,” which laymen used when they 
met a clergyman. With timorous caution, he 
took a seat beside them on the sofa. The 
three men who were seated stood motionless 
like marble statues, but it could be plainly 
seen that their minds were like a stormy 
sea, and no one dared to formulate an intro- 
duction to break the silence. There was a 
mysterious and awesome hush in the room 
which was not broken for a full half hour. 

Finally the newcomer broke the silence, 
and addressing himself to Ghookas, he said: 

—Ousta Ghookas, we have been silent 
long enough. You came in like a stranger 
and treated us like strangers. Didn’t you 
recognize me? 

—No, I did not recognize you. 

—Look well, haven’t you ever met a man 
like me in your life? Haven’t you ever seen 
one? 

—No, Father, I have not seen. 

—I beg your pardon. I am neither priest 
nor Vardapet. Look closely at me, you can- 
not help but recognize me. 

Ghookas pondered long but still he could 
not express himself as he knew, thinking per- 


haps that men could look strikingly alike at 
times. 
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He again repeated his former statement: 
“No, brother, I do not remember.” 


—Look at me, Ghookas, the man you 
know, the man who is in your mind just 
now, the man you are thinking of, I am 
really he. I am the commander of the Otto- 
man army which chased the troops of Ibra- 
him Pasha and occupied Adana. The man 
who struck terror into the hearts of the 
thieves and the bandits of Adana, Haita 
Bashi Mustafa Bey, I am he. I am the ruth- 
less Turk who brutally beat up Melkon, and 
nearly killed him, in front of your shop. Yes, 
I remember, I am the same beastly Turk 
who struck you down with one slap on the 
pavement. I am the same man who was pro- 
moted and became the Governor of Damas- 
cus, the old Mustafa Pasha. Have no doubts 
any longer. 

Then he knelt down, stretched his arms 
to heaven, and after giving glory to God, he 
crossed himself reverently and said: 

—In the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. Brother, I am a Christian 
Armenian today and my name is Mahdesi 
Boghos.* 

In pronouncing these words, Mahdesi 
Boghos was weeping openly, sobbingly, 
soaking his withered cheeks with bitter tears 
of repentance, just like Peter who had denied 
his Lord. 

—Forgive me, Ghookas, forgive me, even 
as our Lord forgave his abusing bandits, 
forgive me, my brother, forgive me, even as 
Saint Stephen forgave those sinners who 
stoned him. Today I am a repentant sinner, 
begging your forgiveness. And he fell on 
Ghookas’ neck and kissed his face over and 
over again, wetting his cheeks with tears. 

Instanly Ghookas was transfigured. The 
unexpected turn of events moved him deeply, 
and he, too, began to cry. The hate against 
Mustafa Bey in him was suddenly extin- 





*Mahdesi is a title given to those who make a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
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guished by Mahdesi Boghos’ torrent of tears. 
The two friends were kissing each other and 
crying on each other’s necks. Finally they 
separated, and Ghookas said to Mahdesi 
Boghos: 

—Don’t worry, brother, we all are sinners, 
there’s no man without sin. God is the only 
one who forgives all. Let’s pray to God to 
look upon us with his fatherly benevolence 
and forgive us all. We all are the sons of 
the Armenian church, we are brothers all. 
Now please tell us how did this miraculous 


transformation come about? 
* #* *# 


And Mahdesi Boghos told his story: 

—I am the son of an Armenian peas- 
ant of Van. My father and mother were the 
children of the Armenian church and I was 
the only offspring of their holy matrimony. 
I was christened Boghos. My father died 
early, leaving me an orphan. The priest of 
our village took me under his protection and 
I became a young member of his choir. 
When I was ten years old I began to wrestle 
with my schoolmates and won fame in my 
hometown as one who had never taken a fall. 
Soon my compatriots used to point the fin- 
ger at me, saying: “Boghos is the champion 
of our village; he’s got a future before him.” 

—These praises sharpened my ambition 
and soon my fame as a wrestler was spread 
in the surrounding villages. I began to 
wrestle with youths much older than me. 
When I was fifteen, I already had the body 
of a powerfully built youth, my body was 
strong, but I felt that the power of my eyes 
was even greater. When I looked into the 
eyes of my opponent, it wall all over for him. 

—One day a Turkish wrestler who had 
won fame in our region, I do not know from 
where he came, challenged me to a bout. I 
was scarcely sixteen then but I accepted his 
challenge. Before a mixed crowd of Ar- 
menians and Turks I wrestled him, and in 
less than fifteen minutes I pinned the Turk’s 
shoulders on the canvas. Suddenly the Turks 





. 
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rushed at me with clubs and stones, pre- 
cipitating a free for all. The Armenian youths 
in the crowd defended me and I barely es- 
caped with my life. When I arrived in my 
home town, the elders, men and women, 
rushed at me and chided me severely. They 
told me never again to wrestle in order to 
prevent any peril to the village. But the 
thirst of victory and the vanity in me com- 
pelled me to scorn the advice of my elders 
and I fled to Sebastia. Thereafter, 1 forgot 
my village, my mother, and my kinsmen, I 
renounced my nation and my religion, be- 
came a Turk and changed my name to Mus- 
tafa. Soon after I worked myself into the 
Army as Haita Mustafa. 

—My new career, in accordance with my 
wishes, carried me from glory to glory, in 
wrestling or in wars, I marched from victory 
to victory and my fame was spread every- 
where. I have taken part in all kinds of 
fights, great or small, inside the country, or 
against the external enemy, have won count- 
less victories, until I became an officer of 
the army. As such, I came to Adana. My 
story here is known to you. In all my life 
I have never harmed a son of my nation, 
even if I have not served them directly. But 
I have been very helpful to them indirectly. 

—I do not know what an evil moment 
struck me that day, or what devil entered in 
me, when I attacked you so ferociously and 
abused you. After my crime I realized the 
enormity of my deed, just like the man who 
is aroused of his drunkenness, but there was 
no way out, it was impossible to remedy the 
deed. I was conscience-stricken, and that 
conscience has haunted me ever since. Al- 
though I became a Pasha and Governor of 
Damascus, my conscience kept gnawing at 
my mind. I was sad. The beautiful scenery 
on the road and all the high social life failed 
to dissipate the sadness in me, to soften the 
pain in my heart which kept torturing me. 

In this anguish, mounted on my steed, I 
was traveling when suddenly my aides ex- 
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claimed joyfully: “Pasha, Pasha, a light unto 
your eyes,* yonder is Damascus.” 

—lI cast a casual look over the city, saw 
the sky-piercing turrets of the mosques, fell 
from my horse, and burst into tears. Sur- 
prised, my companions clambered down their 
mounts, and surrounding me, showered me 
with their questions: — Pasha, what hap- 
pened to you? Pasha, what’s the matter? 
Pasha, where’s your pain? Pasha, Pasha... 

My sobbings prevented me from answer- 
ing their questions. I was being choked. I 
could not have given them the real reason 
even if I could speak. They brought me 
water. I washed my face, controlled myself, 
and to put a stop to the question, I said 
curtly: “I have a pain in the stomach.” 

—You must have had a cold, Pasha, don’t 
fear, they said. They made some hot coffee, 
and after drinking it I felt better. My pain 
was the pain of my conscience but I could 
not tell it to them. My childhood memories 
came back to me, I remembered our village, 
our old priest, and his sermon as he said:— 
Paul, the man who joined the stoners of St. 
Stephen, invested with a high mission, went 
to Damascus to persecute the Christians. 
When he entered the city, a light illuminated 
his path, and through the lightning he heard 
a voice saying: ‘ Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me?” 

—lI, too, was going to Damascus with the 
same mission, and my name was Paul 
(Boghos). At first sight, I fancied it was 
the same light which illuminated my path 
and threw me down from my horse, and I 
fancied it was the same voice which was re- 
buking me: ‘Paul, Paul, how long will you 
persecute me?” 

Instantly, it flashed through my mind that 
I had persecuted Melkon and Ghookas. For 
a moment I was filled with a feeling of com- 
punction, I could not control myself, and I 
began to cry. I was filled with nausea for 





*A congratulatory exclamation. 
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my career. From that moment, military glory 
and honor became instruments of torture for 
me. And at that very moment I decided to 
turn away from that infernal life, — a life 
which had failed to make me happy despite 
all its glories. 

—I went to Damascus a sick man, seeking 
a way of escape. In a month I had completed 
all my plans. It was the last night of my 
plan; I was alone in my room. In a fury of 
rage, | shattered my twin precious pistols 
which had never roared in behalf of my na- 
tion. In my fury, I broke the sword which 
had won so many victories for me and which 
had never shone for the glory of my nation. 
I tore to pieces my gilded uniforms, hacked 
them with a pair of scissors and threw them 
into the furnace. 


I put on the rags of a beggar, disguised 
myself, and with a staff in my hand, I 
crawled out of the city in the silence of the 
night, and directed my steps toward Jerusa- 
lem. 


—lI arrived in Jerusalem as a poor Ar- 
menian pilgrim and entered the Monastery 
of St. James. There, for the first time in my 
life I became worthy of rubbing my face 
against the holy stones of the temple and to 
kiss them, like my worshipful parents I 
prayed devoutly, and for the first time I 
listened with deep emotion to the sublime 
liturgy of our church of which I had been 
deprived since my childhood days. I served 
the monastic order as sweeper of the floors 
and sometimes as assistant cook. Having put 
on the monastic garb, I lived in an obscure 
corner of the monastery with nothing but a 
hard mattress for my bed. But I was really 
happy, happier than if I had lived in mag- 
nificent palaces, and slept in soft silken beds. 

—TI lived thus for nine years, the tenth 
was approaching, my days of penance were 
over and I was getting ready to confess and 
partake of the holy communion. No one 
knew until then who I was. Only on the day 
of my confession did I tell my complete story 
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to the Father Confessor. My Father Con- 
fessor warned me against partaking of the 
holy communion and ordered me first to go 
about, and wherever I have wronged any 
Christians, to beg their fogiveness, publicly 
proclaim that I was a Christian now, and 
only then would I be worthy of holy com- 
munion. 

—And now, Ghookas, I have come here 
for this purpose, to ask your forgiveness. 
Tomorrow you will call Melkon to your shop, 
I too will be there, and I will kiss his feet 
and beg his forgiveness, because you two be- 
came the sacrificial sheep for my salvation. 
I am grateful to you both. 

—No, brother, you must never come to my 
shop, because if the Turks see you they will 
kill you on the spot, Ghookas said. 


But Mahdesi Boghos was immovable in 
his resolution. He seemed to be filled with the 
Apostolic spirit, considering martyrdom as 
an immortal glory, and the three companions 
reluctantly gave in. 

The sun was already up. Ghookas hurried 
home and after donning his working clothes 
went to his shop. Melkon was there accord- 
ing to plan. Ghookas was fearful that the 
Turks might rush in and cut Mahdesi Bog- 
hos to pieces. He was filing away at a piece 
of iron as if he needed it for some purpose. 
His body was trembling from fear as he 
waited anxiously for the fatal moment, in- 
cessantly praying that God might save them 
from any evil. 

Presently, in the distance there loomed the 
figure of Mahdesi Boghos, his head held high 
and with proud steps, taking in his surround- 
ings as formerly, fearless and bold, his long 
beard spread on his chest like a lion’s mane, 
rippling in waves, in his humble monastic 
garb. When he arrived at the shop instantly 
Melkon rose to his feet. They embraced 
warmly, kissed each other with tearful eyes, 
and the monk actually knelt down at Mel- 
kon’s feet, and saying Christ’s feet two were 
bare, he tried to kiss them. Thus, the cere- 
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mony of begging forgiveness was over. 

The once majestic guest sat down on a 
stool in his poor monk’s garb, as Ghookas 
made coffee. Mahdesi Boghos drank the 
coffee avidly, such as he had never drunk 
since those old days in Adana. But by this 
time the Turks in the streets, the Mollahs, 
the Softas, and the Hodjas of Yagh Jami 
(Mosque) were in a flurry. A curious crowd 
were watching Ghookas’ shop from a dis- 
tance, staring at each other and whispering: 
“Yes, it is he ... No, it is not he... looks 
like him . . . No, it is he.” The number of 
the curious-minded steadily grew until the 
marketplace was filled with a huge crowd. 

Just then Boghos rose to his feet, he swept 
the crowd with his magnetic eyes, greeted 
them, and then said: 

“Yes, you are right. That which you are 
thinking is true. I am he. I am the onetime 
Haita Bashi Mustafa Bey but now I am a 
Christian and my name is Hadji Boghos.* 

It was as if an electric current had been 
turned loose. The crowd recoiled in waves. 
It was a miracle. The wild bloodthirsty 
crowd was stunned and confused, and scat- 
tered away without uttering a word. The de- 
vouring horde- vanished even as the darkness 
vanishes before the light. 

Thereafter, Mahdesi 


Boghos walked 





*Moslems who make a pilgrimage to Mecca, or 
Christians who go to Jerusalem, are called by the 
title of “Hadji.” 
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through the streets each day without fear, 
and was never absent from the church morn- 
ing and evening. Several times Ghookas en- 
tertained him in his home at dinner or supper 
when Ghookas’ son Hovhaness, a lad of sev- 
enteen at the time,, sat at the table. One 
month later, Mahdesi Boghos took leave of 
his friends to go to Jerusalem, to continue 
his monastic life in his obscure cell of the 
Monastery. 


In those days it was an easy thing for a 
Christian to turn Islam. As a matter of fact, 
such proselytes were respected by the Turks. 
But for a Turk or a Moslem to turn Chris- 
tian meant instant death. It was a miracle 
indeed that Mahdesi Boghos, the former 
Haita Bashi Bey, now a Christian, openly 
walked through the streets of Adana and 
the Turks did not dare kill him. 

Chakmakji Ousta Ghookas Mankoyan’s 
son Hovhaness is my father, who was an eye- 
witness of Haita Bashi Mustafa Bey and 
who dined with him several times. My father 
Hovhaness, God illuminate his soul, was not 
a man of letters, but he was a good story 
teller, and the story of Haita Mustafa was 
his masterpiece. Whenever he started to tell 
this story, I would listen to him with rapt 
attention, never tiring, my eyes glued to his 
lips, for fear of missing a single word. This 
is the story of Haita Mustafa which actually 
happened in Adana, exactly as my father 
told me. 
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THE SLAP OF PROVIDENCE 


A Short Short Story 


By SIRARPI KHOYAN 


Massacres and famine have stripped the 
families of their children, opening bare the 
roots and foundations of their origins, leav- 
ing only one or two new shoots. 

Aram was five, and Marguerite two, when 
they were orphaned on the death trail. Just 
before the deportation, hearing what had 
happened to others, and expecting the worst, 
their mother had broken a piece of gold 
coin in two, and hung each piece from their 
necks with a gold chain. Marguerite was too 
young to know, but Aram remembered his 
mother’s words: “Take care; she is your 
sister.” By some providence, the two of- 
ficers in charge of the drive took pity on the 
children and took them to a nearby orphan- 
age. 

Twenty years had passed. Aram, long ago, 
had forgotten the existence of his sister. He 
was sent to England to finish his education 
in electrical engineering. His foster father 
was a well-known diplomat. Saturday night, 
Cambridge was opening its dance halls, pre- 
ceded by a reception in his honor. Barnum 
College girls had charge of. the occasion. 

In his room, Aram tapped his studs into 
place, throwing a last glance in the mir- 
ror at the handsome, dark student. Satisfied, 
he dashed out of the room. 

The reception was in progress. The girls, 
like fairies, seemed to flood the place in their 
multicolor arrays, in the arms of ambitious 
young men. There in the corner, Aram’s 
eyes caught the glance of a young lady 
watching him. The intensity of his regard 
made the girl blush and lower her eyes. 
He jubilantly walked straight up to her and 
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. .- “May I have this dance?” The two 
swayed to the dreamy music. This was the 
beginning of a love affair higher than they 
could have understand. After two months 
of boy meets girl, Aram rushed Peggy to 
the altar. Peggy was an orphan. She was 
one of five girls who had been awarded 
scholarships to Barnum College. 

The months that followed were the reali- 
zation of their dreams. Aram’s foster parents 
had no other children, and they accepted 
Peggy as their own. 

All was well. The layette was ready. The 
door of the labor room opened .. . “It’s a 
boy,” cried the doctor. “Go get some sleep, 
my son.” 

The proud mother was brought home. 
Her homecoming was a gala affair. When all 
their friends had left for the evening, Peggy 
walked over to her dresser, opened her jewel 
box, and drew out a gold chain from which 
hung a gold coin, broken in half. She hung 
it from the baby’s neck and said, “The only 
thing I have of my mother. Even this, with 
my heart belongs to you.” 

Appalled at what he saw, Aram ran to 
his wife .. . “No, no... Say you found it,” 
he cried in despair. “Say it doesn’t belong 
to you.” 

The mystified girl was silent. 

“Tell me, where did you get it?” And 
haif-crazy, Aram dashed out of the room, 
straight to the orphanage. 

The Sister Superior at the Catholic Or- 
phanage could not believe her ears. “Let us 
go to your home and see if it fits,” she said. 
Solemnly, and silently, the two came home. 
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Peggy was asleep, and beside her lay the 
baby boy, with the half coin hanging from 
his neck, Aram went to his desk and from 
the box of his athletic medals carefully drew 
out a chain and a half-broken coin. Yes! 
They fitted perfectly. There was no doubt 
about it. Providence had dealt an ugly hand. 









Unfair! What was he to do? ... With tears 
in his eyes he was watching’ his wife, his § 
sister, and his boy. ‘ 
The Sister Superior lowered her head, § 
and getting on her knees, she prayed. 
God and God alone knew the answer to 
this blessed tragedy. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON BURNING 
ISSUES OF THE DAY 


By REUBEN DARBINIAN 


1. The Revolutionary Weapon Against 
the Soviet 


The Soviet government has far more for- 
midable reasons for fearing internal resis- 
tance as organized by outside aid than the 
‘Western powers have cause for fearing com- 
munist encroachments instigated by Moscow. 
Amazingly enough, in its contest with Mos- 
cow, the West has failed to utilize the most 
effective weapon which can destroy the com- 
munist menace without resorting to direct 
war. 

The best proof of how much Moscow 
dreads the influence of the West is seen in 
these extremely rigorous and unprecedented- 
ly ruthless measures with which it has tried 
completely to isolate the peoples within the 
Iron Curtain from contact with the free 
West. The constantly piling obstacles and 
the vigorous campaign to discredit the West 
are calculated to destroy the lure which the 
‘latter holds for the enslaved millions within 
the Soviet orbit. 

It was no mere idle talk when it was con- 
tended that, during the last war, Stalin com- 
mitted two major errors: a. exposing the 
Red Army to Eupore; and b. exposing Eur- 
ope to the Red Army. These millions of So- 
viet soldiers who, either as prisoners of war 
or as conquerors, had opportunity to see life 
in European countries,—the greater free- 
dom and comfort,—will not easily forget 
it no matter how heavily the iron paw of 
Moscow is clamped on their shoulders. The 
increasing tempo of Soviet propaganda to 
discredit the West and Moscow’s frantic ef- 





forts to suppress all communication or con- 
tact with the outside world only go to prove 
what an impossible task it is to attempt to 
mislead entire peoples. The testimonies of 
Soviet citizens who have refused to return 
to their fatherland even at the cost of their 
lives leave no doubt that life inside the Iron 
Curtain, far from being as attractive as it 
has been represented, is on the contrary so 
intolerable that men will prefer death itself 
to voluntary or forcible return. 

In reality, Soviet citizens look upon them- 
selves as prisoners, and conversely, the 
Soviet government looks upon its subjects 
as inmates of prison. Those who try to cross 
the border without a proper permit are 
threatened with severe penalties. Moreover, 
while fugitives from prisons of non-Soviet 
countries risk only their lives, those who 
try to cross the Soviet border not only en- 
danger their lives, but also the lives of 
their loved ones. 

Were it not for the fear of a mass exodus, 
the Soviet government would never have re- 
sorted to such extreme measures in re- 
straining its restless population. The Soviet 
government knows well that, could her sub- 
jects move about as freely as the peoples of 
other countries, the Soviet Union would be 
depopulated in short order. 

Again, in non-Soviet countries when the 
peoples are dissatisfied with their govern- 
ments, instead of trying to run away, they 
try to modify them, or replace them with 
governments which are acceptable. Under the 
prevailing terroristic system, such changes 
are impossible in the Soviet Union without 
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outside aid. When a people cannot bring 
about such changes through constitutional 
means nor does it receive outside support, 
the alternative is despair and the urge to 
leave the country. 


Manifestly, there can be no hope of any 
real peace or security for mankind as long 
as the Soviet dictatorship stays in power. 
Free nations, inside or outside, will always 
be subject to the Soviet menace of eventual 
slavedom. 


Under the circumstances, two ways are 
open before mankind: either a Third World 
War which will eliminate the new peril 
even as World War II made an end of the 
Nazi evil; or an internal revolution in the 
Soviet Union. As the less costly in human 


and material sacrifices, the latter is the more 
desirable. 


In contrast with the Soviet government 
which, to reach its goal, has had no scruples 
in interfering in the internal affairs of out- 
side countries, nor in actively trying to 
overthrow their governments, curiously 
enough, the free democracies of the West 
have meticulously avoided taking any steps 
which can remotely be interpreted as inter- 
vention in the Soviet’s internal affairs. For 
example, they have failed to differentiate 
between the Soviet regime and her subject 
peoples. They have avoided supporting the 
anti-Soviet elements within the Soviet orbit. 


During World War I the Western democ- 
racies did not hesitate to support the Rus- 
sian revolution against the Tsarist regime, 
whereas during World War II, and a con- 
siderable time later, they showed an amazing 
inclination to remain scrupulously loyal to 
their Soviet ally. What is worse, after the 
armistice, they even forcibly returned mil- 
lions of Soviet soldiers and citizens who had 
fallen prisoners to the Nazis to their former 


masters—men who did not want to return. 


It is only during the past year-and- 
a-half that the West. America in particular, 
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has begun to make its voice heard among 
the peoples who writhe under the Soviet 
yoke. It is only during the past year that 
the President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of State, and other official bodies 
have made a public distinction between the 
Soviet regime and her subject peoples. It is 
only recently that the free democracies of 
the West have begun at least unofficially to 
encourage the anti-Soviet elements of the 
Soviet Union. Only recently have they 
abandoned their kid glove policy in their re- 
lations with the Soviet. 


Apparently the Western leaders are slow- 
ly realizing that the only way to avoid a 
Third World War, aside from entrenching 
their position militarily and economically, 
and aside from the formation of a united 
front, is to extend every conceivable sup- 
port to those labors which aim to disrupt 
the Soviet Union from the inside. 


As long as the Soviet government has not 
abandoned its revolutionary policy of dis- 
rupting the free world from the inside, there 
is no reason why the free world should not 
resort to the same means in order to over- 
throw the greatest evil of modern times 
which is called the Soviet regime. 


2. The New Specie of Spies 


In the international press, the American 
in particular, much has appeared lately in 
regard to Soviet spies. Scarcely a week 
passes when governments of non-Soviet 
countries bring to light Soviet spies, some 
of them men of responsible positions in the 
government, who conspire against their 
fatherland. The Judith Coplon case is now 
a matter of history. This accomplished 
young woman, who had graduated from one 
of the best schools in the country and who 
occupied an important position in the State 
Department, had not one serious reason to 
be discontented with this great Republic. On 
the contrary she had every reason to love 
this country and to cherish a boundless 
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hatred of the Soviet tyranny which stifles 
every human freedom. And yet this young- 
woman was accused of espionage, like many 
others before her. 


In the history of nations there never was 


| a period when espionage was so rampant as 


now. It is a known fact that ail communists 
are duty-bound to practice espionage in be- 
half of the Soviet government at the cost of 
their own fatherlands. This makes it easy 


| for the Soviet government to secure all the 


information she needs from the communists 
of other countries. It is equally well known 
that these communists publicly deny their 
communist affiliations in order to win 
the confidence of the simple-minded and 
to secure positions which will enable them 
to gain the necessary information for the 
Soviet government. 

Examples of this are: the notorious Soviet 
espionage network in Canada during the 
war, the planting of spies in the service of 
a British minister on the eve of the war, 
the spy ring which operated in Japan dur- 
ing the war, and lastly, their nefarious ac- 
tivities in the United States before and dur- 
ing the war. 


Espionage is of course nothing new. All 
governments have practiced it during the 
course of centuries. It must be admitted, 
however, that there is a big difference be- 
tween the old type espionage to which all 
other governments generally still adhere, and 
the new type which was created and has 
been perfected by the Soviet. Spies of the 
old school were, and still are, hirelings of 
a foreign government who conspire against 
their fatherlands in return for a price, 
whereas the spies of the new school are 
idealistic persons who not only forego finan- 
cial remuneration, but often risk their of- 
fices, their positions, and their entire pos- 
sessions in the interests of a foreign govern- 
ment. 


This type of spies were Elizabeth Bent- 
ley, H. Chambers, and Judith Coplon, two 
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of whom repented and tried to atone for 
their error by their sensational revelations. 
The same was true of the few Canadian 
citizen communists who served the Soviet 
during the war, and stopped their criminal 
activities only after one of their colleagues 
ran away in disgust and betrayed the whole 
pack. 


It should be noted that the new type of 
spies do not confine their activities to mere 
espionage but actually injure their father- 
lands in the interests of the Soviet dictator- 
ship as fifth columnists or Trojan horses 
in an attempt to disrupt the government 
from within. 


It is very difficult for free democracies of 
the West to contend with such a weapon and 
the measures which they have taken in 
hand to combat it cannot give the expected 
results. The best way to compete with the 
situation, it will probably be discovered in 
the end, is to fight the Soviet with her own 
weapons, namely, the creation of a similar 
Trojan horse consisting of anti-communists 
which will neutralize or frustrate the Soviet 
tactics. Only in this way will it be possible 
to prevent a Third World War. 


3. The Disillusioned 


The Russian revolution, not to speak of 
the Soviet revolution, provoked a great wave 
of interest not only among the workingmen’s 
classes of all nations, but even among cer- 
tain discontented intellectual circles in the 
capitalistic countries. From a distance, many 
were moved, if not actually inspired, by the 
idealogical appeal of the Soviet government. 
These naively believed that the Soviet would 
creat a real socialistic beachhead in Rus- 
sia which eventually would lead whole man- 
kind to socialistic victory. Few was not the 
number of those who, not content with 
a mere observation of “the great experiment” 
from a distance, went to Russia to see it 
with their own eyes and to participate in 
its progress. 
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But these, at least those among them who 
were honest in their idealism, were bitterly 
disillusioned. The greater part of these was 
crudely “liquidated” by Stalin and never 
had a chance to tell their story; however, a 
few of them succeeded in returning abroad 
where they created a whole literature un- 
masking the entire Soviet fraud. Among 
these were: Russell, Oden, Spender, and 
Orwell from England; Andre Gide, Suvarin 
and Serge from France and Belgium; Ig- 
natzio Silone from Italy; ‘Isdratin from 
Greece, Arthur Koestler from Poland; Anton 
Siliken from the Balkans; Eastman, Eugene 
Lyons, dos Passos, Wilson, Hicks and Far- 
rell from the United States. 


It is interesting to note that the chief 
cause of the bitter disillusionment of these 
men was not the lamentable material con- 
dition of Soviet peoples (such as the scarc- 
ity of food, clothing, and housing), but that 
extraordinary and wholly unnecessary 
harshness which permeates all the strata of 
the Soviet administrative system. A 
brutality which, in the words of Sydney 
Hook (see February issue of American 
Mercury), is not sadistic or diabolical like 
Fascist countries, but is systematic as a 
weapon of Soviet policy. 


The Soviet ruthlessness is all the more 
revolting and inhuman in that it cannot be 
ameliorated by the tolerance, the magnanim- 
ity, or the conscience of the officials, because 
these virtues have been condemned from 
above as “bourgeois prejudices.” In the 
Soviet Union, the individual is nothing, 
while the state is everything. The individual 
is not even a human being but a chattel 
which belongs to the state and can be 
dealt with, or treated any way the state 
pleases without any moral compunctions. 
The individual may be held personally re- 
sponsible for the actions of others, a prac- 
tice which is a throw-back to the ancient 
barbarous system of hostages. 


After his return from Russia, disillusioned 


communist Andre Gide wrote: “I doubt if in 
any country in the world, including Hitler’s 
Germany, the human mind has been so en- 
slaved and terrorized as it is in the Soviet 
Union.” 


Another cause of the disillusionment is 


the twin revelations of foreign communists | 


or sympathizers in regard to the Soviet 
Union. The first of these is the economic 
equality which, according to Marx and 
Lenin, form the basis of socialistic distribu- 
tion, a condition from which the Soviet is 
farther away than, for example, England. 
The second is the sham of the so-called de- 
mocracy, the propaganda of which has at- 
tained to disgusting proportions. A regime 
is called a democracy in which the slightest 
disagreement with the government on any 
question is a punishable crime. 


4. Two Sets of Standards 


Nearly two years ago the United Nations 
General Assembly decided to punish 
Franco’s Spain by forcing its members to re- 
call their ambassadors from that country. 
Although aimed at the weakening or event- 
ual overthrow of Franco’s dictatorship, it 
was plain from the beginning that this de- 
cision would serve no purpose except fur- 
ther to strengthen that regime, as it ac- 
tually did. 


If the decision itself, however, was un- 
pardonably simple-minded, no less pardon- 
able were the hypocritical arguments which 
were advanced in justification of the puni- 
tive action against Franco’s Spain. If, for 
example, Franco was to be punished for 
having collaborated with Hitler and Mus- 
solini, logic demanded that Stalin should be 
put at the head of the list of criminals. 
Stalin collaborated with Hitler from 1939 
to 1941, and in attacking Poland and precip- 
itating World War II he was guilty of a far 
more grievous sin than Franco ever com- 
mitted. 


Equally hypocritical is the specious argu- 
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ment that Franco’s Spain is a threat to 
world peace. If this were the true motive of 


| the General Assembly’s decision against 
| Franco, consistency would seem to demand 


that the first to be punished should be Stalin 
and his satellites who have waged a relent- 
less partisan war in Greece and China and 
have retarded the peace of the world, if not 
actually disturbed it, whereas feeble Franco 


) has never been a serious threat to the exis- 


tance of neighboring countries. 

The argument that Franco’s regime is a 
totalitarian dictatorship and does not repre- 
sent the will of the Spanish people is no less 
sophistic. If this motive were honest, the 
first punitive action should have been taken 
against Stalin and his satellites compared to 
which Franco’s dictatorship pales into in- 


) significance. Nor should have been exempted 


entirely from the label of totalitarianism 
a number of countries in Latin America, the 
Near and Middle East, such as Argentine 
and Turkey, whose regimes are far from be- 


ing free democracies. 


5. The Union of Russian Expatriates 
And Their Program 


Russian expatriates, at least those ele- 
ments which aspire to free democracy, have 
finally agreed upon several basic political 
demands, to form a united front against 
Soviet tyranny. They have succeeded in 
creating a general organization whose aim is 
to rally all the liberal, socialist, democratic 
and republican elements among the Soviet 
peoples. The new organization has succeeded 
in enlisting the cooperation of old and new 
expatriates who until recently were bitter 
enemies of each other. 

The new organization, formed in New 
York, is headed by such distinguished Rus- 
sian revolutionaries as: Alexander Kerensky 
(former head of the provisional government 
of free Russia), V. Zenzinov, V. Chernov, M. 
Vishniak, D. Dalin, R. Abramovich, U. Den- 
ike, B. Nicolayevsky and a number of 
known names. A similar organization was 





formed a year ago in Paris, likewise headed 
by Russian expatriates. The New York or- 
ganization has started the publication of an 
official organ edited by Kerensky, the first 
issue of which includes those basic proposi- 
tions which have been agreed upon by the 
initiators. These initial propositions are 
nothing but the necessary steps which must 
be taken immediately after the overthrow 
of the Soviet dictatorship until the meeting 
of a constitutional assembly. These are: 

1—The complete liquidation of the Soviet 
dictatorship and all its terroristic agencies. 

2—To abolish the concentration camps 
and to liberate all political prisoners, as well 
as all those who have been forced to con- 
finement as a result of Soviet laws which 
contravene the inalienable citizenship and 
political rights of the individual. 

3—To liberate the entire spiritual life of 
the country from political oppression or 
control. To guarantee complete freedom of 
conscience, creed, scientific and artistic ac- 
tivity, speech, press, public assembly, and 
the right to form unions and political parties. 
This provision excludes those elements 
whose existance is a menace to the inalien- 
able citizen’s and political rights of the 
people. 

4—To insure the individual’s rights and 
to make all citizens equal before the law. 

S5—Perfect equality of all nationality 
groups in the government and all the cultural 
and political spheres. To give autonomy to 
national minorities. 

6—Free public education in all grades of 
schools, beginning with the elementary to 
the highest, primary education being com- 
pulsory. 

7—To liquidate the compulsory system 
of Kolkhozes and to turn over all Kolkhoz 
lands to the people as their property—per- 
sonal, communal, and cooperative—accord- 
ing to their will, based upon the provisions 
to be laid down by the Constitutional As- 
sembly. 
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8—To liberate the workingmen, namely, 
to abolish once and forever all those re- 
strictions which control the freedom to move 
from one place to another, to liberate the 
unions from government’s police tutelage. 
In other words, to make them independent 
unions with the right to watch over the ex- 
ecution of the laws in defence of labor. 


9—To give full opportunity to private in- 
itiative in business and industry, with the 
exception of ithe mines, the natural ‘re- 
sources, the sources of natural power, transit 
highways, and those huge industrial enter- 
prises which have been created or rebuilt 
by the labor of the people, all of which shall 
be the property of the government. 


10—The government shall have the right 
to plan and direct the country’s industry, 
to watch over the swift provision of the 
people’s necessities of life, and to regulate 
foreign trade. 


11—To build up a foreign policy which is 
based on justice and right, securing Russia 
against any foreign attack, or from any in- 
tervention in the internal affairs of other 
countries. Active cooperation with other 
countries and international organizations in 
the prevention of war and the establishment 
of right in the interrelations of nations, to 
which end, not stopping, if necessary, even 
at the limitation of sovereignty rights. To 
develop economic and cultural cooperation 
among the nations with all possible means, 
and to establish friendly relations with 
neighboring countries. 


These basic propositions are but a tem- 
porary program to cover a transition period. 
The program clearly shows that the found- 
ers’ intention is to convert the present Bol- 
shevik Russia into a federated republic of 
free peoples in which all nations shall have 
equal rights. Such a program, although 
meant in the most liberal and democratic 
spirit, will scarcely satisfy, however, all the 
nations of Russia, and particularly the anti- 
Soviet organizations among them, because it 
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ignores the right to complete self-determina- 
tion of non-Russian races. It does not rec- | 


ognize their right not to join the confedera- 
tion, to secede, or to form their own inde- 
pendent republics. 


This, no doubt, is a major error which | 


should be corrected as soon as possible, It 
should not be forgotten that even the 
Communists have recognized, at least on 
paper, the right of nations to self-determin- 
ation. Stalin’s constitution, as known, rec- 
ognizes this right in a special article, al- 
though its practical execution has been rend- 
ered impossible. Apparently Russian nation- 
alism is so strong in anti-Soviet Russian 
elements that their leaders do not want, 
or do not dare to recognize the right of 
non-Russian nationalities to self determina- 
tion. This is to be greatly regretted because 


it may hamper perceptibly the full coopera- | 


tive effort of Russian and non-Russian na- 
tionalities against the Soviet tyranny. Bear 
in mind, too, that the Soviet dictatorship, 
contrary to the prevalent opinion, not only 
has failed to draw closer together, but has 
actually alienated the small nationalities of 
Russia from the great Russian nation. 

The reason for this animosity is not dif- 
ficult to guess. No matter how strongly anti- 
Soviet Russians believe that all the nation- 
alities of Russia are equally responsible for 
the establishment of that tyranny, the non- 
Russian nationalities in reality think dif- 
ferently. To them, the chief responsibility 
of the Bolshevik regime rests on the Russian 
nation. By the same token, the oppression 
of the Soviet dictatorship is regarded by 
them as the oppression of the Russian na- 
tion. This accounts for the diminished af- 
fection of these oppressed peoples toward 
the Russian people as compared with the 
Tsarist days. 

Under the present circumstances no po- 
litical clairvoyance is needed to say that, to 
non-Russian nationalities, to be liberated 
from the Bolshevik dictatorship is tanta- 
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mount to liberation from Russian tyranny. 


It cannot be gainsaid that, in the Bol- 
shevik revolution, as well as the preserva- 
tion of the Bolshevik tyranny, non-Russians 
have played, and still are playing, a great 
role. On the other hand, there can be no 
question that, were it mot for the 
Russian Red army, no permanent Soviet 
dictatorship would have had a foothold to- 
day in Armenia, Georgia, Azerbaijan, Uk- 
rania, the Trans-Caspian and Baltic coun- 
tries. 

The Kerensky-led drafters of the new 
anti-Soviet program have overlooked an- 
other circumstance. It is not likely that the 
Western democracies, chastened by the ex- 
ample of Germany, will be inclined to pre- 
serve present Russia in its expanded state. 
In all probability they will prefer a con- 
siderably contracted Russia which will be 
stripped of non-Russian nationalities. It is 
obvious that even a free democratic Russia 
wili no more inspire the West with confi- 
dence than does Germany today. A strong 
centralized government, either in Germany 
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or Russia, no matter how democratic or 
liberal, will always be looked upon by the 
West with great misgivings. 

It is safe to say that, in the opinion of 
the West, it would be far more desirable that 
the 16 republics of the Soviet Union were 
converted into independent states and, as 
such, entered the United Nations organiza- 
tion. As independent nations, they would of 
course be free to establish closer ties with 
one another in the fields of economics and 
culture. 


In this manner only will the Russian na- 
tion cease to become a scourge to smaller na- 
tions in particular, and mankind in general. 
Only this way will the Russian nation win 
the sincere friendship of smaller nations. 
Only this way will the East and the West 
feel mutually safe. Only this way will the 
United Nations be in a position to guarantee 
the independent existence of all nations, to 


promote their free and unfettered develop- 
ment, to bring about universal disarmament, 
and to inaugurate the era of a lasting peace. 











THE DEFENSE 
OF VAN 





(Part VII) 





By ONNIG MEKHITARIAN 
(Translated by Hrayr Baghdoian) 


Letters and Documents 


At the same time, Herr Spherie, the Di- 
rector of the German Orphanage, wrote Gov- 
ernor Jevdet the following letter concerning 
the beginning of the fighting: 


His Excellency Jevdet Bey, 
The Governor of the Province Of Van, 
Greatly Beloved Friend: 


After our interview with you last Sunday* 
we had the hope that burning questions be- 
tween the Armenians and the government 
could be arranged in such a manner as to 
be acceptable to both parties. Unfortunately 
that hope was not realized. To the contrary 
the question began to be solved in a formid- 
able fashion. Near six o’clock in the morn- 
ing of April seventh several women who had 
been molested in Gouroubash Village, came 
down through Shushantz Village to take 
refuge in the city. They were compelled to 
pass through the cordon of soldiers. A 
young woman who had been in our orphan- 
age, was subjected to a mad attack by the 
soldiers. This woman whose husband had 
served under the Turkish colors since the 
beginning of the war, saved herself by 





*See “The Prelude.” 


abandoning her donkey and baggage. Your 
soldiers began to fire their rifles and the | 
Armenians continued the firing. All this hap- | 
pened near our quarters where we could see 
it. We regret all these things very much. 
Last night a formidable fire was opened on 
our quarters from above. We were under 
great danger. Fortunately nothing happened. 
Yesterday some bullets penetrated our 
quarters. One of our teachers escaped death 
by an eyelash. 

Spherie** 


Two days later in answer to Signor Sbor- 
doni’s letter and over his head, Governor 
Jevdet declared to the Armenian population 
that he had determined to continue to the 
end his policy of extermination, and that his 
demands to surrender arms, and yield abso- 
lute obedience were final. This is the whole 
letter: : 


To Signor Sbordoni, 
The Italian Consul: 

Your answer caused me astonishment. I 
did not tell you that you had worked to gain 
time for the imsurgents. I said that the in- 
surgents, in order to take advantage of the 
good relations existing between us, showed 





**This letter was published in “Work,” June 24, 
No. 27-226. 
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themselves to be persecuted and expressed 
their willingness to surrender, and so gained 
three days. And in reality it happened so. 
Nevertheless, thank God, they did not suc- 
ceed in their plans. At my order my forces 
held all routes. Most of those insurgents, 
holding the ranges and the mountain passes 
and firing on our detachments, have been 
beaten and punished. I hope to put an end 
to the rioting here also shortly. 

Our gunners will not open fire until they 
see a gathering of armed men. They have 
been ordered thus and they will act accord- 
ingly. M. and Mme. Sanfort are in perfect 
safety and comfort at their home. The gov- 
ernment knows its duty. Your expression 
that an attack on them is contemplated de- 
serves only regret: J am obliged to continue 
my punitive measures until all surrender 
their arms and express absolute obedience. 

The government can not make any con- 
tract or treaty with the rioters. You can ap- 
preciate this of course. It is not acceptable 
to hoist flags on any buildings except those 
of the consulate. Inform your neighbors of 
this. 

I give my affection 
Jevdet 
April 13, 1331 (1915), Van. 


This correspondence was interrupted for 
a time; but it was resumed still more eag- 
erly by Jevdet on the seventeenth. Here is 
his third letter, addressed to Signor Sbor- 
doni: 


To Signor Sbordoni: 

I have received your letter wherein you 
congratulated the Sultan’s accession to the 
throne. I thank you. 


Our detachments, proceeding from Bitlis 
and Gargar, are punishing the insurgents 
who have been blocking the.roads, and are 
protecting and sheltering those peasants 
who express their submission. The detach- 
ments proceeding from Timar annihilated 
the rebels who were assembled in Diramer. 





Then our troops arrived at Aliur Village. 
The inhabitants of this and the surrounding 
villages obeyed the government; and there- 
fore they were protected on condition that 
they surrendered their young men for mil- 
itary service to prevent their wandering 
here and there and committing mischievous 
acts. The people of Avantz have shown com- 
plete obedience, find all kinds of favors and 
facilities extended them by the government. 
Our forces, coming from Arjak and Sarah, 
are punishing those foolish rebels who are 
intrenched on the roads and are trying to 
impede their arrival. The insurgents who are 
intrenched around Darwan and Goghbantz, 
will receive their due punishment today. 


A majority of the rioters in the Old City 
have been overwhelmed today. I have 
learned that most of them had assembled 
there from the surrounding villages. Those 
who have fortified the church, the prelacy, 
and several houses right under the Citadel, 
will be disposed of today or tomorrow. These 
traitors who have been repeatedly warned, 
did not surrender their families and, saying 
that the Russians will be here in a few days, 
publicly announced that they have begun 
the riots with the intention of aiding the 
enemy. Naturally all of them will receive 
their deserved punishment. 


The statement that a shell has struck the 
American church is a falsehood fabricated 
by the American missionaries themselves in 
order to help the rioters in every way. I 
regret to say that I have no doubts about 
this. 

You see that these rioters, who are at- 
tempting to invade the Moslem quarter, have 
been fired upon from Arark and Sahag Bey’s 
house. Meanwhile we are bound to attempt 
a general attack upon these criminals who 
are rioting to facilitate the operations of the 
enemy and are delaying their declaration of 
submission in anticipation of the arrival of 
the Russians. When we begin our general 
attack, we will open fire on all quarters 
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which have been fortified, whether they be 
American or German orphanages. We will 
endeavor to conquer and to punish them. 
With the aid of God we will put an end to 
this question. 


A large quantity of arms and grenades 
have been captured in Diyarbekir. The 
people have been obedient to the govern- 
ment and have pointed out the revolution- 
ists. These notorious villians have been im- 
prisoned and the problem has been solved 
peacefully. 


But the people of Van are struggling with 
all their might to realize the aspirations of 
the revolutionaries and especially those of 
the Russians. Consequently all of them will 
receive their just punishments. 

Naturally we all regret to see the spectacle 
of bodies being blown to pieces by the 
shells falling on the Old City. But the gov- 
ernmert (which sees that its existence is 
threatened) and its loyal people are obliged 
to fight to the end as long as the rebels do 
not surrender and express complete sub- 
mission. 


At this moment it is reported from the 
Aikestan Guardhouse that immediately after 
an Ottoman fiag was hoisted on a house op- 
posite Nalbandian’s, the entire house was 
set on fire. I conclude that the people living 
there desired to show their obedience, and 
that as soon as the rebels became aware of 
it they burned that residence. If the case is 
as I think it is, there is no hope of peace. 


I had written that Herr Algardine should 
come out and come here if possible. I did 
not receive an answer. The house where he 
is staying is dangerous because so many 
rioters are gathered there. Do me the favor 
of telling him not to stay there. If he finds 
it impossible to cross over here, let him 
stay with you. 


The Governor of the Province 
Jevdet 
April 17, 1331 (1915) 





Signor Sbordoni answered this letter with 
the following which needs no further inter- 
pretation: 


Eminent Sir: 


I have the honor to confirm receipt of 
your letter. I deemed it profitable to com- 
municate its contents to several persons, 

It is understood from Your Excellency’s 
letter that the peaceful part of the Armenian 
population is enjoying the protection and 
the goodwill of the government. Unfortun- 
ately the news we are getting tell about 
atrocities perpetrated on noncombatants in 
the villages. These news have completely 
destroyed the faith of the Armenian people 
in the government forcing them to the con- 
viction that the latter is carrying out a gen- 
eral plan of extermination. This conviction 
has forced them to cling even more strongly 
to the idea of self-defense by arms. 

As to the question of shells striking the 
American church, I must add that I had 
considered it my duty to investigate and con- 
firm it personally, and I have found that 
the Americans have been telling the truth. 
Your Excellency may be assured that they 
are maintaining absolute neutrality. 


Vice-Consul of Italy in Van 
J. Sbordoni 
Van; May 3, 1915. 


P.S.—I beg you to give some information 
about Miss Melaren, so that I may com- 
municate it to her colleagues. I beg you 
also to give orders not to fire bullets or 
shells in the direction of the American 
quarters. 


js." 





**The correspondence between Governor Jevdet 
and our  Vice-Prelate Yeznik Nerkararian 
concerning the battles of the Old City do not form 
a part of this thesis. We warmly recommend the 
reader to read Mr. Gasoyan’s work entitled “The 
Defense of the Old City of Van,” published in 
the Hairenik Monthly, 1928-1929. 
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DEFENSE OF VAN 


The Third Ten Days and The Victorious 
Conclusion 
(Apri 26 To May 5) 

After occupying Shushantz and Varak, 
the Turks concentrated their forces against 
Aikestan and the Old City, and tried to 
crush the defenders of Van with a decisive 
blow. They tried to deliver this on the 
twenty-eight of April. On the twenty-sixth 
and the twenty-seventh only the usual dis- 
tribution of forces, rifle-fire, and terroristic 
artillery fire obtained. 

On the night of the twenty-sixth, they 
made their organized attacks upon our po- 
sitions at Urbath Canal and Taza-Kiahrez, 
with the intention of pressing them into the 
interior wards of Aikestan and closing up 
the military cordon. Our warriors resisted 
valorously and during the stubborn fighting 
yielded not a span of ground to the Turks. 

Toward nightfall on the same day the 
Turks shelled Sahag Bey’s, Tovmaghian’s, 
Siunatchian’s and Tutlughian’s blockhouses 
but without achieving any success; they lost 
a gunner, an officer, and a policeman who 
tried to recover the officer’s body. 


The Turks also had men killed near 
Tovmaghian’s, Zrundatzian’s and Mrotian’s 
positions, as well as about ten men killed 
and wounded near Urbath Canal and Taza- 
Kiahrez. 

The Intelligence Council of the Ararch 
Sector wrote concerning battles of the same 
day: 

“The enemy made a futile bombardment 
of our positions from the direction of Klor 
Dar. In the fighting that took place, the en- 
emy suffered important losses near our po- 
sitions at Klor Dar, Peotigian’s and Salk- 
hian’s. 

“An hour ago the Turks brought refugee 
women and children from Hayotz Tzor and 
Artamet, and sent them to our lines from 
Ararch.” 

On April second fighting broke out on the 
Ararch Sector. Two Turkish cannon mer- 
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cilessly bombarded our positions on the 
southern front and especially Sarkis of Di- 
her’s position. This blockhouse, which 
absorbed twenty or thirty shells, was mostly 
destroyed and no longer tenable or worth 
holding; but our warriors determined to 
cede not even the ashes of the blockhouse 
to the enemy and to keep on fighting in the 
ruins. Maddened by this bold resistance, the 
Turks attacked boldly, and tried to rush and 
capture our warriors alive. But that was not 
an easy thing to do. Our boys crouched 
among the ruins, put up a stubborn fight, 
causing the enemy important losses. Curs- 
ing, the Turks returned, not daring even to 
carry back their dead. As soon as darkness 
set in our men began to rebuild the block- 
house. 

The same day brief encounters took place 
at Pinian’s and the Dardanelle positions 
both of the Arach Sector, where several 
Turks were killed. 

In Aikestan the battles were revived with 
mad intensity for ‘the last time on the 
twenty-eighth. For the last time the Turks 
brought to play their entire strength. 

Emplacing four guns on the heights of 
Toprak Kaleh early in the morning, the 
Turks bombarded our positions at Taza- 
Kiahrez and Hainkuz without a moment’s 
pause. No rampart could withstand this hail 
and fire. One by one, before noonday our po- 
sitions at Der Katchadurian’s, Shirohian’s, 
Zanthikian’s, Shekoian’s and Dabagh 
Khero’s were destroyed. Encouraged by this 
result, the Turks first of all made a frantic 
attack on Zanthikian’s, where few stones re- 
mained on each other. Our warriors were 
confronted with the question, “to be, or not 
to be?” It was such a fateful moment that 
it seemed as if the fate of all Aikestan and 
not merely of an important section of it 
were in the balance. 

This time the Turks rushed our men with 
stunning speed and ‘boldness. After the 
shells, the machine-gun and the rifle-fire, 
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the bayonets of bravely attacking Turkish 
soldiers gleamed before our positions. For 
a while it seemed that everything was lost 
and that the enemy would trample over the 
bodies of our warriors and surge into the 
heart of Aikestan. But our men did not know 
how to be beaten. They thought that they 
had “spared cartridges” enough and fought 
on the defensive heretofore; they felt that 
every passing moment might decide the fate 
of their own precious lives and of all Aikes- 
tan, which had taken sanctuary behind their 
mighty arms. 

Now like one man, and more by instinct 
than by any plan, our warriors also leaped 
out of ash-heaps and stone-piles and took 
their bold stand against the enemy’s bullets 
and bayonets. There was not even time to 
fire their rifles; they were forced to fight 
with their Mauser pistols. Grenades fol- 
lowed the pistols with saving speed. Some of 
their pistols jammed; and others of our 
soldiers from Vozmeh fought with stones 
and the butts of their rifles. 

Men were mowed down from both sides, 
but still neither wished to give way. The 
peerless braves Grigor Bulgarian and Kaid- 
zak Arakel came on the scene; the first 
brought his inexhaustible supply of grenades 
and the second his deadly markmanship and 
his leonine boldness. The fate of the battle 
was changed entirely. 

The Turkish attackers were already under 
fire from four directions. A fresh detach- 
ment, coming to their aid from behind, lost 
its head and did not dare to enter the sea 
of blood, while a number of our positions 
had concentrated their fire on the Turks who 
were entering our positions and fighting 
hand to hand with our men. The contest 
ended. The two hundred Turkish soldiers 
left twenty-five dead and an equal number 
of their wounded before our positions and 
barely saved. their own lives by limping 
away. The battle also cost our men dearly. 
Two men-at-arms from Vozmeh were dead. 
Two other warriors had also been killed; 


one a native of Van, and the other from 
the province. Four more men had also been 
more or less wounded, but the victory had 
been gained, again not a single foot of our 
ground had been lost. 


* # * 


At the same moment the Turks had 
opened a fierce bombardment on Merod- 
jan’s and its neighboring positions. After 
the shells had done their damage some 
hundred-and-fifty Kurds and Turkish 
soldiers rushed forward and got within fifty 
paces of Merodian’s position. Again it was 
a battle to the death. The enemy were not 
discouraged by the firing of our men. To the 
contrary they rushed forward jamming 
right into the forefront of our positions, 
Again there was nothing to do but to scorn 
death and rush out to deal death and to re- 
ceive it. The Mauser pistols and the hand 
grenades again performed their miracles and 
the hour’s battle ended with the flight of 
the Turks, after ten of them had been killed 
or wounded. We lost two engineers and one 
rifleman. 

On the twenty-eighth nearly all our posi- 
tions on the Ararch Sector were subjected to 
unhindered bombardment. Two positions 
alone stopped more than eighty shells. On 
this sector the Turks made a left-handed at- 
tempt, but met a uniformly strong resistance 
and gave way. At intervals Sahag Bey’s, 
Tovmaghian’s, and Siunetjian’s were bom- 
barded; two of our men were killed and 
three wounded. 

The Turks made a more audacious at- 
tack on Aghanikian’s position. During the 
day, two hundred and fifty shells fell on 
Aghanikian’s and the surrounding positions. 
The blockhouse was destroyed, but our en- 
gineers dug trenches and put up earthen 
ramparts, behind which our warriors took 
cover and continued fighting until the night 
fell. In this position Sahak-of-Mandan 
fought fearlessly. His. deadly aim brought 
down three gendarmes. That night the man- 
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at-arms who thirsted for the blood of the 
enemy, wanted to see his victims at any 
price, and in spite of vigorous Turkish firing 
he went forward and reached the bodies, 
seized their rifles and ammunition-belts and 
returned safely to his comrades. Encour- 
aged by Sahak’s boldness, a native boy- 
soldier went out from Der Khatchadurian’s 
nearby position, rushed against the Turkish 
fire, and returned with a dead Turk’s rifle 
and ammunition belt. “Didn’t we lack rifles 
amunition?” 

Nalband Mino’s and Vizviz were also 
bombarded but not attacked. During the 
night, these warriors chased the Turks out 
of the positions across no-man’s land and 
occupied them for an hour. They killed a 
Circassian and captured his rifle and am- 
munition. 

The fighting continued into the night of 
the twenty-eighth. The Turkish positions 
on the north and the west of Shan Ward 
opened fierce rifle-fire on our positions. At 
nine o’clock at night, our men succeeded in 
demolishing the walls of the Turkish block- 
house and rushing in without warning cap- 
tured several rifles and pieces of equipment. 

The same night, some of our soldiers who 
rushed another Turkish position, killed a 
Turkish soldier who was dressed as an Ar- 
menian woman. 

The whole night through, all our positions 
were subjected to merciless rifle-fire. 

The battle of the twenty-eighth of April 
drew to a close with heavy losses on both 
sides; the numbers of the Turkish dead and 
wounded was more than a hundred; our 
losses were not any less. At no other time 
had our blockhouses been so heavily dam- 
aged. There was nothing to do but to put 
engineers to work again by the hundred to 
rebuild the ruins. At any rate, on this day 
as on all others our warriors emerged hon- 
orably from the fighting and ceded not a 
span of ground to the enemy. 

This general offensive, which seemed to 
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have been intended to be decisive, gave Aram 
and the Military Council the impression 
that either the Turks-had borne heavy de- 
feats on the Russian front and this was their 
last desperate rage, or, as Jevdet said in his 
last letter, they had really received fresh 
reinforcements and had determined to crush 
our resistance once and for all. These doubts 
were given more basis when the Turks 
showered a deafening fire on all our posi- 
tions that night. 


The next day, however, a strange and un- 
precedented quiet spread over all Aikestan. 
The Turks were plainly making not a single 
movement. The roar of shells that were be- 
ing fired on the Old City could be heard 
only as a low rumble. 


On the twenty-ninth, numerous Armen- 
ian peasant women came to our lines without 
molestation from the Turkish ward called 
Shamirami Tak as well as from opposite 
our Arark Sector, bringing simply astound- 
ing news. 

“TI have been among the Turks for fifteen 
days,” a woman from Aliur Village in Ti- 
mar said. “Everyone who could, ran away 
from my village; the other men folk were 
killed mercilessly. The Turkish militiamen 
rounded up the women and children and 
brought them to the city. Some of our peo- 
ple disappeared; they were probably killed. 
A small number of young and pretty women 
were shared out among the Turks. The 
children and the old people were sent in 
groups towards the Armenians in the Old 
City and in Aikestan. ‘Leave them together 
and they'll starve the sooner like dogs,’ the 
Turkish soldiers said. A Turk chose me and 
took me to his house. For fifteen days I 
have worked for him, cultivating the garden, 
gleaning, milking cows, and carrying water. 
They would not let me go far from them. 
This morning I was working as usual when 
I saw that a great panic struck the Turkish 
family. The son came home and began to 
beat his head with his fists, saying: ‘Giaour 
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Moskof gelejek’ (the infidel Russians are 
coming). The children also began to cry, to 
lament, and to tear their hair. I hid among 
the bushes in the garden and did not dare to 
come near them for fear that they might kill 
me in their madness. A little later I saw that 
the same cries and panic began in the neigh- 
boring house too. I saw that all of them had 
lost their heads; the mistress of the house I 
was in, began to put up rations, and the 
father and son began to make packs. The 
same thing was being done in the neighbor- 
ing houses too. I guessed that the Turks 
were running away. I could plainly hear 
them talking desperately and telling how 
the Russians were coming from three differ- 
ent ways—Bayazid, Sarai, and Bashkaleh,— 
how the Turkish troops were defeated and 
were running away, and how our own 
‘fedayis’ Andranik and Suren (Dro) were 
slaughtering the Turkish soldiers standing 
in their way, and would soon be in Van. 

“Having heard and seen all this, I ran 
away. On the way I saw caravans of Kurds 
who were coming from Enteh”—pointing in 
the direction of Khoshab in the east—“and 
I was very much afraid that they would kill 
me. But there must surely be a God since 
they did not do anything to me. They didn’t 
notice that I was an Armenian.”* 

Other peasant women told the same story 
with slight variations. 

The Nestorian women who came from 
Ermantz and Toni, brought more complete 
and definite information. Without them- 
selves being surprised at it, they told how a 
panic had struck the Kurds of that region 
four or five days ago. Nearly every day 
Kurdish baggage caravans carrying women, 
children, and household effects, came down 
to Van from Khoshab. There were almost no 
fighting men among them. These Nestorian 
women had by chance overheard the Kurds 





*T took down this woman’s story on the same 
day (April 29) in the Military Council’s office. 


saying that the Russians, led by Armenian 
volunteers, were “coming to aid Aram Pa- 
sha!” 

The women and few men who had run 
away for Arjak confirmed the same story. 
They had seen armed and unarmed Kurds 
running away as if they had been taken by 
surprise. They had also heard cannon. 

The successive reports, sent to the Staff 
from our front, spread more light on these 
bits of information; the Turks were not only 
absolutely quiet that day but had ignored 
several challenges to combat. The reports in- 
ferred that the Turkish positions were par- 
tially deserted. Dardanel reported that 
Kurdish caravans were coming down un- 
hindered from the heights of Kurupash, to 
rest for a while before Haji Bekir Armory, 
and then to continue their journey to Sham- 
iram Tak. 

Standing on a roof or on one of our higher 
positions, one could make out through field 
glasses a gigantic black mass moving toward 
Artamet. 

All this inspired everyone to believe that 
the Turks were really retreating in panic. 
In order to get information on which a posi- 
tive conclusion could be based, the Staff 
sent out the following announcement to its 
warriors: 

“Comrades: 

“We have learned from various sources 
that there is a panic among the Turks and 
they are deserting their positions. Now while 
most of you stand fast in each position, one 
or two of you must go forward to learn 
whether the information we have received is 
correct or if the enemy is preparing a trap.” 

MILITARY COUNCIL 
April 29. 


The scouting parties that went out at 
night from a number of our central positions 
discovered that the Turkish front was now 
being held by comparatively few soldiers, 
but that not a single position had been de- 
serted. To the contrary the Turks opened a 
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ferocious fire in answer to the scouting; and 
our men did not succeed in taking a single 
position. ; 

The result of the scouting attempted by 
Nalbandian’s party was especially sugges- 
tive: 

“Yesterday we had been commanded to 
study the enemy’s positions. In order not to 
have anyone of our soldiers killed uselessly, 
we played a trick on the Turks. Tying a tin 
can full of fire to a dog’s tail, we let him go 
down from Khatch Street; then shouting 
‘hurrah’ and ‘forward’ and firing pistols and 
shotguns, we made all the noise we could. 
Surprised and thinking that we were really 
attacking, the enemy began an intense fire 
and in a quarter of an hour expended more 
than five hundred rounds. From the volume 
of fire we knew plainly that there were not 
as many soldiers as before in the trenches. 
The reports came mostly from quite a dis- 
tance in the rear, while no more than ten 
arms were fired in the position directly op- 
posite us.” 


In return for our scouting the Turks made 
a vicious attack on our position in The 
Hotel in Khatch Street Sector on the night 
of the thirtieth. By coincidence our warriors 
had also gotten ready to go out scouting. 
Both sides ran into each other unexpectedly. 
After a brief battle, the Turks ran away 
taking their aggressive plans with them. 
None of our men was injured. 


Nothing important happened on May first 
and second if we don’t take‘into account the 
merciless and furious bombardment of all 
our positions — especially Arark —- as well 
as the American and German Quarters 
where women and children were killed. But 
the Defense of Van lost one of its brave 
sons. While going through Shahbenterian’s 
trench system, Kash-the-Nestorian who had 
fought with unexampled boldness all through 
the siege, was shot through the head. He 
was Shirin Hakopian’s bravest comrade-in- 
arms and his right arm in the battles of Shu- 
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shantz. By command of the Military Council, 
he was buried with military honors in Nora- 


shen Cemetery. 
ees 


The Military Front Of Aikestan 

After the fierce Turkish offensive of April 
twenty-eighth, Aram and the Staff set out to 
compile statistics of the positions, companies, 
soldiers, officers, and especially of the 
amount of war material. 

In order to gather the statistics rapidly 
and to ensure their accuracy, Aram himself 
took charge of the supervision of the work 
and personally visited numerous trenches. 
Fortunately the thirtieth was a compara- 
tively peaceful day and made it really pos- 
sible to obtain accurate and detailed infor- 
mation. The results showed a tragic picture. 
A city of nearly seventy thousand population 
was dependent for protection on one thous- 
and and fifty-three soldiers in all; and 
against a dozen Turkish cannon, and more 
than ten thousand rifles it had in all five 
hundred and five rifles and five hundred and 
forty-five pistols. The state of the ammuni- 
tion supply was even more tragic: seventy- 
four thousand eight hundred and thirty-four 
rifle cartridges and thirty-nine thousand 
eighty-nine pistol cartridges! So little am- 
munition was to protect seventy thousand 
people! Protect it perhaps for months and to 
fight daily against attacking parties that 
shouted their frenzy — against their cannon 
and rifle fire! 

May third was to be the last day of the 
DEFENSE OF VAN — the last victorious 
day of the supreme contest — and also the 
last day of Turkish fury. 

Early in the morning an unprecedented 
bombardment began from all the Turkish 
positions. Twelve cannon roared in unison 
firing shells in all directions. The American 
Building alone was hit by twenty-six shells 
in a few hours. The shells were particularly 
terrorizing in the comparatively peaceful 
central wards of Aikestan. More than thirty 
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people (mostly noncombatant men, women, 
and children) were killed or seriously 
wounded by the shells alone. 

The wave of fright that spread over the 
noncombatants did not at all affect our war- 
riors. On the contrary, the men in some posi- 
tions vainly petitioned the Staff for permis- 
sion to attack. 

At five o’clock while he was attending the 
session of the Federation’s Central Com- 
mittee, Aram received a note from the sec- 
tor-commanders of the Hainkuzes, saying 
that the only means of beating the enemy 
was to attack. They did not at all doubt that 
the Turks would run away today. 

Aram hesitated to give an answer either 
way and thought it best for Gregor Bul- 
garian and himself to go there personally. 
Just then a second runner came with the 
news that Melikseth, Misak, and Tchoban- 
ian had already attacked. At the same mo- 
ment a runner came from the Dardanel to 
announce that Aless and his comrades were 
ready to capture Haji Bekir Armory. 

Sector-commander Panos Jamgotchian 
hurriedly left the meeting also to go to his 
own sector (Shak Bey, Khatch Street) to 
attempt an attack in his turn. 

Aram and Bulgarian had gone but a short 
distance when they met more runners who 
announced that the boys who had attacked 
from the Hainkuzes were engaged in serious 
combat with the Turks. The sound of ter- 
rific small arms fire came from there! 

Aram and Bulgarian hurried. But imme- 
diately after they passed the Big Kendirchi 
they heard the first mighty shout of deliver- 
ance: 

“THE TURKS HAVE FLED!” 

It was not a human cry but a heavenly 
song such as had never yet been heard nor 
composed by any musical genius that burst 
from thousands of hearts. 

Another shout of inconceivable joy 
came from the front from all the houses 
from every window and each heart! 

After suffering, struggling, and making 
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sacrifices, the people of Van themselves in a 
heavenly intoxication gloried in their cour- 
age and their victory! 

Still that was the first happy ray of vic- 
tory. 

Toprak Kaleh Armory where the Turkish 
cannon had roared for thirty days, was now 
throwing a red and lurid light on the victori- 
ous brows of the warriors of the Hainkuzes 
and all the Armenian people of Aikestan! 


Melikseth, Einatian, Misak, and Zabarian 
had gotten there with a squad of braves 
and in half an hour had broken the resist- 
ance of the Turkish guards. They had set 
fire to the huge armory as soon as they had 
captured it. Their attack had been so swift 
that the Turks had been forced to abandon 
two cannon. 


Our warriors had not stayed their ad- 
vance there.. Like tigers, they had pursued 
the enemy to the heights of Zimzim Maghara 
where a small guardhouse kept watch over 
Aikestan and all its exits and entrances. Our 
warriors desired to reach that small fort and 
make of it a torch of victory for embattled 
Aikestan and the Old City. 


On these heights the enemy again vainly 
attempted to resist to the death. But our 
warriors, drunken with the madness of at- 
tack and of victory, no longer spared either 
cartridges or shielded lives. They captured 
the guardhouse within a quarter of an hour. 

Now our warriors had placed their mighty 
foot on the breast of the Turk. They had 
captured two cannon and burned the armory 
in the valley of the Hainkuzes. Now it was 
the turn of this guardhouse, on these 
heights, to be burned. Its flames were to il- 
luminate Aikestan and its fiery tongues were 
to carry from heart to heart the news of the 
victory of Van! A slight flame — a little 
smoke — and the consuming fire had begun 
to burn in the guardhouse. Its red flames 
were the symbols of the first complete vic- 
tory of our warriors and of the final defeat 
of the enemy! 
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DEFENSE 


Yonder, Haji Bekir Armory, the second 
stronghold of oppression, was still standing 
with a strangle-hold on Aikestan’s throat 
and was showering shells madly and at ran- 
dom in the twilight! Alex Barsamian, Lorto, 
the Khranians, and twenty or thirty war- 
riors had left their position, advanced 
several hundred meters, and stopped. Alex, 
the cunning and cautious old man-at-arms, 
could see no sense in having men killed 
uselessly. “No difference,” thought he. 
“We'll capture it tonight!” Several hours 
later in the profound darkness Alex had his 
cat-footed men surround the giant armory, 
and after a small brush with the Turks 
captured it without a serious injury to his 
men. 


They also captured two heavy cannon, 
countless shells, rifles, ammunition, and 
equipment. They killed some ten Turkish 
guards. Then after cleaning out the entire 
armory they set it on fire. 


The warriors in the Old City had seen 
the burning of the armories at Toprak Kaleh 
and were excitedly waiting for the flames to 
arise from Haji Bekir. Only after this did 
they scale the heights of the historic citadel to 
raise the Armenian flag of victory and lib- 
erty! 


A third party from Arark Sector scouted 
a number of Turkish trenches, then attacked 
and captured them. Many Turkish guards, 
unable to run away or to resist, surrendered 
to our warriors! 


At Khatch Street were grouped the best 
of our fighters — Panos, Jamgotchian,Nish- 
on Jamakordzian, Dayi, Israelian and 
about fifty more warriors among whom there 
were intellectuals and non-combatants. Suc- 
cessively four positions had been abandoned 
by the Turks. There was not a sign of life 
evident. Only a still warm corpse. Our men 
continued their ghostlike scouting up to 
Tchidetchian’s house where the great crimi- 
nal of Van—Jevdet—lived directly opposite 
the Turkish police-station. It was necessary 
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for them either to take up positions before 
these buildings and wait for the dawn, or to 
rush the police-station and then Jevdet’s 
huge lair in its turn. 

Drunk with the madness of victory, our 
warriors rushed forward, cheering and firing 
furiously! But the Turkish sun had already 
set. The joyous charge of our men was met 
by a timid smattering of single shots. Sud- 
denly just as our men were entering the po- 
lice-station a swell of firing burst out from 
the houses right next to it. Keeping their 
heads, our warriors refused to desert the 
police-station. To the contrary they speedily 
made the rounds of all the. rooms, finding 
several poor devils of aged policemen stand- 
ing here and there with loaded rifles but too 
petrified by fear to fire. The food had not 
yet cooled on the desk in the police-chief’s 
room and the samovar was still boiling. A 
hat had been dropped here, a coat there. 
The telephone was in its place and still ring- 
ing. 

Outside in the street both sides kept up 
the shooting. Then slowly the reports of the 
Turkish arms drew further and further away 
to die down in the Old City under the ram- 
parts of the citadel. 


“Did Jevdet run away?” called one of our 
boys. 

“Jevdet ran away a long time ago,” an- 
swered a voice from Tchidetchian’s court- 
yard. “Why were you so late? He ran away 
hardly an hour ago!” It was the voice of an 
Armenian field worker who had been work- 
ing for Tchidetchian. He opened the door. 
Tight lipped, our warriors rushed in with un- 
inhibited vengefulness tearing at their hearts. 
But instead of rightfully avenging Vramian 
and Ishkhan, they only found a last lying 
and threatening note left by Jevdet. It was 
addressed to the Italian consul at Van: 


“Dear Signor Sbordoni:” 


“I am leaving the city because of military 
necessity. The executive of a country which 
is in turmoil deserves truly to be pitied. And 
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pity for children who were in our way pre- 
vented our making night attacks. The Rus- 
sians took advantage of the situation. May 
God bring ill fortune to the traitorous Dash- 
naks. Naturally after the enemy enters the 
country there will be continuous fighting. 
Greetings to Herr Algardine and all friends; 
respects to the ladies. 


Governor Jevdet. 
May 3, 1915. 


The blood-thirsty governor “had left the 
city because of military necessity.” The 
night of May third the Armenian population 
of Van breathed the life-giving air of Liberty 
for the first time after hundreds of years of 
slavery. 


The night of May third! The pen can not 
give even a distant and pale picture of its 
flaming beauty. 


A genius among artists should have been 
there to paint the burning of the lairs of 
Turkish oppression the flames and the 
blood-colored clouds of smoke. A musical 
genius was sorely needed there to harmonize 
the strange and endless cries of joy uttered 
at once by sixty thousand throats. A student 
of psychology should have been there to 
feel the trembling of thousands of spirits, to 
portray the facial lightnings of the mob of 
thousands who were beyond self-control and 
bursting with the passions of vengefulness 
and mercy, hatred and love, savagery and 
nobleness, beastliness and angelic goodness. 
If only a giant moving picture camera had 
been there to take even a few fleeting shots 
of the endlessly stampeding, storming, gigan- 
tic mob whose component members were 
embracing each other and actually celebrat- 
ing their resurrection! 





Before dawn our men occupied all the 
Turkish positions, searched all the houses, 
and set fire to all important positions. At 
dawn the flanks of our lines reached Shami- 
ram Tak and the distant suburbs. Our center 
had entered Haikavank and charged toward 


the ramparts of the historic citadel, and the 
Tabriz Gate beyond which lay the heroic 7 
Old City. 

The heroes of the Old City, after passing 7 
the night in anxiety also took over and 
burned the Turkish positions in the morning 7 
until they met the warriors and the torren- [ 


tial mob from Aikestan. Their fraternal em- [7 


braces embodied a salutation of struggle and 
victory, of suffering and happiness. 

The loving cup of victory was being 
drained from lip to lip! 

The heroes of Kaghakamech, the Old § 
City! There were oniy about twenty of § 
them! Haik Kosoyan, a real leader; Haro, | 
chosen by nature to be a warrior; Sargis 
Shahinian, a merchant’s son but a revolu- 
tionary in his entire makeup and an explo- 
sive force; Mihrdat Mirzakhanian who was 
all gentelness and good humor ordinarily, 
but reckless and cruel during battle; Armen- 
ak Mirzakhanian, a practical and positive 
type, who was however self-effacing and 
self-sacrificing in combat; David Sargisan 
who had a decisive and fierce nature, and 
was Haro’s inseparable comrade; Mihran 
Toromanian, farsighted, pleasant, liked by 
all; Father Daniel, a clergyman who had 
been born only to be among the crowd and 
to play with arms. 

This was the entire membership of the 
Dashnak Committee of the Old City which 
managed and put to work some ten warriors, 
and struggling heroically for all of thirty 
days, defeated the enemy shamefully. 

Beyond, other braves who had already 
climbed up the heights of the citadel, were 
destroying everything before them that re- 
minded them of the enemy. They captured 
many abandoned rifles, much ammunition, 
and several cannon of assorted sizes and 
ages. 

But there was more than that. The sym- 
bol of our battle-won freedom floated over 
the highest point of the ramparts in the 
place of the Turkish flag! After hundreds of 
years of slavery the ramparts of Van were 
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DEFENSE 


smiling under the bright rays of the sun for 
the first time! Instead of an ugly crescent 
they were upholding a flag which was the 
symbol of the seas of blood our race had 
shed, and of the free revolutionary spirit it 
possessed. 

Under the walls of the citadel spread the 
most disgusting lair of Turkish tyranny— 
the jail. There during the course of the years 
Armenians of all classes and ages had cried 
out their hearts and given up the ghost. Its 
walls had enclosed and its chains had fet- 
tered the warriors of our struggle for free- 
dom — hundreds of native braves and also 
some of the peerless leaders of our libera- 
tion: Vardges, Aram, Grigor Bulgarian, and 
many others. 

The warriors and the mob from Aikestan 
surged toward the prison. Many of their 
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beloved leaders had been committed there 
shortly before the siege. Among these were 
nearly all the members of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Hunchakian Party of Van— 
Artashes Solakian, Abraham Brudian, Aso, 
Karapet Canthoian, Haik Eremishian—who 
were teachers and intellectuals of Van. 

Our people of the Old City knew, though 
those of Aikestan did not, that at the very 
first days of the siege the criminal Turkish 
government had set free all the Moslem 
criminal prisoners, armed them, and let them 
loose at our barricades. Toward the close of 
the siege it had brought out all the Armen- 
ian prisoners in chains, and had them mur- 
dered with swords and axes. 

Finding the prison empty, the mob turned 
back toward the Turkish wards and looted 
everything that belonged to the Turks. 


OF VAN 


(To Be Concluded) 
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A digest of recent happenings among 
the Armenian settlements in diaspora 


Egypt 


The unfortunate disruption of the 
thitherto tranquil Armenian community of 
Egypt touched off by the controversy cen- 
tering on May 28 (Armenian Independence 
Day) and November 29 (the date of Ar- 
menia’s sovietization) which was reported 
in our preceding issue has had its adverse 
repercussions in Egypt’s governmental cir- 
cles. To prevent further serious complica- 
tions in the Armenian community, by a spec- 
ial edict the government ordered the post- 
ponement of the Diocesan elections which 
were to have taken place last February un- 
til next year. 

According to the Armenian Church con- 
stitution, diocesan elections are held each 
four years for the purpose of electing a leg- 
islative and administrative body called 
“Yerespokhanakan Joghov’—Representa- 
tive Assembly, or National Assembly, which 
directs and governs the ecclesiastical affairs 
of the particular diocese. 


The anti-Dashnak (Anti-Armenian Revo- 
lutionary Federation) faction, before the 
ministerial edict postponing the elections, 
had put in a demand that those who were 
registered for repatriation to Armenia 
should participate in the elections before 
their departure. Naturally, it was pointed 
out to these that those who were ready to 
leave had ceased to be a part of the com- 
munity any longer and that their voting in 
the election was absurd. As a result of the 
incident, the anti-Dashnak factions, no 


doubt inspired by orders from above, have 
proclaimed a united front against the Ar- 
menian Revolutionary Federation, thus 
further disturbing the life of the community, 
The chief instigators of this united front are 
said to have been the Ramgavars. 


The anniversary of May 28, Armenia’s in- | 
dependence day, was celebrated with un- | 


precedented enthusiasm in Cairo and Alex- 
andria. Memorial mass was held in all the 
churches, the schools were closed in homage 
of the occasion, and congratulations were 
extended to Prelate Mampre Siroonian. This 
resounding rally is regarded as the answer 
of the anti-communist elements to the pro- 
Soviet factions which some months before 
had done their utmost to introduce Novem- 
ber 29, the day of Armenia’s enslavement 
by the Soviet, in the Armenian church cal- 
endar. 


France 





Despite its repeated discomfitures in its ef- 
forts to discredit and destroy the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation, the so-called 
United front consisting of pro-Soviet ele- 
ments—the Progressives (communists), the 
Ramgavars (fellow-travelers), and Hun- 
chaks (hundred percent Marxists), is said 
to be stubbornly dragging its dying corpse. 
This clique met with its first setback as 
early as 1946 when the French government, 
despite their vicious campaign of slanders 
and betrayals, publicly recognized the Dash- 
nak organization as a legal organization, free 
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to disseminate its ideals. The proclamation 
appeared in the government’s official organ. 

The defunct “National Front” thereafter 
did its utmost to discredit the Dashnak or- 
ganization, but in the end itself was liqui- 
dated by the government. Its official organ, 
“Joghovourt” (The People) was closed by 
the government; notwithstanding it, its edi- 
tor has started a new paper under his name 
to continue the futile crusade against the 
Dashnaks. 


frag 


As everywhere else, here too the Armen- 
ian communists are highly active. “Koya- 
mard”, Armenian language newspaper of 
Bagdad, states that in January the Military 
Court of Iraq severely punished six misled 
Armenian youths who took part in a com- 
munist demonstration. The accused are: An- 
dranik Petrosian (sentenced to five years of 
hard labor), Andranik Kheorbian (three 
years), Stepan Kheorbekian (three years), 
Aram Kadoyan (three years), Andranik 
Ohanian (two years), and Karapet Akhik- 
ian (two years). 


Turkey 


The Patriarchal Crisis 

Ever since the passing of Patriarch Naro- 
yan, the Armenian community of Istanbul 
has been a stormy petrel over the succes- 
sion. Pending the election of a Patriarch, the 
office of Acting-Patriarch (Locum Tenens) 
was taken over by an unscrupulous ecclesi- 
astical called Archbishop Gevorg Aslanian 
who has proved a veritable scourge of the 
people. This unworthy churchman is accused 
of high-handed manners in running his 
office and of having appropriated huge sums 
of church money and confiscating precious 
manuscripts and articles despite the pro- 
testations of the clergymen and the people. 
There have been persistant demands for his 





resignation, but he has tenaciously clung 
to his position thanks to the support of the 
Turkish government, 


Unable to force his resignation, the Re- 
ligious Council designated Humayyak Su- 
preme Vardapet Bakhtiarian as his suc- 
cessor with an overwhelming majority of 
votes. As it is, the Patriarchate of Istanbul 
has two Acting-Patriarchs, one supported by 
the Turkish government, the other by the 
people and the clergy. This has caused no 
end of confusion and chaos. In some 
churches, during the liturgy, the officiating 
priest chants the name of the present in- 
cumbent Aslanian, in others the late Pa- 
triarch Naroyan, and still in others the name 
of Bakhtiarian. During a recent mass in the 
Holy Trinity Church of Pera, the officiating 
priest chanted the name of Aslanian when 
shouts of: “Don’t mention his name,” ... 
“he is unworthy,” caused a commotion which 
broke up the services and ended in a free 
for all until the Turkish police arrived on 
the scene and quelled the riot. 


While it is generally known that Aslanian 
derives his support from the Turkish gov- 
ernment, the latter is following the contest 
quite closely while the Turkish press is not 
averse to throwing some arrows from the 
side from time to time. To a suggestion of 
bringing over the Prelate of Bulgaria to 
fill the vacant throne, one Turkish news- 
paper menacingly commented: “The Ar- 
menians may bring a Patriarch from any 
country in the world except Bulgaria.” The 
Catholicos of the Armenians, Archbishop 
Gevorg Churekjian of Etchmiadzin, has 
openly sided with Aslanian. Any talk of 
the Catholicos’ intervention in the present 
controversy hes been repelled by the Turk- 
ish press, however, on the ground that the 
Catholicos is not a free agent under the 
Soviet regime. 

There is a prevalent opinion that the 
Turkish government is now ready to permit 
the election of a Patriarch. Present candi- 
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dates for the position are: Garegin Bishop 
of Trebizond (Argentina), Goussan Bishop 
Karapetian (the famous “hero” of London), 
or his brother, Hovsep Bishop Karapetian, 
pastor of the Watertown St. James Church. 


Repatriation 





Since the beginning of the year not one 
Armenian has returned to the fatherland 


from abroad despite the lavishing official - 


promises of last year. The Soviet Consulate 
of New York has announced, we are in- 
formed, that there will be no Armenian re- 
patriation for some time. The reasons ad- 
vanced are: the present political uncertainty 
and the housing shortage in Armenia. The 
Second Million Dollar drive of the Armen- 
ian General Benevolent Union has hit a 
snag, while the celebrated “Universal Drive 
for Five Million Dollars until 1950”, advo- 
cated by the infamous “United Front”, is 
no longer even whispered. 

As to the 86,000 repatriates, no one knows 
how many of them have been settled on 
Armenian soil, how many doomed to exile, 
and how many there are who would not 
wish to return to their former homes. 


Lebanon 





The complementary elections of the Pro- 
vincial Assembly of the Armenian commun- 
ity of Lebanon which had been postponed 
for a long time, thanks to the obstructionism 
of the anti-Dashnak (pro-Soviet) elements, 
took place on June 19 in Beirut. 

In 1945 the Armenian Progressives 
(Communists) had contrived to muscle into 
the Provincial Assembly, having won their 
majority under the slogan of “Cooperation.” 
It was not long, however, before this sub- 
terfuge was unmasked, and in 1946 there 
broke loose in Lebanon a fierce crusade 
against the Dashnaks. In 1946 and 1947 





Armenian repatriation was a novelty which 
held a unique appeal to the Armenians of 
the dispersion. The enemies of the Dashnaks 
capitalized the movement in discrediting the 
latter, however, the entire movement died 
an ignoble death in 1948. 

Meanwhile, in 1947, the government of 
Lebanon had outlawed the communists, in- 
cluding the Lebanese faction of Haikomk- 
ous (Armenian Communist Party), sur- 
rounded by all its anti-Dashnak riff-raff 
without any distinction of political creed, 
This development opened the eyes of the 
people who now rallied to the banners of 
the Revolutionary Federation (Dashnaks) 
in large numbers. 

In the elections of June the Dashnaks 
were again confronted by the so-called 
pro-Soviet “United Front” which consisted 
of the Ramgavars (fellow-travelers), the 
Hunchaks (hundred percent Marxists), the 
Progressive (Communists), and a number 
of factions which hide their identity behind 
innocent-sounding and innocuous names. 
Notwithstanding this ostensibly formidable 
array, the Dashnaks won 80 percent of the 
ballots cast. The total number of the ballots 
cast was 4,500, of which number Dashnaks 
won 3,600, while the combined forces of the 
opposition, including the Armenian General 
Benevolent Union scarcely scraped up 950 
votes. 


The picture was the same in the Provin- 
cial Assembly elections of Aleppo, Syria 
where the Dashnaks made a clean sweep, 
electing all their eight candidates with an 
overwhelming majority. Of the total 3,086 
votes cast, Dashnaks won 3,081, while the 
combined Ramgavar-Hunchak-Progressive 
block netted 5 votes. 

Thus comes to an inglorious end the vic- 
ious campaign of slander and defamation 
which Armenian communists and their fel- 
low-travelers opened against the Dashnaks 
some years ago. In the Middle East the Ar- 
menian communists have suffered a crushing 
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defeat. In the United States, they are still 
hanging on the ropes. The knockout will not 
be long in coming. 


United States 


Hairenik Anniversary 

On May 1 the Armenian language Hair- 
enik Daily of Boston completed its fiftieth 
year of publication. Hairenik signalized the 
event in a special issue with a complete his- 
tory of its publication from its. humble origin 
back in 1899 to the present. All the writers 
in the special issue, including a number of 
former editors who gave their reminiscences, 
laid stress on the privations and hardships 
of the early days and the countless sacrifices 
of the members and friends of the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation which enabled the 
baby publication to attain to its present 
stature. 

During its entire existence Hairenik Daily 
has been noted for its staunch stand on the 
principles of human freedom and democracy, 
its inveterate and unflinching enmity to all 
sort of totalitarianism, be it Tsarism, Sultan- 
ism, Fascism, Nazism, or Communism, and 
lastly, for its inflexible determination to 
create a free, united, and independent Ar- 
menia for the Armenians. 

Many Armenian newspapers of abroad 
congratulated Hairenik with editorials and 
articles in praise of a long and noteworthy 
record, 

Levon Chanth Returns to Beirut 

Levon Chanth, co-founder and President 
of the Armenian College of Beirut (Jem- 
aran), Lebanon, who recently toured the 
United States to raise funds for his school, 
having successfully completed his mission, 
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returned to Beirut where he was accorded 
an enthusiastic reception. The campaign 
for the Jemaran netted $127,000. This sum 
will be used for the renovation of the old 
buildings, the purchase of a new one, and 
genera! curricular expansion. 
Conventions 

The months of June and July were con- 
vention months for the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation and affiliate organiza- 
tions. The parade was started by the Jun- 
iors, the Armenian Youth Federation of 
America who convened June 26—July 2 in 
Niagara Falls. The seniors, the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation of Armenia, held 
theirs July 2-9 in Boston. The Armenian 
Relief Society, womens charity organization, 
met July 10-17 in Detroit. All three 
organizitions reported banner years in ac- 
tivity, in membership increase, and in the 
success of their public affairs, morally and 
materially. 

Deaths 

Dr. Armenak Barseghian, member of the 
Hairenik Daily editorial staff, passed away 
on April 8 in his hospital bed in Boston. 
Early in October of 1948 a heartattack had 
taken him to the hospital, Upon signs of 
recovery, he moved to his home, but a sec- 
ond relapse took him back to the hospital 
where finally he closed his eyes. 

Journalist, educator, and civic worker, Dr. 
Barseghian was a well-known leader of the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation which 
organization he served practically all his 
life. As author of a number of Armenian 
language primers, and as teacher of Armen- 
ian schools, he rendered a valuable service 
to the Armenian education of the young peo- 
ple and was considered as one of their best 
friends. 
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On a side of the road from Ecbatana to 
Ctesiphon, there was a huge cuneiform 
rocky elevation. Its broad solid base had 
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SAMUEL 


A Historical Novel 
of Armenia 366-400 A. D. 








By Raffi 


Translated from the Armenian 
BOOK ONE 


CHAPTER XIX 
The Fortress of Anoush 








A SUMMARY OF WHAT HAS PRECEDED 


The story begins in the latter half of the fourth century A.D. In his contest with 
Byzantium over the domination of Armenia, King Sapor of Persia has treacherously 
seized King Arshak (Arsaces) of Armenia and his Commander-in-chief, Prince Vasak 
Mamikonian, and has confined them in the Fortress of Anoush, Sapor killed Prince 
Vasak, stuffed his body with straw, and planted it in King Arshak’s prison cell. Two 
powerful Armenian princes, Meroujan Artzrouni and Vahan Mamikonian, have gone 
over to the Persian side as against their king in return for promises. Meroujan is 
promised the throne of Armenia, while Vahan, the post of Commander-in-chief. Lady 
Mamikonian, the wife of Vahan, an ambitious woman of Persian sympathies, is a 
vigorous supporter of her husband’s conspiracy. Samuel, her son, an intensely patriotic 
youth who is loyal to his king, is shocked, and feels disgraced at his parents’ infamous 
conduct. Vahan and Meroujan who at the moment are in Ctesiphon, the capital of 
Persia, are preparing to return with an expeditionary force, to take over Armenia and 
to force the Persian religion on the people. Four youthful leaders who are loyal to 
the Armenian King, Sahak, the son of the High Priest, Mesrop, the future inventor of 
the Armenian alphabet, Prince Mushegh, the son of the slain Prince Mamikonian, and 
Samuel, hold a secret council and form an interim government to organize the resistance 
against the internal traitors and the foreign invader. Mushegh is appointed Commander 
of the armies, Sahak Parthev, High Priest, replacing his father Nerses who is an exile 
on the Island of Patmos, and the Queen is the supreme authority, replacing her ex- 
ile husband. Samuel’s parents do not know that their son is aware of their conspiracy, 
and their relations ostensibly are cordial. Accordingly, Samuel prepares to meet his 
father with the blessing of his mother. Meanwhile, Mushegh secretly sets out to or- 
ganize his armies. 
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quite a stretch, on which, as like a firm ped- 
estal, nature had planted this rock. Not even 
a handful of earth could be scooped from 
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its bare, rocky surface, not a single plant 
on its stony slopes. The torrid sun of the 
south had burned and purified it, just like 
the earthen vessel which is purged in the 
potter’s ever-burning furnace. For immem- 
orial centuries it has been this way with this 
rock. 

One day, Farhad, the great sculptor of 
Persia, having shouldered his spade, was 
passing along the base of this mountain. He 
was deep in thought. Suddenly, he was 
aroused from his reveries by the sound of 
trumpets. There was a swarm of scurrying 
hunting dogs and falcon-bearing horsemen. 
Like a storm, it swept by him. Only the dim 
image of one of them remained in the heart 
of Farhad. 

That image disturbed his tranquility. 
Each time, the same day and the same hour, 
he was seen standing there on the road. 
He was waiting, waiting with all the tender- 
ness and the sweetness of his soul for the 
appearance of his beloved image who, in- 
variably, after a fleeting look, swept him 
by like a flash of lightning. He completely 
lost the peace of his mind, abandoned his 
trade, laid off his sculpturing, and like one 
gone insane, he began to wander in the 
wilderness of these mountains. 


Days, weeks, and months passed, and yet 
he was seated there, still waiting. Finally, 
one day she came but this time she was ac- 
companied by neither hunting dogs nor fal- 
con-bearing knights. She came with a com- 
pany of her handmaids alone. She pulled 
up her horse near Farhad. 

—Hail, O great Master, she greeted. What 
is it that ties you down to these mountains, 
this desolate wilderness? I always see you 
here. 

—The same good fortune of a matchless 
image which occasionally illuminates the des- 
olation of the wilderness,—Farhad replied. 

Can it be that love is so burning in you?— 
she asked, smiling. 


—Who can resist loving her who has no 


peers among the mortals? Who can resist 
loving her whose very breath dispenses life, 
whose very look is eternal happiness? Do 
you think the heart of the artisan who is 
ever busy with the pick and the stone is so 
petrified that it has no room for beauty? 


—That, I do not think. He who gives 
form and life to the formless stone, he who 
creates models of beauty from the cold 
marble, cannot but love beauty. But, hear 
me Master, to win the heart of the daughter 


of the Persian King, one must make great 
sacrifices. 


—I know that. Great goddesses demand 
great sacrifices. 

—I do not demand the impossible of you, 
I only want to test your love. Look, Farhad, 
do you see this rock?—she pointed with her 
hand to the jutting cuneiform rock,—I want 
you to carve on it mansions for me from 
whose heights I may look down and marvel 
at sight of the silvery Tigris, meandering 
through the beautiful fields of Assyria, or 
the tall palm trees of Baghistan, caressed by 
the gentle breezes. I want you to dig vast 
storehouses for my treasures in the heart 
of that rock, and stables for my steeds at 
the top. When all that is ready, I shall be 
thine. 

Saying it, she departed. 

Years passed, and the tireless Master’s 
hammer and chisel kept hammering away at 
the impregnable fastness of the solid rock. 
Night and day, one could hear the incessant 
sound of the falling blows. Love lent power 
to the genius of the great artist, while the 
beauty of the daughter of the Persian King 
kindled his zeal. He built chambers, salons, 
and illuminated ornate halls, and out of the 
one piece cliff he carved out a magnificant 
mansion. In one place he sculptured the 
glory and greatness of ancient kings of Per- 
sia, the solemn celebrations of their heroic 
deeds and victories. He chiseled out a slab 
of stone, and on it he inscribed the great 
feats of the first kings, their virtues, and 
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their beneficence to the Aryan world. He ex- 
ecuted all these marvels for the sake of her 
to whom he was devoted with all the warmth 
of his love. He did all this, to remind her 
of Iran’s glorious past, so that they would 
caress and flatter her heart with the sub- 
lime consciousness and pride that she was 
the scion of a great dynasty which took its 
birth from the gods, and which has accom- 
plished godlike deeds. 

She came and saw all this. 

—All this is very beautiful, she said, but 
there is no water here, no trees. Now build 
me some fountains which shall shoot the 
water higher than the clouds; plant some 
trees under whose canopy I can rest,—rest 
in your arms. 

She said it, and went away. 

Farhad changed the course of the most 
distant streamlets, and through underground 
water sluices raised the water to the top of 
the cliff. He hewed the rock, he dug deep 
basins, and built silvery fountains. The in- 
exhaustable water kept gushing out of the 
fountains day and night, sprinkling the ver- 
dure all around with its pearly drops. He 
cut through the rock, levelled it, and covered 
the flat ground with earth which he hauled 
from far away. He planted trees, and built 
high, suspended gardens, as if they had 
grown in the air. Years passed; the trees 
grew up and bore fruit. The flowers blos- 
somed forth and filled the air with their 
riotous and intoxicating scent. The birds 
flocked to the scene and enlivened the place 
with their gay warble. But she, who was to 
have been the ornament and the queen of 
this paradise, did not come. 

One day, chin on his hand, the Master 
was sitted at the base of the mansion which 
he had built, gazing sadly on the great road, 
when a peasant, who was passing along 
singing, saw him, and walking over to him, 
sat beside him to rest a while. 

—Where do you come from? the Master 
asked. How blessed that you are so happy. 

—I come from Ctesiphon, the peasant re- 
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plied. Why shouldn’t I be glad when all the 
world is glad? 


—Why, what has happened? 


—Don’t you know? There was a wedding 
in the city, seven days and seven nights now. 
The wine flowed like rivers, no end to the 
delectable dishes. They are eating, drinking, 
and making merry. The whole city is boom- 
ing with the music and the feet of the danc- 
ers never tire of dancing. I too enjoyed my 
share. I ate and drank my fill, and I am 
taking this much home, enough to feed my 
wife and children for several weeks. 

—Whose wedding is it? 

—The King’s. 

—With whom? 

—With Anoush, 

Farhad spoke no more. As if stricken by a 
bolt, he remained motionless. Then he stood 
up, and with weak, trembling feet, he began 
to ascend the mansion which he had built. 
For the last time he turned his grief-stricken 
gaze upon all the structures which were the 
product of his ardent love and beautiful art. 
Then he entered his workshop where his 
tools lay. He picked up a heavy hammer 
and then stepped out onto a small plane. 
“She betrayed me,” he said, and flung the 
hammer high in the air. The hammer 
whirled in the air and fell straight upon his 
head. The hot blood fell on the marvels 
which had been the handiwork of his 
skillful fingers. 

Farhad’s wish was never realized, but the 
name of his beloved Anoush was implanted 
on that rocky fortress. It was called the 
Fortress of Anoush. 

That carved mansion, hewn out of the 
bowels of the rock, which had been fashioned 
to become a temple of love and eternal 
happiness, later was turned into a veritable 
hell of tears and eternal grief. It was the 
custom of later Persian kings to exile to this 
fortress all the other kings who had fallen 
captive. 

* * @ 
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It was noon. But despite the brilliance of 
the day, one of the rocky cells inside the 
Fortress of Anoush was still enveloped in a 
deep and somber darkness. At the top, near 
the ceiling, there was an open narrow win- 
dow which looked more like a hole than a 
window. A fragile sunray which had timidly 
penetrated inside, seemingly fearful of the 
dense darkness, still hesitated, not daring to 
spread further. The cell was a square, or 
somewhat oblong box, rather than a room, 
but a box of stone. The bottom, the ceiling, 
and the four walls were of stone, uniform, 
and of one piece. No other element had en- 
tered into the structure, except the heavy 
iron door which was soot black from the 
rust of centuries, now turned into a dark- 
brick, just like the stone. 

Directly opposite the iron door, there was 
a thick iron stake, fastened to the floor, very 
much like those stakes at the seashore to 
which small boats are fastened. But this 
time, it was a man who was chained to the 
stake. At the top of the stake was a re- 
volving ring, fastened to a heavy chain. At 
the end of this chain was another ring which 
was fastened to the man’s neck. The length 
of the chain determined the man’s freedom 
of motion, without permitting him to reach 
as far as the door. In that position, he looked 
more like a lion which was confined in an 
iron cage. His wrists and feet likewise were 
in iron chains. 

Once upon a time, the Roman Emperor 
Valerian who had fallen captive to King 
Sapor I, was a prisoner in this very dungeon, 
the same chain on his wrists and feet, and 
the same iron ring around his neck. The Son 
of Heaven and the Sun treated his august 
captive like a barbarian. Everytime he went 
on a hunting trip, they brought out the un- 
happy prisoner from his cell, bathed and 
anointed him, clothed him with his imperial 
purple, and stood him at the gate of the 
palace. Presently, the Son of the Sun would 
come out, the Emperor would bend low, 
while he planted his foot on the bent back 
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and mounted his horse. Thus, each time he 
mounted his horse, he humiliated Rome. 
After all these degrading insults, he had 
him killed, his skin stuffed with hay, and 
hanged from the wall of the Temple of Cte- 
siphon, to be gazed at by the spectators. 


Sapor I put this iron ring around the neck 
of Emperor Valerian. But Sapor II did the 
same thing to another king who was now 
confined to this very same dungeon. There 
was another man in this cell who, like a 
motionless statue, stood on a stony pedestal 
at the corner. Not a muscle, not a sign of 
life moved on his emaciated face which had 
turned to the color of a yellow parchment. 
At his waist he bore the golden-sheathed 
sword of the Commander-in-chief, his hand 
on the hilt, giving the impression that he 
was watching over the safety of the incar- 
cerated king. 


The King was restlessly pacing the nar- 
row confine of his chain, and every time he 
moved, the clanging of the chains shattered 
the deep silence of the cell. The chain at- 
tached to his neck was so short that he 
could not reach either the man who like a 
statue stood on the stony pedestal, nor the 
iron door which closed the entrance to his 
jail. He was a powerfully-built, giant-sized, 
hairy man whose beard and hair, grown in- 
ordinately longer and thicker in this cell, 
gave him a formidable and terrible look. 
He walked over to the corner of the cell 
and sat down on a pile of straw which 
served both as seat and bed. 

At that moment the iron door of the cell 
opened with a creaking sound, and in came 
the jailor, accompanied by a servant. The 
sleeves of his shirt and robe rolled up to his 
arms, his bare feet in slippers, a nightcap on 
his head, and in his underwear,—in this 
careless and indecent manner he presented 
himself to the jailed king, as if to insult him 
all the more. He stood before the iron door 
and bowed low, then, in a half-deriding half- 
mocking tone, he greeted: 
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“Hail, to the King of the Armenians. I 
trust my Lord the King had a most peaceful 
night, and sweet dreams dispelled the noc- 
turnal darkness. And, let the good spirits 
disperse the evil dreams of Ahriman.” 


The prisoner ignored him with a contemp- 
tuous look. 

—Why don’t you speak, Lord King? he 
persisted insolently—If the Armenians are 
niggardly in the valor of the hand, they are 
at least most generous in the valor of the 
tongue. 


Again the King did not answer. 


—It seems my Lord the King is dis- 
pleased with his servant, he said, coming a 
step closer.—I will try to be more agreeable 
to my Lord the King. I will have them 
change your glorious bed this minute, and 
will set up a royal mattress, delicate and 
scented, so luxurious that it will make you 
forget the silk and the wool of Armenia. 


He turned to his servant and ordered him 
to change the bed. The latter stepped for- 
ward, gathered the small pile of straw which 
had caked from the dampness, and replaced 
it with fresh, dry straw. 


—I shall enrich the table of my Lord 
the King with choicest morsels today, the 
jailor said, turning to his prisoner.—Hp 
musn’t think that the Persians are inhospit- 
able. I shall make him forget all that he has 
lost in his palace. 


The servant put a piece of rye bread and 
a little water in a broken earthen tumbler 
beside the straw bed. 


—I wish you a good appetite; good day, 
my Lord King. The jailor bowed and left 
the place. 


—Impudent scoundrel !—growled the pris- 
oner, the only words which he uttered. The 
iron door was closed behind him, and once 
again he was left alone in his cell. Silently, 
he paced the floor from one corner to the 
other, then he stopped, and turning to the 
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motionless figure on the stony pedestal, he © 


spoke: 

—Do you hear, Lord Mamikonian, how 
every moment they pierce your King? How 
every moment they embitter his heart? The 
Persian, who is so devoid of chivalry, is 
wont to insult his guest in his own house, 
How can you blame this pitiful beetle whose 
inpudent lip pours out curses each time he 
enters this cell? He is only carrying out his 
orders. Base. contemptible Sapor who hast 
stooped this low! I did not fall captive on 
the battlefield; you did not capture me by 
besieging my cities. You invited me to your 
home as your guest, then you crowned your 
hospitality with treachery. Traitor . . . Does 
it befit the dignity of a king, the King of 
Kings, to deceive his neighbor and ally un- 
der the guise of friendship, and thus trap 
him? You offered me your daughter in mar- 
riage, you promised to build a palace at 
each stop, from the borders of my country 
all the way to your capital of Ctesiphon, 
where I could lodge whenever I paid you a 
visit. And now, behold your promise a stony 
cell instead of palaces. Let shame and eter- 
nal regret be the share of all those who put 
me in this position. If it were not for their 
treachery, I would never have fallen into 
this trap, deceitful and shameless Sapor! 


He was speaking, pouring out the bitter- 
ness of his incensed heart, but the Lord 
Mamikonian did not hear him. He 
stretched himself on the freshly-strewn 
straw, and kept looking at the motionless 
statue. When once he had entered Sapor’s 
quarters, to inspect the royal steeds, the 
stable master, with characteristic Persian 
impudence, had picked up a shock of hay 
and offered it to him, saying, “King of Ar- 
menian goats, come sit on this hay.” But his 
impudence instantly had been punished. 
That mighty man, who standing there on 
his stony pedestal, was cooly listening to 
the railings of the’ jailor, had drawn his 
sword, and had cloven the stable master’s 
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head in twain. Just now, again his hand was 
on the hilt of his sword, but it would not 
move. 


—Mockeries, biting jokes! the prisoner 
exclaimed with profound resentment, as he 
rose to his feet—They have put before me 
the might of Armenia . . . her Commander- 
in-chief. They have set before me the same 
hero who was the perpetual dread of all 
Persia. They have put him here as a per- 
petual rebuke, to remind me each second, 
each moment, how much [ have lost! But, 
was not this same brave the victim of 
Persian treachery? Did he fall on the battle- 
field? 


He stretched out his hands, stepped for- 
ward a few paces, trying to embrace the 
motionless statue. But his chains stopped 
him. 

—Dear Vasak, he exclaimed tenderly,— 
all of them betrayed me, all deserted me, 
but you did not leave your king. You 
shared his glory, and you became a sharer 
of his misfortune. Duty, honor, and the love 
of the fatherland drove you to to your self- 
sacrifice. And, like a true hero, you have 
come to a heroic end. 


The motionless statue to whom these 
words were being addinessed was Prince 
Vasak Mamikonian, the Commander-in- 
chief of Armenia—Samuel’s uncle, and 
Mushegh’s father. The one who was speak- 
ing to him was the King of Armenia—King 
Arshak. When Sapor deceitfully invited the 
two to his palace, he confined the King to 
the cell in the fortress, as to the Comman- 
der-in-chief, having ordered him to be slain, 
he had his body stuffed with straw, and set 
in front of his king. Just now, it was the 
apparel of the Commander-in-chief which 
stood on the pedestal. No pain, no bitterness 
pierced the heart of the throneless king so 
much as this silent ghost which, in its si- 
lence, reminded him all the more effectively 
the glory which he had lost. As Commander- 





in-chief, he symbolized the crushed military 
might of Armenia, shattered by Persian de- 
ceit. As a brave general, with his countless 
brilliant victories against the Persians dur- 
ing the course of several decades, he remind- 
ed of the glory and the greatness of his 
King in which he had been a sharer. And 
now, all this was lost, all shattered. Bitter 
terrors, perpetual suffering, and sad recol- 
lections only were left to his inseparable and 
life-long friend, the unfortunate king who, 
like the chained Artavazd, was incarcerated 
in this somber, stony cell which, like a grave, 
oppressed and choked him each moment. 


He did not touch the meager repast which 
they had brought for him, but only picked 
up the clay tumbler and drank the water to 
refresh the fever of his heart. Then, he lay 
down on the straw bed. Again he kept 
looking at the motionless statue. His hairy 
face reflected both indignation and regret. 
Indignation at the Persian King for having 
treated him so inhumanly. Regret for him- 
self having paved the way of his downfall. 
His conscience was uneasy. Each time the 
latter thought flashed through his mind, he 
shuddered all over like one guilty who still 
was not altogether convinced of his own 
guilt. He was still staring at the statue. He 
was still wrestling with his heart and feel- 
ings. 

—No, a thousand times no... I am not 
guilty, he exclaimed, his sad eyes lit with 
the fire of fury—The endless uprisings of 
my princes finally exhausted my patience. 
True, I declared war against them; I wanted 
to punish their insubordination, I wanted to 
destroy it, so I could unify the torn forces 
of Armenia, and out of it, create a powerful, 
united, solid state. I set the integrity of 
Armenia higher than hundreds of segregated 
principalities which, as a result of the in- 
difference and the carelessness of my ances- 
tors, had grown so strong as to defy their 
king. I wanted to put a limit to their way- 
wardness. But, they joined forces and rose 
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against me. And as if that were not enough, 
they sought the intervention of the foreigner 
in our family quarrel. They incited the Per- 
sian, our centuries-old enemy, against me. 
Left alone, I was forced to knock at the door 
of my enemy to make peace with him, And 
my enemy sent me here... 


Again he got up, and bowing his head, 
he paced the cell several times. The turmoil 
inside him was raging like a tempest. Again 
he addressed the motionless statue: 


—You are a witness, my Lord Mamikon- 
ian, how sincere I was in my intentions, how 
high I held the welfare of my country. My 
relations with my princes were so strained 
that one of us had to go, either the king, 
or the princes. I decided in favor of the 
former. To me, the throne of Armenia was 
a sacred institution which I had inherited 
from my ancestors. But if I failed to destroy 
the power of the princes, that destruction 
will come by the hand of the Persian, the 
same Persian whose support they sought 
in their fight against me. Through the thick 
denseness of that stony cell, you see, Lord 
Mamikonian, what all King Sapor is doing 
to the land of Armenia. He has cut off the 
head, and the next thing, he will devour the 
members. He exiled the head here, while he 
is crowding the dark dungeons of Sakastan 
with Armenian princes. And poor, owner- 
less, masterless Armenia lies prostrate un- 
der the foot of the barbarian Persian. Her 
women and daughters multiply the number 
of the concubines of the Persian court. Her 
striplings have begun to sweep the marble 
floors of the Persian court. And as to my 
wife...my son... 


His voice shook as he uttered the last 
words, his knees trembled, and he could 
scarcely hold his giant chest on the straw 
pile. He held his eyes in his two hands and 
wept bitterly. 

How many such unfortunates had lan- 
guished in this very cell! How many kings 
this same cell had swallowed up, like an 
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; 
insatiable monster, never satisfied! How 3 | 
many of them had sighed and sobbed within | 


its stony heart! Once a man fell in here, he 
was lost forever, in eternal oblivion. It was 


not for nothing that it had acquired the | 
name of Anoush, this immemorial darkness, | 
this dark dungeon, which buried in itself the 7 


memories of the doomed. 


In this very cell, and with these same f 


chains, once upon a time his father had been 
confined—King Tiran of the Armenians, 


The son could at least see a ray of sun- | 


light from the narrow window of his cell, 
but his father could not see even that much, 
The Persian King had deprived him of both 


his eyesight and the sunlight. The blinded 
king endured his bitter suffering in darkness, | 


Like a grotesque monster, filled with all 


sort of terror, the Fortress of Anoush stood [ 


there, high on the top of the stony cliff. It 
spread death and terror all around. Its 
breath was poisonous, her menacing look, 
murderous. No one dared come near it, no 
one dared even to look at it. Men put miles 
between them and it when passing, and 
travelers always deviated from their path 
lest they came near it. All communication 
with it was severed. Thus, like an isolated 
scourge, it lived there in its dark, infernal 
solitude. 

But, presently, an unusual thing attracted 
the attention of the guards. A company of 
horsemen were heading directly for the fort- 
ress. The guards’ eyes were lit, their bows 
strained, and their hands went instinctively 
to their swords. Who could these bandits 
be? But still the company moved on, and 
the nearer it came, the more accelerated be- 
came its bold drive. 

Confounded, the jailor ascended his watch 
tower and began to watch. “Perhaps they 
are bringing a new guest,” he thought, and 
his face was transfigured with diabolical 


glee. 
* * 


It was evening, the sun was quite low, 
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almost ready to set. The horsemen obviously 
were in a hurry to reach the fortress before 
sunset, since it was impossible to gain en- 
trance after dark when all the gates were 
closed and no one was allowed in. The jailor 
was still looking from his observation tower. 
When the horsemen were quite close, he 
noticed that the foremost had something 
stuck in his headgear which shone in the 
sunlight. He looked all the more attentively. 
The thing had the shape of a rolled trumpet 
and looked very much like a parchment. “An 
Edict,” he exclaimed with peculiar reverence 
and hastily climbed down the tower. 


When he reached the courtyard, he or- 
dered his men to meet the newcomers with 
due solemnity. In a moment all were ready. 
They came out of the fortress, and when 
they were quite close, they all knelt on the 
ground in unison, and bowed their heads 
in homage of the imperial edict. The edict, 
decorated with golden figures, still shone on 
its height, fastened to the bearer’s forehead. 
The bearer signalled with his hand and the 
bowing men rose to their feet and led him 
to the fortress. When they reached the gate, 
the newcomers dismounted their horses. 
Only then did the bearer take off the edict, 
and holding it in his two hands, handed it 
to the jailor. The latter knelt to his knees, 
and holding out his two hands, reverently 
accepted the parchment. He first kissed it, 
then put it on his head, and unsealing it, 
he rose to his feet and began to read it out- 
loud. When he finished reading, he returned 
the edict to the bearer, saying: 


—The gates of my fortress are open to 
you, my Lord Chief of eunuchs. 

They all went in. By the time the visitors 
were assigned their lodging quarters and the 
horses were watered and fed, the sun had 
already set and the lights were lit. Just 
then, the jailor entered his guest’s room, 
and bowing his head, he said: 

—I hope my Lord Eunuch will rest to- 
night and will see his king in the morning. 
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—wNo, Lord Jailor, I must see the king 
tonight, the eunuch replied somewhat un- 
easily,—and if possible, right this minute. 

—There’s nothing impossible for my Lord 
Eunuch, as long as he comes invested with 
the beatific edict of the King of Kings, the 
jailor replied hesitantly—Only, my Lord 
Eunuch must of course be advised of the 
rule of our fortress ... there are a few lit- 
tle matters of ... 

—lI understand, you want to show me the 
king in a little more proper setting, but I 
want to see him exactly as he always has 
lived here. Yes, I know the rules of the fort- 
ress quite well. You have nothing to worry, 
Lord Jailor, even if I should see him at his 
worst. 

The jailor again hesitated, like one guilty, 
and bowed his head in compunction. 

—Nevertheless, he ventured, it is very 
difficult for me to hurt your feelings, Lord 
Eunuch. 

—Listen, Jailor, the visitor exploded in a 
haughty tone,—I guess you are fully aware 
of the content of the King’s edict. To put 
my king at ease and to soften his grief is 
my task. I only want you to give the order 
so they will lead me to his cell this minute. 

—I myself will lead you to him, the jailor 
gave in. The dispenser of torture finally 
bowed before superior authority. That day 
he had been especially cruel to the con- 
demned king, and he wanted to atone for it 
somehow, although in that very cruelty and 
coarseness lay the virtue of his office. 

It was dark outside. All the gates of the 
fortress were closed. The sentinels, like evil 
spirits of Hades, kept vigil everywhere. Not 
even a bird of the sky would, at that mo- 
ment, have ventured anywhere near the 
fortress. No one moved; no one was in 
sight. There was only a profound, death- 
inviting, awesome silence. 

A servant, lantern in hand, led the way, 
illuminating the rock-hewn steps which 
ascended to the fortress. Even in broad 
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daylight, a man ascending these winding 
stairs would have lost his way. One false 
move, one slight slip, and he would have 
precipitated headlong into the abyss be- 
low . . . Close on the heels of the servant 
was the Jailor, and behind him, the newly- 
arrived Eunuch. He was sad, like one in 
mourning who was being led to the ob- 
scure grave of a loved one. How should he 
see him? How should he meet him? Would 
he have enough courage, would he be able 
to muster enough energy to stand the im- 
pact of that meeting, to control his bitter 
feelings? 

They came to a halt in front of the door 
of the cell which is familiar to us. 

—He is in here, Lord Chief of Eunuchs,— 
the Jailor said, pointing to the door. Again 
he began to show signs of hesitation and 
fear, Noticing it, the newcomer set him at 
ease, saying: 

—You can rest easy, no harm will come 
to you out of this. 


—May the will of my Lord Eunuch be 
done,—the Jailor replied with forced will- 
ingness.—But my Lord Eunuch will forgive 
me for saying, that if he wishes to be alone 
with his King, I shall be obliged to close 
the door behind him. 


—You may. But I must take along that 
lantern; no doubt there is no light inside. 

The Jailor picked one from a heavy bunch 
of keys which hung from his belt, came 
close to the iron door, and after opening it, 
said: 

—Enter in, my Lord Eunuch. You may 
stay with your King as long as you wish. 
When you are ready to leave, just rap on the 
door. My sentinels who are on guard outside 
will notify me, and I will come and open the 
door. 

He showed him the company of guards 
who stood there, especially called to protect 
the cell. The newcomer took the lantern, and 
with palpitating heart stepped in. Instantly, 
the door behind him was locked. 
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With trembling feet, he stepped forward |) ! 


and set the lantern in a corner. The con- 
demned man was lying on the floor. It was 
as if hell itself, with all its terrors, had been 
unfolded before the suffering visitor. With 
deep sorrow, he stared at the chained king 


who lay there on the straw bed, breathing | 


with sobs. He saw the untouched piece of 
dry rye bread beside him, he saw the clay 
jug which even slaves would have disdained 
to raise to their lips, if offered. He turned 
his eyes on the motionless statue which 
stood on the stony pedestal, and his eyes 
were filled with tears. He could scarcely 
stand erect on his feet. Before him lay Ar- 
menia, crushed, dishonored Armenia... 


He took a few steps toward the lying fig- 
ure, then retracted his steps with a shudder. 
How could he disturb his peace, how could 
he spoil his sleep which seldom was alloted 
to him? Sometimes a deep sigh broke the 
silence, sometimes there was a bitter, ironic 
laugh. It seemed the sleeping man was be- 
ing rocked by mixed, tempestuous dreams. 
He was lying on his side, one arm under his 
head. His face was turned to the visitor. How 
he had changed! How distorted and un- 
sightly he looked! The visitor shuddered. 
How could he approach him? Who knew 
if, jumping up in his nightmare, and seeing a 
stranger in his cell, he might not trample him 
underfoot and crush him? 


The visitor was a man of medium stature, 
with a lean, emaciated frame. His face was 
completely hairless, with neither beard or 
mustach. If he had discarded his man’s 
dress, he would have left the impression of 
an old woman,—a woman who compels re- 
spect and honor. In the folds of his sash belt 
which girded his waist, was tucked a dagger 
whose bejeweled hilt was half visible. His 
attire befitted the magnificence of a high 
functionary. They called him Drastamat. He 
was a eunuch, highly esteemed and beloved 
who once upon a time had held a higher 
rank than all the princes at the King’s court. 
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He was the Prince of the House of Angegh 
and Keeper of the King’s Treasury which 
was kept in the Fortress of Bnabegh, the 
Province of Dzobatz. 

Vasak! —the man on the floor was order- 
ing in his sleep.—Reorganize my brave ba- 
tallions and let us attack the land of the 
Aryans. Let us punish the insolence of 
Sapor... 

He was talking to the motionless ghost 
on the stony pedestal. 

The Eunuch’s eyes were again filled with 
tears. 

The man on the floor shook with unusual 
violence, yanked out his hand from under 
his head, and shaking it menacingly, he be- 
gan to growl: 

—I will roast you in burning Ctesiphon, 
perfidious Sapor... 

The other hand which was chained to the 
first, suddenly collapsed, and the two hands 
dropped on his breast with a crash. For a 
moment, he seemed to have awakened, he 
opened his sleepy eyes, and again closed 
them. At that instance, the Eunuch con- 
fidently drew near, and stopping a pace 
away, he called: 

—Lord King. 

He did not waken. 

Lord King,—the Eunuch repeated. 

He raised his head, and turning his leaden 
eyes on the visitor, thundered: 

—Shameless creature, leave me alone at 
least in the night. 

He thought it was the Jailor. 

—Lord King, don’t you recognize your 
servant?—the visitor asked in a shaking 
voice. 

—My  sservanti—he ‘aughed—You 
scoundrel, you have been my executioner 
each day, and now you have turned into my 
servant? 

The visitor could no longer restrain him- 
self. He knelt down, embraced his feet, and 
wetting the chains with his tears, he cried: 

—Lord King, wake up, look at me; I am 
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your servant, your slave, your humble Dras- 
tamat. 

—Drastamat!—he exclaimed, pushing 
aside the visitor—Which god would give me 
Drastamat at this hour, my brave and faith- 
ful servant? ... Avaunt and quit my sight. 
Away, ye deceit, ye delusions of the night. 
I have lost my best men, I have been robbed 
of my paladins. God has punished me. I can 
no longer see them, 

—One of them is waiting on you, Lord 
King. 

To the unfortunate King it seemed what 
he heard and saw was the continuation of 
his dream. Only now he looked straight at 
his visitor and asked dazedly: 

—Who is here? 

—Your servant Drastamat. 

Confounded, he jumped to his feet and 
verily flew at him, crying: 

—Drastamat ... whence did you come? 
How did they let you in? Merciful God! 
What luck is this? . . . Come near, dear 
Drastamat, come near, let me embrace you. 

The Eunuch again knelt down and began 
to kiss his feet. The King raised him with 
a powerful hand and said to him: 

—Those kisses will not lighten the weight 
of these chains, dear Drastamat. Tell me, 
where have you been? How did you come 
here? What news have you got? 

He took a few steps in the narrow cell, 
then sat down on the straw bed. The Eunuch 
kept standing, wavering, as to where he 
should begin, what he should tell? He had 
much to tell, but the information he brought 
was sad, so disconsolate, that he did not 
wish to embitter further the King’s heart. 

—Why are you silent, Drastamat?—the 
King asked, noticing the Eunuch’s misery.— 
Do you think Arshak is so far gone that he 
cannot stand fresh blows? I know plenty 
without your telling me. Through this stony 
dungeon, Drastamat, I see what is going 
on in the land of Armenia each moment and 
each second. Tell me this. How did they 
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let you in here? That’s the thing which baf- 
fles me. 

The Eunuch began to tell his story: 

—After I was separated from you, I 
stayed with the Armenian cavalry which was 
hidden in Ctesiphon. During those days Sa- 
por made an incursion into the land of the 
Kouchans and reached as far as their cap- 
ital of Bahl. The Armenian cavalry and I 
took part in this expedition. The king of 
the Kouchans, an Arsacide, came out to 
meet Sapor, and there ensued a bloody bat- 
tle. The Persians were massacred and Sapor 
sought safety in flight, but a company of 
Kouchans surrounded him and took him 
captive. Just then my Armenian cavalry ar- 
rived on the scene and saved Sapor. When 
we returned to Ctesiphon, Sapor called a 
council in which he publicly rebuked the in- 
competence of his generals, and much to his 
regret, praised the valor of the Armenians. 
In the same council, Lord King,—the 
Eunuch continued,—Sapor turned to me and 
said: “Drastamat, I owe my life to you. You 
saved me from the disgrace of captivity. 
Now, ask whatever you wish, glory, honor, 
power, riches. I swear by the sacred memory 
of my ancestors that I shall grant whatever 
you desire.” But I asked neither for riches 
nor power, my Lord King. I only asked for 
the right to visit the Fortress of Anovsh and 
see my King. 





And they granted your wish? 


—Yes, Lord King. Sapor never dreamed 
that would be my request. When I first 
made known my wish, he beat his knees 
with his two hands and regretted his prom- 
ise, saying: “You have asked the impossible, 
Drastamat, because it is contrary to the 
laws of the Aryans not only to call on the 
prisoners in the Fortress of Anoush, but 
even to think about them. Ask something 
else; my treasure houses are filled with gold 
and jewels, nations bow before me; I will 
bestow on you a whole country, whichever 
you wish.” But I repeated the same request, 
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and since he had sworn publicly, he could 
not very well back down on his oath. 

A. bitter smile flashed across the exile’s 
cloudy face—So, he has turned into a 
respecter of his oath,—he said bitterly.—He 
gave me his oath, too, he made many prom- 
ises to me, but betrayed me in the end. He 
sent me his promise sealed with his Jaguar- 
signet ring,—the most solemn and binding 
oath of the Persian kings. He invited me to 
his palace to seal a pact of peace and friend- 
ship, and to return me to my country in 
peace. Instead, he sent me here... 

His voice trembled from his inner emo- 
tion, and after a moment’s silence, he again 
turned to the Eunuch and said: 

—lI praise your self-devotion, Drastamat, 
you have always been loyal to your King. 
I consider your present behaviour as the 
crowning act of your countless sacrifices 
with which you have proven your high 
worth. I thank the Almighty and right now 
I believe He has not altogether deserted me. 
I had been longing for someone from my 
country, and He has sent me that one. 

Deeply gratified by this rare tribute from 
his King, Drastamat disclosed to him that 
he had come to the Fortress by a royal 
edict, that he was authorized to improve his 
condition as befitted his kingly rank, re- 
moving his hardships, and comforting him 
in every way. 

—That will be small comfort to me, Dras- 
tamat,—the King replied sadly. 

—lIt’s all the same to me now whether I 
lie on that pile of straw or in a softest bed. 
Likewise, it makes no difference to me 
whether I drink my water from that broken 
pitcher or a golden goblet. The suffering, 
the arduous life does not wear me down. 
The thing which is wearing me down is that 
I am here, while my poor, headless, master- 
less country is groaning under the heel of 
the enemy. 

He was so moved as he uttered the last 


words that the Eunuch could not find one 


word to reply. The prisoner asked him: 
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—Why are you silent, Drastamat? Tell 
me, what do you know about our country? 
What is Sapor thinking? What are the 
Princes planning? Although you come from 
Ctesiphon, you must have learned plenty. 

In truth, Drastamat had seen and heard 
much. But how could he tell all? He waited 
for the King to ask the questions. 

—Who is the commander of my troops? 

—Mushegh Mamikonian, Lord King. 

Something like joy illuminated the King’s 
sad face, who turned to the motionless statue 
on the stony pedestal, and spoke: 

—Hear, Lord Mamikonian, your son is 
now the Commander-in-chief of my armies. 
I am confident that a brave father’s brave 
son will justify the patriotism of his tribe. I 
remember him when he was a mere lad, 
when he had just begun to ride a horse. 
I have seen him in several contests, seen 
him in battle, when he was only a youth. 
Even in his youth, the star of heroism 
shone on his forehead. Like his father, he 
was proud and ambitious. When once I 
told him I would appoint him superviser of 
the palace chicken, he was offended and his 
eyes were filled with tears. He was scarcely 
twelve then. 

It seemed the father was hearing these 
praises of his son, and his dark, sullen face 
seemed to say: “The revenge of his father’s 
blood will lend him wings. He will not be 
the son of his father unless he stuffs the 
bodies of hundreds of Persian officers with 
straw, and sends them to Sapor with his 
compliments.” 

The prisoner continued his questioning. 

—Where is the Lady of the Armenians 
(the Queen)? 

—She is fortified at the Fortress of Art- 
ageres, Lord King. She has twelve thousand 
of the choicest troops under her command. 

—And my son? 

—He is still in Byzantium, with the Em- 
peror, Lord King. 

—Why don’t they call him back? Why 
are they keeping him there? 
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—They are waiting until the Persian in- 
vasions come to an end and the conntry is 
pacified, so he can inherit the throne of his 
father in complete security, Lord King. 

The prisoner bitterly shook his head and 
the clang of his chains echoed the anger of 
his heart. 


—yYou are sparing me, Drastamat,—the 
King shot back in an imperious voice.—You 
are breaking gently all the calamities of the 
world. Speak the truth and I will listen to 
you with complete coolness, no matter how 
heavy your tale. They are holding my son 
in Byzantium, with the Emperor, and are 
afraid to recall him, lest he fall into the 
hands of Sapor, and like his father, be ex- 
iled to this fort. Isn’t that the truth? I 
think it is. 

—Yes, Lord King. 

—Where is Nerses? 

—Likewise in Byzantium, Lord King. 

Despite the prisoner’s importunities, the 
Eunuch hid the fact that the High Priest 
of the Armenians was an exile on the Island 
of Patmos. 

—It seems he is deliberately staying in 
Byzantium so he can return together with 
my son. 

—Yes, Lord King. 

He lowered his head, and his thick, dis- 
heveled locks covered his sorrowful face. 
After a moment of deep thought, again he 
turned to the Eunuch: 

—That thing both comforts me and 
pierces me, Drastamat,—he said—I have 
never been on good terms with Nerses, and 
now he is sheltering my son. That is a sort 
of revenge, Christian revenge, if you 
please,—to requite evil with good. 

—That is his duty, Lord King, as a dis- 
ciple of Christ. 

—aAnd say, as a true patriot, Drastamat,— 
added the prisoner—Although I have al- 
ways opposed Nerses, I have never ceased 
to respect the high qualities of a great man 
in him, 
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—What is Meroujan doing?—he changed 
the subject. 


—A curse on Meroujan,—the Eunuch re- 
plied with profound disgust—He has re- 
ceived various instructions from Sapor which 
he is trying to carry out. 

—Not very good instructions, of course. 

—That is understood, Lord King. But I 
have great hopes that the unity of the Ar- 
menian Princes will frustrate his evil de- 
signs. 

—The unity of the Princes?—the prisoner 
bitterly repeated.—Is it possible to put any 
trust in their sincerety? 


—Not only it is possible, but we must be- 
lieve in it, Lord King. They have already 
regretted their indiscretion. 


—After all the harm was done, Drastamat 

. after they lost their King, and their 

country was ruined, now you say they have 

repented. Don’t you think that is a bit too 
late? 


—It’s late, but not too late, Lord King. 
They will atone for their sins with their 
self-sacrifice. I have sufficient information 
that the Princes, hand in hand with the 
clergy, are preparing to fight for the salva- 
tion of the fatherland. 

—Tell me what you know. 


The Eunuch related the story in detail, 
beginning with Sapor’s intention to destroy 
the Christian religion in Armenia and to re- 
place it with the Persian fire worship. The 
measures he had taken to carry out this 
plan, the chief role in which had been as- 
signed to Meroujan Artzrouni. He enumer- 
ated the great promises Sapor had made to 
Meroujan, which he would merit when he 
carried out the wishes of the Aryan King. 
He described the solemn oath and the pre- 
parations of the Armenian princes to pre- 
vent the impending peril, and to save both 
the church and the throne of the Arshak- 
ounis (Arsacides) from the tyranny of the 
Persians. He capped his information with 
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the most comforting hopes, that he was con- | 


vinced Sapor would never succeed in his evil 
designs, and that Armenia would never be 
conquered, even if she might sustain some 
grievous losses. 


His head bent low, the King was listening | 


to all this with deep emotion. His hairy, 
somewhat dark face was even darker. It 
seemed he expected all this, that he had 
foreseen all this from the day his ill fortune 
had surrendered him into Sapor’s hands, 
He turned to the Eunuch and asked: 


—How did you get hold of this informa- 
tion, Drastamat? 

—During my stay in Ctesiphon, Lord 
King, I always tried to find out the machin- 
ations of the Persian Court. For this. I had 
a trusted man who was in close touch with 
the developments and who faithfully re- 
ported to me everything. Through secret 
messengers, I immediately dispatched all 
the information I had gathered to the 
Princes of Armenia, warning them, and I 
got their replies. I did all I could, Lord 
King, and now it is my task to ease the 
plight of my King, and if I succeed, which I 
am greatly hopeful, to save him from his 
bitter confinement. 

He pronounced the last words in a scarce- 
ly audible voice. 

A bitter smile lit the King’s lface—I 
praise your zeal, Drastamat, he said,—but 
I cannot assent to your inordinate enthus- 
iasm. Instead of busying yourself here with 
the worries of saving me, which is a question 
of time and luck, you would be more useful 
if you returned to Ctesiphon, and staying 
close to the Persian court, continued the 
role which you began. The Armenian 
Princes must have a faithful ear in Ctesi- 
phon, and in this, you are the best suited, 
inasmuch as you enjoy the confidence of 
Sapor. 

—Nevertheless, the condition of my Lord 
King . . . his unenviable position . . . the 
Eunuch repeated in a shaking voice. 
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—I consider my condition partly im- 
proved, Drastamat, because the information 
you brought me has been quite comforting 
to me. I repeat, we need a loyal man in 
Ctesiphon and that man must be you. But 
busying yourself with my condition would 
only take away that much precious time. I 
will go even further and say that my being 
rescued, my return to Armenia, and heading 
the government, at this particular time when 
our affairs are confused and uncertain, would 
be positively harmful. Why? Because it will 
be impossible for me to become reconciled 
with my princes, whereas the reconciliation 
of the princes is absolutely necessary for 
the fatherland’s salvation. Our former 
friendship with the princes can no longer 
be restored. My presence will rekindle a 
new civil war at a time when we need all 
our resources to fight the enemy. I will stay 
here, I will sacrifice myself for the peace 
of the fatherland. Let my princes become 
reconciled with my son. He is new to them, 
and they have no old score to settle with 
him. I will remain here and pray for their 
success, waiting for God’s dispensation. 

The Eunuch could no longer restrain him- 
self, he knelt down, and embracing the pris- 
oner’s chained feet, exclaimed: 


—Lord King, God’s world is great, and 
His mercy is boundless. If you do not want 
to return to the land of Armenia, God has 
many other safe places where you can 
live... 


The condemned man rose to his feet, 
lifting the Eunuch with him, and said: 


—I never want to inherit the name of 
deserter, Drastamat. Where can I go? To 
the Romans? The Persian’s dungeon is more 
tolerable to me than their palaces filled with 
their hypocrisy. My staying here will glad- 
den the hearts of my princes, but it will fill 
my people with righteous revenge. My peo- 
ple love me. It thinks it has an exiled 
king, and will pour its wrath on his tormen- 
tor. Under the present circumstances, this 
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arrangement will be best for the fatherland. 
Let the land of the Armenians be free and L 
shall be content with my chains. 


—On the other hand, your rescue will 
comfort your people. 


—Listen, Drastamat, your excessive love 
for me has made you childish. Do you think 
the Persians are so naive? If the Devil want- 
ed to learn something new, he assuredly 
would turn to the Persian. You must real- 
ize that, the edict which you received, au- 
thorizing you to improve the lot of your 
King, and to improvise such conditions of 
life which befit his Kingly rank, is not the 
only one which could be issued. A similar 
edict assuredly has been issued, or will soon 
be issued to the prison master of this fort- 
ress. They will intensify their vigilance over 
me, they will keep closer watch. You will 
be able to carry out what you have been 
authorized, namely, to feed and clothe me 
well, and to remove me to a cleaner and 
more respectable cell. That much and no 
more. How then can you rescue me? To 
bribe the Jailor, to bribe the sentinels, that 
is impossible. You must stay here and wait 
for the miracle to happen. I told you a few 
minutes ago that it is useless for you to re- 
main here. You are needed much more in 
Ctesiphon. 


The Eunuch was listening in deep sor- 
row. The condemned man continued: 


—To me, it is exceedingly painful, Dras- 
tamat, to accept the improvements which 
you offer. It would be more tolerable to me 
to remain in my present condition, rather 
than to accept any favors from that in- 
human Sapor. By accepting his favors, I 
shall in a measure be lightening the weight 
of his guilt. But, to make it obvious that 
you had no ulterior designs in coming to 
this fort, I am forced to accept your offer. 


Thus spoke the embittered King, thus he 
poured out the grief of his heart, until the 
rays of the morning sun pierced the window 
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of the cell. He looked at the rising light, and 
turning to the Eunuch, said: 

—It is a sad picture, Drastamat, very 
sad. The King here in the east, the High 


Priest there in the west, and the fatherland | 


masterless. But there is one Being who is 
Master over all. I have put my trust in Him, 
(To be continued) 
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186, two folding maps, price $2.00. 


In this work (in Armenian) the author tries 
to solve many historical and political questions 
which have beset the Armenian past and present. 
The material has not been handled with scholarly 
technique. No footnotes nor quotations are ad- 
duced to give validity and solidity to the expressed 
opinions. At best, it constitutes the personal opin- 
ion of the author on a difficult subject. Sometimes, 
the opinions expressed are reckless, to say the 
least, and mainly controversial. There are many 
statements which are contrary to known history, 
others could be refuted in a short try. I cannot 
understand why the author often chooses to get 
en a limb and be stranded there. One case out 
of many should suffice to illustrate the point. On 
page 43 the author states: “The citadel of Ar i 
is Erzeroum with its surrounding district. Erzer- 
oum from early times was lost to the Armenians, 
and for that reason from early times there is no 
Armenia or Armenians; nor could it have ex- 
isted, because the citadel is not in its center.” 
Again: “If you wish to understand the Turks’ 
policy of destroying the Armenians, look for it 
in Erzeroum.” 

This statement defies history, geography, and 
even logic. Erzeroum never was, nor could have 
been as important as the author vainly tries to 
prove. Fantastic claims and statements are offered 
page after page. It is hard to believe that any one 
with any information about the ancient as well 
as modern political, military and economic his- 
tory of this city could dare make such state- 
ments. Perhaps the author did not have an ade- 
quate library at his disposal, The meager biblio- 
graphy which he has appended at the end of his 
work is too scanty, and almost unimportant, for 
any one to be able to form a worthwhile opinion 
on the subject, much less to write a book on it. 
Many ancient and modern works, essential to the 
writing of such a book, have not been consulted, 
supplying the void with doubtful, untrue, personal 
opinions and amusing observations. 

How could one write about policy making roads 
which crisscross Asia Minor without enlisting the 
assistance of such ancient writers as: Herodotus, 
Xenophon, Strabo, Plutarch, Pliny, or such modern 
authors as: Lynch, G. Curzon etc., or without 





consulting countless volumes like: Hakluyt, Pur- 
chas, Dutch, French, Spanish and Italian travel 
collections, the archives of great nations and such 
companies as: East India Co., Russia, Levant Cos. 
etc? 
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That the author is brave, there can be no doubt 
about it, nor is there any doubt that the book 
is readable. But to learn anything from the book, 
and to respect the author for his try, I am sorry 
to say it is impossible, also without doubt. 

’. ¢+ *& 

KURDS AND KURDISTAN, By Arshak Safra- 
stian. London, the Harvil Press Ltd, 1948. Cloth 
omens 160, illustrated, pp. 106. Price 6d. or 

This interesting volume, attractive and in good 
print, is primarily a historical sketch of the Kurd- 


ish people, the Kurds in Armenia in particular. 
The rough outline is drawn chiefly from ancient 
cuneiforms and a few modern publications. Mani- 
festly, the author has a tendency to minimize the 
bloody and harsh Armeno-Kurdish relations which 
particularly were costly to peace-loving Armenians 
during the 15-20th centuries A.D. His version of 
Guti-Kurdish history of 14-18th centuries A.D. is 
worthless, especially when there is such a wealth 
of material in Armenian old manuscripts and their 
colophons which he has not used. 

Even the section which in more detail than the 
rest of the book speaks about the Kurds, from 
1830 to the present, leaves much to be desired 
both in scope and accuracy. Any one dealing 
with the subject should have known that there 
are quite a few publications in Armenian which 
deal with it, to say nothing of the voluminous 
material on the subject which has been published 
in the Hairenik Monthly. To this, I could add a 
number of English publications of 19th century. 

Large segments of Kurdish tribal groups in 
Persia, Iraq and Syria remain more or less ob- 
secure in the book. Geographic, ethnic history, as 
well as Kurdish philology are not dealt with. 
Notwithstanding these imperfections, the work con- 
stitutes a brief outline of the Kurds in general. It 
is but a handbook of information about the Kurds 
who, unfortunately have not had the deserved 
attention and study as a race. Therefore, any at- 
tempt such as this is most welcome, despite its 
short-comings. 

The world in general, and the Armenians in par- 
ticular, should have a better and more funda- 
mental knowledge of this people who have been 
neighbors of the Armenians for many centuries, 
and who have played such a sad role in the peace- 
loving, culture-seeking life of the Armenians. Mr. 
Safrastian’s work serves to whet our appetite to 
learn more about this people, and I sincerely be- 
lieve that if any one can write about the Kurds, 
he will be the best one to do so. 
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“THE ARMENIAN CHURCH AND FETS 
TRINE”, by Rev. Bedres Kassarjian, pub. i 
merie H. Turabian, 227 Boulevard Raspail, Paris, 
1945, 267 pages. In Armenian. 








The Rev. Bedros Kassarjian (not to be con- 
fused with Rev. Levon Kassarjian of California) 
has conceived and ably executed an admirable 
idea in presenting the Armenians of diaspora with 
a compact but satisfying guide book to the history, 
creed and customs of the Armenian national 
church. The average Armenian layman and es- 
pecially children of Armenian descent to whom 
the mysteries of our church are truly a closed 
book, will find this modest volume an ample 
source of information, 

Opening with a brief description of the origin, 
ancient history and pagan religions of the Armen- 
ian nation, Rev. Kassarjian then portrays the 
entry of Christianity among Armenians through 
the efforts of the Apostles Thaddeus and Bartholo- 
mew. Events are traced through the early years 
to Grigor Loosavorich (Illuminator) and his tri- 
umph over paganism, then we are given a swift 
review of the council of Nicea, Armenia under 
Persian then Arab rule, during the Bagratouni dyn- 
asty, during the Crusades, after the fall of the 
Cilician kingdom, Armenians in dispersion. 

Then follows a short, but statistically dramatic 
chapter on the present tragically diminished state 
of the Armenian church in Armenia. It is ex- 
plained that there now exist two catholicosates and 
two partriarchates, then is given a description in 
detail of the history, scope, authority, inter- 
relationships and present condition of each seat. 

We note the enlightening statement that the 
Cilician catholicosate now located in Antilias, near 
Beirut, Lebanon, is entirely independent of the 
Etchmiadzin catholicosate, the only tie being that 
of brotherly respect and love. Absorbing details 
are given on the selection and conseeration of the 
Etchmiadzin catholicos, head of the oldest national 
Christian church in the world. He conducts all 
church affairs with the approval of a Supreme 
Council of which he is the president and to whom 
he is answerable—for the catholicos, the spiritual 
head, is not considered infallible. 

The two patriarchates are those of Istanbul, 
Turkey, and Jerusalem, Palestine. That of Tur- 
key, of major significance in the past, has dimin- 
ished in importance with the destruction of Ar- 
menian communities in Turkey, whereas the one 
in Jerusalem continues to play an important role 
as guardian and protector of many holy antiquities. 

The Rev. Kassarjian, who studied in St. Hagop 
(St. James) monastery in Jerusalem for 15 months, 
gives a detailed and satisfying picture of Armenian 
holdings and institutions in the Holy City, touch- 
ing on our rights in the various sacred spots, our 
relations with other Christian churches, the Ar- 
menian monastery—its history, extensive library of 
modern volumes and ancient manuscripts, school, 
print shop (second in quantity and quality in 
Palestine; first is Jewish). Armenians have played 
an active part in Jerusalem history from very 
early times and their position there is an ex- 
ceedingly imposing and influential one. 


THE ARMENIAN REVIEW 


Im concluding. this chapter, the author exlion 
his younger readers to make a yow—one that wy 
common in olden days but that now unfortu 
ately fallen into oblivion—to visit Jerusalem som 
day and view the famous Christian and Armenig 
glories. Having made that visit myself I can jon 
my voice to the reverend’s and state with » 
surance that it is a deep spiritual experience, 

The prelacies of foreign countries such as Frang 
and the United States are enumerated and their 
scope defined. Several chapters on theology «| 
plaining the Armenian creed and the stand of 


the Armenian church on various notable theolo! 


gical arguments of long standing, are probably well 
over the head of the average reader. They are t 
be studied carefully and supplemented by outside 
material in order to be comprehended fully. 

Of greater interest to laymen are the topia 
more familiar to us, ceremonies of baptism, con 
firmation, confession, marriage, and the reasons for 


certain traditional customs, Writing of Armenian| 


marriages, the author points out that only the 
catholicos may grant divorce, and he will do %» 


only on the most serious grounds (which ar} 


listed). Either because of the difficulty of obtain 
ing divorce or because of eastern fatalism, broken 
marriages were extremely rare, for among 4% mil 


lion Armenians (before deportations) these barely | 


averaged 50 divorces yearly. 

There are many other enlightening and thought. 
provoking facts in this book, which should he 
read in relation with the given explanations for 
proper comprehension. The many letters of praise 
prefacing the work reflects widespread satisfaction 
among Armenian and French authorities, Though 
compact and precise, this is indeed a work which 
answers many questions often heard on the lips 
of our young people. It is written in a simple, 
unassuming style and generally in language com- 
prehensible even to one whose knowledge of Ar 
menian is only elementary. 

Reviewed by 


Arpena Mesrobian 


* 2 & 


The Iron Curtain is by no means air tight, Of 
late, there have been disquieting and even alarm- 
ing news seeping out of this apparently impene 
trable barrier, giving us a glimpse of communism’s 
encroachments on the arts and sciences, The latest 
example of this is the case of Professors Hovysep 
and Levon A. Orbeli, two world renowned Ar 
menian scientists who are the latest among the 
Soviet intellectuals to feel the sting of the com 
munist party whip. 

Prof. Levon A. Orbeli, we are told has been 
reprimanded for his “scientific errors” by some 
third rate communist lackey who undoubtedly can 
not even spell the word science. 

Has Prof. Orbeli’s reprimand remained just a 
reprimand or was it extended.to “liquidation”? we 
do not know for a certainty. Nor does it matter. 

significant fact is that a scientist of world 
renown has been found “erring” in science as de 
termined by the party line of his country. A 


comprehensible analogy would be if the present 
Democratic administration of the United States 
would reprimand or liquidate a great American 
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_ scientist because his scientific findings did not jibe 


with the brain storms of the party director. 

Obviously science in the USSR is not intended 
for the search of truth as countless devotees have 
struggled and toiled throughout the centuries, but 
is calculated to confirm whatever Stalin and his 
“Solar System” make believe is the truth, This 
indeed is a sorry mess, but mess or no mess, the 
price which mankind in general, and the enslaved 
peoples of the USSR in particular are paying for 
it is too high, much higher than the self-approved 
values of worthless communism. 

Prof. L. A. Orbeli was a famous Armenian 
scientist. In 1929, during one of my return trips 
from Europe, Dr. Robert Chambers introduced me 
to him on the ocean liner. Thereafter, Prof. Orbeli 
and I had long conversations on various subjects. 
I expressed an interest and a keen desire to pay 
a visit to the USSR, particularly Erivan and Len- 
ingrad where his equally famous brother, Academi- 
cian Hovsep Orbeli, was director of the great 
Ermitage Museum. 

Professor Orbeli was coming to the United States 
to attend a conference of scientists in Boston, I 
urged him to make sure to see my uncle, Dr. Var- 
aztad Kazanjian of Harvard University, og! 
famed scientist like himself, and before 
expressed my earnest hope that he would visit pee 
Middle West and my home town of Wichita, Kan- 
sas. Besides one or two postal cards, one day I 
received a letter from him, dated Sept. 29, 1929, 
which I publish below: 

Dear Mr. Kurdian: 

—I am sorry that I could not meet you in New 
York. My best thanks for letting me know your 
Uncle Dr. Kazanjian. He was very kind to me and 
arranged two receptions for me in Boston. My 
plans have undergone a complete change and I 
am still in the States. After the Physiological Cong- 
ress, I made a very interesting trip to Vi 
and to Rochester, Minn. where I delivered a lecture 
on my work before the Mayo Foundation. I am 
scheduled to deliver two more lectures in Cliicago 
between October 2 and 4 and five more lectures at 
the University of California between the 7th and 
the llth. I will return from San Francisco via Los 
Angeles and Chicago. Possibly I could meet you 
again? It would be a great pleasure for me to 
see my first Armenian friend in America. 

Very sincerely yours, 
DR. L. A. ORBELI 

Unfortunately, his and my wish of a meeting in 
my Wichita home was never materialized. Profes- 
sor Orbeli left for the USSR soon after. 

None of our conversations had anything to do 
with conditions in the USSR or politics, We talked 
about his brother, about other Armenian scientists 
in Europe and America. The fact is, in those days 


a 


ing fear, and the lack of elementary human rights 
of life and liberty. I saw that there was no such 
thing as liberty in Soviet Russia, The individual 
was the slave of the state, thus invalidating any 
notion of human happiness. 

Thus a venerable great scientist like Prof. Orbeli 
has been relegated to scientific oblivion. To a great 
scientist like him to stop his explorations at the 
orders of some puny communist party lackey, how- 
ever, is tantamount to death, ot yy J it is to be hoped 
that no one in the free world, no matter how 
gone in his degeneracy, will even dare to excuse 
this last stupid communist crime against mankind. 

As to Academician Hovsep, the brother of Prof. 
(Levon Orbeli, who — ago was 
President of the Academy of Sciences of Soviet 
Armenia, the rumor is that he has been liquidated. 
Academician Orbeli was equally world famed as 
his distinguished at od Both brothers were the 
legacy of Old Russia to the present USSR. It is 
difficult for one in a free world to 
a “crime” which could’ be 


F 


a a 
Hovsep Orbeli, meriting liquidation, 
much less justifying liquidation. An archaeologist 
and historian like him could not have been accused 
of intending to overthrow the Soviet government, 
nor could his archaeological discoveries have been 
interpreted or construed as subversion. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that the party liners of the USSR 
can be so stupid as to actually think they can alter 
the course of truth and justice by li 
the Orbelis and their archaeological 
Thus, after a lifetime service to the cause of 
science, two world-famed brothers are 
with “reprimands” and “liquidations.” One cannot 
help but wonder: What price science in the USSR. 
Fortunately, the whole world is not communist, In 
our humble and helpless way, as an Armenian, an 
American, and a member of the human race, we 
express our deepelt respects to two Orbeli 
brothers for their services to science and history, 
and their devotion to the cause of mankind; for 
the sake of which they did not hesitate to sacrifice 
their liberty and lives. 
H. KURDIAN 
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The Publication of an English Translation of 


JACQUES de MORGAN'S 
THE HISTORY OF THE 
ARMENIAN PEOPLE 








Tigranes the Great 


This translation of the magnificent and concise work 
of the French scholar de Morgan gives English-language 
readers an opportunity to read and own what is adjudged 
by scholars and laymen as the most satisfactory work on 
Armenian history yet written. It fills a gaping void. 


The translation is a faithful reproduction both in text 
and form of the original French publication. The close 
to 300 pictures, maps and printed specimens of ancient 
Armenian coinage found in the French printing are in- 
cluded. The work is bound in FULL cloth, and is printed 
on an excellent grade of paper. 


The de Morgan “History” has been translated into 
English by Prof. Ernest F. Barry. 


$5.00 per copy, plus 25 cents postage. Submit your order to 


THE HAIRENIK ASSN., Inc. 
212 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 





